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PREFACE 


Beneath the raucous ballyhoo of every presidential contest 
there lie the silent issues which, in the end, often exert more 
influence on the result than those so loudly argued in the tumult 
and the shouting of the campaign. The cross pressures of rival 
loyalties, deeply rooted psychic conflicts and anxieties, the 
general economic environment, and countless unforeseen events 
may be more persuasive with the voter than a thousand speeches 
or a dozen “spectaculars” on T.V. 

Among these silent issues are the often conflicting religious 
opinions and beliefs of the candidates and the voters to whom 
they appeal, on other grounds, for support. 

So firmly rooted in our political tradition is the idea of the 
secular state that any discussion of religious questions in political 
campaigns seems not merely irrelevant but improper. And so, 
perhaps, it is. 

Yet in many ways religious issues are at stake in nearly every 
presidential campaign. Sometimes they affect voting behavior 
only in the vague and subtle ways that value systems affect 
behavior patterns generally. At other times these silent issues 
are mentioned sotte voce, to form, when widely spread, a 
whispering campaign. And, again, as in 1960, the silence is 
broken and religious questions, as undertone if not major theme, 
become part of the great debate which characterizes a presi- 
dential year. 

In this small volume I have tried to present some aspects of 
this debate. The materials included here are, I believe, relevant 
and important to an understanding of the issue. They are, how- 
ever, but a small fragment of the great body of literature that, 
under other circumstances, might be cited to throw light upon 
this important problem. Except for the brief introductory state- 
ment and the essays on “Religion and Politics in the United 
States” and “A Catholic for President?,” the authors represented 
speak for themselves. For permission to include their work I 
am deeply grateful both to them and to their publishers. 

I am also personally indebted to Stuart A. Scheingold, who 
served as research assistant on this project. To Paul Tillett of 
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the Eagleton Institute at Rutgers, the State University, should 
go major credit for preparing the manuscript for publication. 
Whatever merit the book has is in a large measure due to him. 

I alone, however, must take the blame for those faults of 
commission and omission which I am sure the critics will seek 
and find. 


PETER H. ODEGARD 
Berkeley, California 


INTRODUCTION 


More than thirty years ago, after a disastrous encounter with 
an ugly reality, men of good will set out to rid American public 
life of the taint of religious prejudice. As varied in political 
persuasion as in religious faith, they had seen how appeals to 
religious bigotry marred the democratic process. In the election 
of 1928, they had observed many of their fellow citizens casting 
their ballots to select the highest officer of the Republic on 
grounds no fair-minded person could defend. 

In an effort to make Americans alert to the dangers of 
prejudice in politics and to direct civic attention to the relevant 
facts about candidates — their abilities, their integrity, their 
achievements — men from the three great religions represented 
in the United States — Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish — formed 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Since then, a new generation of Americans has grown up. 
This generation, which largely came of age in a brutal war 
unleashed by avowed exponents of hate and prejudice, has 
shown signs of understanding the deep relation between re- 
ligious tolerance and true democracy. These young men and 
women, on the whole, seem more politically sophisticated, more 
inclined to judge a man or a candidate by what he is and does 
than by stereotypes of his creed, color or race. 

Their understanding and the proud American tradition of 
religious freedom will be put to a critical test during the 1960 
presidential campaign. And the world will be watching to see 
whether we Americans now fully subscribe to George Wash- 
ington’s proposition that we give “to bigotry no sanction.” 

Politics has been called “the art of the possible.” Politicians 
may be appropriately described as brokers of ideas and feelings 
in the pursuit of power. Because religion touches the most pro- 
found, intimate and cherished emotions, and because religious 
‘bodies are powerful social institutions, political issues related 
to religious differences have more explosive quality than have 
strictly economic issues. 

The religious issue, explosive in the Hoover-Smith campaign 
of 1928 and also in the “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” cam- 
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paign of 1884, is fortunately much less explosive in 1960, but 
still a matter of widespread discussion. It will perhaps surprise 
many Americans that, throughout almost half of our history on 
this continent, namely during our entire colonial period and for 
all practical purposes for a considerable time after the adoption 
of the Constitution, Protestantism was the established church 
in most of the colonies and many of the states. 

Since America is no longer overwhelmingly Protestant, there 
is no doubt that the issue of religion in politics will continue 
to be of concern in the future. 


The Eagleton Institute of Politics at Rutgers, The State Uni- 
versity, which exists to encourage political participation among 
college students, asked Peter Odegard, distinguished political 
scientist and public servant to undertake the preparation of this 
volume because of his life-long concern for the influence of 
religion on political behavior in the United States. 


Out of his long study, Professor Odegard has made a fair and 
balanced selection from the mass of available materials. In his 
own contributions, printed for the first time in this volume, he 
has displayed a sympathetic understanding of the requirements 
of religious freedom and presented a skillful analysis of the 
present situation. 


As Professor Odegard’s selections show, the American tradi- 
tion of religious freedom was not handed over, perfectly formed, 
from England or from Europe. Nor was it shaped without travail. 
There were and are dark passages in the story which he does 
not conceal. On the whole, however, it would seem that his 
conclusions are justified — Americans are better prepared than 
ever before in their history to consider presidential candidates 
on merit alone, without regard to religious affiliation. Specifically, 
Professor Odegard believes that a strong, attractive candidate, 
-who is a Catholic, can win the Democratic nomination and gain 
election. To avoid the appearance of prediction or of bias, I 
should say it is Odegard’s position that religious prejudice would 
not cause the defeat of such a candidate. 


There is always fear that open discussion of such questions 
will magnify them and feed fires of intolerance it is intended 
to quench. I can only say two things: first, the experience of the 
National Conference has not found this fear justified. On the 
contrary, discussion is necessary to the understanding which 
eliminates intolerance. Second, as Americans, we must have 
faith in the ability of the informed citizen to make intelligent 
choices. As Cardinal Cushing has recently said: “Whatever helps 
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the citizen to form his judgments is good for society; whatever 
is calculated to deceive him harms society.” In the present con- 
text, silence about the influence of religious factors in politics 
and the place in politics of the American tradition of religious 
freedom is a form of deceit. 

In addition to its immediate interest for the presidential cam- 
paign of 1960, this book will make a lasting contribution to the 
understanding of the relations between religion and politics in 
our increasingly pluralistic society. 

Lewis WEBSTER JONES 
New York City 
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Chapter I 


Foundations of Religious Freedom 
in America 


“Nowhere in the Old World at the beginning of American 
colonization,” wrote the late Charles Beard, “was there anything 
like religious toleration in the modern sense of the term, that is, 
the right of any person to join any church he or she pleased, or 
none at all, and to express his or her opinions freely on matters 
of religion.”* In Catholic countries, Protestants were prosecuted 
and persecuted; in Protestant countries Catholics suffered a like 
fate. And nearly everywhere Jews and unbelievers were re- 
garded, almost literally, as “children of evil.” 

It is sad, but not surprising, to recall that even the religious 
dissenters who found refuge in America were, with notable ex- 
ceptions, no more disposed toward toleration than their oppres- 
sors in the Old World. The Puritans of Massachusetts, “unspotted 
lambs of the Lord,” as they called themselves, resolved to main- 
tain their own “Garden of God” pure and undefiled by keeping 
non-Puritans out. Only members of the Puritan Church could 
become freemen and new churches could be created only with 
the consent of the General Court. Similar restrictions were im- 
posed by other churches in a majority of the other colonies where 
an established church as the chosen instrument of the political 
state endeavored to enforce religious conformity. 

Fortunately, and notwithstanding the evidences of religious 
intolerance, the general physical and cultural atmosphere of the 
New World was not congenial to religious uniformity or to the 
maintenance of an established church. The great variety of 
religious experience expressed by Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Quaker, Mennonite, Dutch Reformed, Anglican, and 
Catholic churches — even before the Revolution — made any 
system of enforced conformity unstable. In every colony with an 
established church the system was challenged almost from the 
beginning, and in the end it succumbed to a secularized, demo- 
cratic, pluralistic society in which religious toleration and the 
separation of church and state are cardinal principles. 

To throw at least a shaft of light upon this development we 
have selected three items: (1) Professor Butt’s account of “What 
‘Establishment of Religion’ Meant in Colonial America,” (2) 

* Charles Beard, Basic History of the United States, (New York, 1944) 
D: 12. 
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James Madison’s Memorial and Remonstrance on the Religious 
Rights of Man, which he drafted in 1784 as a protest against a 
proposed tax to support religious establishments in Virginia, and 
(3) Thomas Jefferson’s draft, dated 1779, of an “Act for Estab- 
lishing Religious Freedom,” which was enacted into law by the 
Virginia legislature. 

None will pretend that these three items encompass all aspects 
of the struggle for religious freedom in America. The extensive 
bibliography on this subject cannot easily be summarized or 
even adequately illustrated in the brief space available here. One 
might, for example, have included selections from Thomas 
Hooker’s Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, which in 1639 
became one of the first written constitutions in the modern world 
to establish an actual democratic government, even though par- 
ticipation was limited to church members. Roger Williams’ his- 
toric and revolutionary plea for religious toleration and the 
separation of church and state in his Bloudy Tenant of Persecu- 
tion, published in 1644, can reasonably be excluded only because 
of the inexorable demands of space. And what is true of the 
Bloudy Tenant is also true of such documents as John Wise’s 
Vindication of the Government of New England Churches, 1772, 
Timothy Dwight’s defense of Connecticut’s system of multiple 
establishment in his Vindication of the Establishment of the 
Public Worship of God by Law, and many other similar treatises 
or documents. Even to list the major works of scholarship on the 
foundations of religious freedom in America would require 
more space than is available to us in this volume. Anson P. 
Stokes’ three volume study of Church and State in the United 
States (1950), or William Sweet’s Religion in Colonial America, 
or even volume one of Vernon Parrington’s Main Currents in 
American Thought (1927) might serve as a beginning. It is our 
hope that the fragments presented here will stimulate the reader 
to further study as well as help to put Religion and Politics in 
proper perspective. 


What “Establishment of Religion” 
Meant in Colonial America 


(R. F. Burrs, The American Tradition in 
Religion and Education, 1950* ) 


The First Amendment of the United States Constitution [de- 
clares]: “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, nor prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” ... 


* Reprinted by permission, Beacon Press. 
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SINGLE ESTABLISHMENTS 


In order to see even more clearly what “establishment of 
religion” meant to the early colonists in America, it is neces- 
sary to describe briefly the character of the two major forms 
of establishment in America, first, the Church of England which 
was carried to Virginia and to several other American colonies, 
and, second, the Calvinism which was carried by the Puritans 
to New England. 


The Anglican Establishment 


The Church of England became the established church in 
England as a result of a long series of conflicts with Rome; the 
changes in the relationship between church and state were 
embodied in the legal enactments of Parliament under Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, and Elizabeth. The English crown displaced 
the Pope as the supreme head of the church; the crown con- 
trolled all appointments of bishops, gave permission to the 
church bodies to meet, and regulated the doctrine and the pro- 
cedures of church worship. The Act of Uniformity of Parliament 
required the Book of Common Prayer to be the only legal form 
of public worship and fixed penalties for clergymen who did 
not follow the orders set down therein. 

Opposition to the articles of faith or to the methods of public 
worship constituted a breach of civil law and could be punished 
by the civil authorities. The state required attendance at church, 
prohibited public worship by dissenters, prohibited dissenters 
from holding public office, and punished offenders in any of 
these respects. In the local parishes the minister, the wardens, 
and the vestrymen had certain civil authority as well as religious 
privileges. They supervised attendance at church which was 
required of all persons whether or not they wished to adhere 
to the Church of England, and they enforced laws concerning 
poor relief, hunting, vagrancy, and drunkenness. All persons 
were forced to pay taxes for the support of the parish church, 
no matter what their own religious beliefs might be. 

This system of establishment was carried in substance to 
Virginia where the commercial company in charge was author- 
ized by the royal charter of 1606 to give financial support to 
ministers, require church attendance of all settlers, and levy 
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penalties upon any who spoke blasphemy or heresy. Virginia 
thus followed in essence the pattern from the homeland.... 

Without attempting to describe details, it may be said that 
“establishment” in Virginia clearly meant the following things: 


(1) It meant that the state enforced financial support for the 
established church... . 

(2) Establishment also meant that the state gave legal and 
moral support to the doctrines and public worship of the 
established church. .. . No religious beliefs except the legally 
approved religion could be stated publicly or taught pub- 
licly without danger of legal punishment by the state.... 


In brief, establishment meant that the Church of England 
not only received legal privileges of public worship and faith 
which were accorded to no other belief, but also the compul- 
sive and legal force of the state was used to enforce these 
privileges and to support the clergy and property of the estab- 
lished church by aid of lands and taxes....Somewhat similar 
forms of Anglican establishment were enacted in the Carolinas 
and eventually in Maryland and Georgia. This form of single 
establishment was one kind of “co-operation” between church 
and state which the American people sought to prevent when 
they began the long struggle toward separation of church and 
state in the eighteenth century. 


The Puritan Establishment 


The English Puritans followed in general John Calvin’s doc- 
trines in their efforts to reform the Church of England and also 
to counteract the “radical” Protestant sects who wanted free 
exercise of religion and separation of church and state. Despite 
Calvin’s great hostility to the Roman Church, his position was 
somewhat similar to that of the Catholic Church regarding the 
relation of church and state.... 

This doctrine is nowhere more explicitly stated than in Calvin’s 
basic theological work of 1536 entitled the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion; the civil government must not confine itself 
to secular affairs, but its first aim is to support the true religion: 


... civil government is designed, as long as we live in this world, 
to cherish and support the external worship of God, to preserve 
the pure doctrine of religion, to defend the constitution of the 
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Church, to regulate our lives in a manner requisite for the so- 
ciety of men, to form our manners to civil justice, to promote our 
concord with each other, and to establish general peace and 
tranquility; ... 

. . . no government can be happily constituted, unless its first 
object be the promotion of piety and . . . all laws are prepos- 
terous which neglect the claims of God, and merely provide for 
the interests of men. Therefore, as religion holds the first place 
among all the philosophers, and as this has always been regarded 
by the universal consent of all nations, Christian princes and 
magistrates ought to be ashamed of their indolence, if they do 
not make it the object of their most serious care... . 


On this basis the Puritans in England could not accept the 
Anglican doctrine that the civil ruler in the person of the 
crown was the supreme authority in religious affairs. They 
were not by any means arguing for separation of church and 
state. They simply wanted to be sure that the state enforced 
the orthodox religion as defined by the Puritan church.... 

Thus, when the Puritans came to New England one of their 
primary concerns was to establish their own religious orthodoxy 
as the law of the land in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire. In many ways they showed their intent that the 
state should support the Congregational Church in accordance 
with Calvin’s outlook. In Massachusetts, suffrage was even re- 
stricted to church members....The principle of “co-operation” 
between church and state was fully in operation in the full 
meaning of the Puritan Congregational establishment. 

(1) The state levied taxes for the support of the clergy and the 
church. 


(2) The state enforced by law the exclusive rights of the 
orthodox church to conduct public worship and to compel 


all persons to attend church services no matter what their 
beliefs. 


(3) The state used its coercive power to deny equal rights to 
the unorthodox. Not only were they denied political rights, 
they were subject to trial and punishment by the state 
for heresy, blasphemy, and idolatry, and, to a lesser extent, 
even for criticizing the ministers. Roger Williams, Anne 
Hutchinson, Presbyterians, Quakers, Anabaptists, and Cath- 
olics all felt the force of the Puritan civil authorities in 
trials, fines, banishment, or punishment. 
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Thus, in summary, to colonial Americans of the seventeenth 
century the term “establishment of religion” meant two things 
in principle and in practice. It meant positive support of religion 
by public funds, and it meant legal enforcement of certain 
orthodox religious beliefs by granting to certain churches the 
exclusive privileges of public worship as well as by meting out 
punishment for those who tried to conduct other kinds of public 
worship or even to hold privately religious beliefs at variance 
with the established religion. ... 

In general there were three types of attitudes toward re- 
ligious establishments among the thirteen colonies. There was, 
first, the group of colonies where strong establishments existed 
for relatively long periods of time. These included Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire, where the Congrega- 
tional Church was most commonly recognized as the established 
church, and Virginia, South Carolina, and North Carolina, where 
the Church of England was established. 

There was a second group of colonies in which little or no 
establishment ever existed and which were founded upon a 
large measure of religious freedom. These were Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 

There was, finally, a third group in which the status of es- 

tablishment was uncertain or changed as the complexion of 
the religious population changed. These were New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Georgia. 
... By the time of the Revolution, all colonies were trying in 
greater or lesser degree the experiment of allowing more free- 
dom of religious worship. The American people were taking 
their first step in the direction of separation of church and 
state. 


... In the founding of Providence plantation, Roger Williams 
put into practice what he had preached. He sought to punish 
no one because of conscience and to exact obedience to the 
state only in civil matters. In the royal charter granted to 
Rhode Island in 1668, no one was to be asked to account for 
his religious beliefs so long as he did not disturb the civil peace. 
... Maryland and Pennsylvania were both founded to provide 
havens for persecuted religious groups. The first Lord Balti- 
more hoped that Maryland would become such a refuge for 
Roman Catholics, but when they did not migrate in sufficient 
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numbers the Act of Toleration of 1649 was passed to attract 
Protestants — who then came in such numbers that the Puritans 
among them were eventually able to pass laws discriminating 
against Catholics. Later, the Act of Toleration was again put 
in force, and, later still, the Church of England was established 
when Maryland became a royal province, but dissenters were 
tolerated (except Catholics). Despite the swing back and forth 
in control of the state, the heterogeneous population prevented 
the rigorous type of establishment found in New England or 
Virginia. 

To William Penn the ideal of toleration and commercial 
interest were strong motives for founding Pennsylvania. Free- 
dom of conscience and of worship was included in Penn’s Frame 
of Government and was further re-enforced in the Great Law 
of 1621. ... The growth of prosperity of Pennsylvania stimu- 
lated other colonies to try more religious freedom. When 
Delaware was separated from Pennsylvania in 1702, Delaware 
continued the policy of permitting a wide range of religious 
freedom with no establishment of religion. 


MULTIPLE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Whereas some colonies moved toward religious freedom with 
no establishments, others tried to provide greater free exercise 
by granting financial, legal, and moral support by the state to 
several religious groups rather than to a single religious group. 
Multiple Establishment thus became the policy for varying 
lengths of time in New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Maryland, and South Carolina... . 


... Thus [in New York] no specific church was to be established 
for the whole colony, but simply religion in general was to be 
established. Each town must have some kind of church and sup- 
port it, but its denomination was to be left to the locality. Here 
is an early case where establishment did not mean preference 
of one religious group over all others; the preacher merely had 
to produce a certificate of ordination from some Protestant 
bishop or minister. .. . 

The trend toward multiple establishment was even more 
clearly evident in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hamp- 
shire, but it has not been so easily recognized because of the 
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firm place the dominant Congregational majority held in the 
political and religious affairs of the New England colonies. 
Because the Congregational Puritan churches were so com- 
monly the established churches in New England, it is often 
forgotten that legally it was possible for a large number of re- 
ligious groups to participate in the establishment by the time 
the First Amendment was being formulated in 1789... . 

Article III of the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 con- 
tains the following provision: 


And all moneys paid by the subject to the support of public 
worship, and of the public teachers aforesaid, shall, if he require 
it, be uniformly applied to the support of the public teacher or 
teachers of his own religious sect or denomination, provided 
there be any on whose instruction he attends; otherwise it may 
be paid towards the support of the teacher or teachers of the 
parish or precinct in which the said moneys are raised. 


. . . In summary, then, just prior to the Revolution the principle 
of toleration of dissenting religious beliefs had gained con- 
siderable headway. It might even be said that the principle of 
free exercise of religion had become a powerful force in the 
American scene... . 

More and more people came to believe that freedom of re- 
ligion required the assumption that there are different religious 
roads to the good life and that genuine religious freedom re- 
quired that the state guarantee equal rights of conscience to 
all religious claimants with no distinctions. They argued that a 
thorough acceptance of the equal rights of conscience required 
that morality could not be confined to those expressing some 
recognized religious or church doctrine. 

The next step was to grant that in a democratic society the 
non-believer as well as the believer in some one of several 
recognized religious doctrines must be accorded the right to 
be considered capable of good moral conduct and of good 
citizenship. The test of good citizenship is morality, not re- 
ligious belief. Thus when the colonists decided to renounce 
their connection with Britain and become Americans, they also 
decided that their differing religious beliefs could not be 
allowed to stand in the way of the common ties of good citizen- 
ship. They therefore moved to separate the state from all 
churches as well as from any one church, so that all Americans 
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could become equally good citizens in the eyes of the civil law 
and of the state. The recognition that, so far as the state is 
concerned, good citizenship rests upon good conduct and not 
upon religious belief was the secular revolution that accom- 
panied the political revolution. This recognition took the in- 
stitutional form of separation of church and state. 


An Act for Establishing Religious Freedom 


(THOMAs JEFFERSON, 1779) 


Well aware that Almighty God hath created the mind free; 
that all attempts to influence it by temporal punishments or 
burdens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only to beget habits 
of hypocrisy and meanness, and are a departure from the plan 
of the Holy Author of our religion, who being Lord both of body 
and mind, yet chose not to propagate it by coercions on either, 
as was in his Almighty power to do; that the impious presump- 
tion of legislators and rulers, civil as well as ecclesiastical, who, 
being themselves but fallible and uninspired men have assumed 
dominion over the faith of others, setting up their own opinions 
and modes of thinking as the only true and infallible, and as 
such endeavoring to impose them on others, hath established and 
maintained false religions over the greatest part of the world, 
and through all time; that to compel a man to furnish contribu- 
tions of money for the propagation of opinions which he dis- 
believes, is sinful and tyrannical; that even the forcing him to 
support this or that teacher of his own religious persuasion, is 
depriving him of the comfortable liberty of giving his contribu- 
tions to the particular pastor whose morals he would make his 
pattern, and whose power he feels most persuasive to righteous- 
ness, and is withdrawing from the ministry those temporal re- 
wards, which proceeding from an approbation of their personal 
conduct, are an additional incitement to earnest and unremitting 
labors for the instruction of mankind; that our civil rights have 
no dependence on our religious opinions, more than our opinions 
in physics or geometry; that, therefore, the proscribing any 
citizen as unworthy the public confidence by laying upon him 
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an incapacity of being called to the offices of trust and emolu- 
ment, unless he profess or renounce this or that religious opinion, 
is depriving him injuriously of those privileges and advantages 
to which in common with his fellow citizens he has a natural 
right; that it tends also to corrupt the principles of that very 
religion it is meant to encourage, by bribing, with a monopoly 
of worldly honors and emoluments, those who will externally 
profess and conform to it; that though indeed these are criminal 
who do not withstand such temptation, yet neither are those 
innocent who lay the bait in their way; that to suffer the civil 
magistrate to intrude his powers into the field of opinion and 
to restrain the profession or propagation of principles, on the 
supposition of their ill tendency, is a dangerous fallacy, which 
at once destroys all religious liberty, because he being of course 
judge of that tendency, will make his opinions the rule of judg- 
ment, and approve or condemn the sentiments of others only 
as they shall square with or differ from his own; that it is time 
enough for the rightful purposes of civil government, for its 
officers to interfere when principles break out into overt acts 
against peace and good order; and finally, that truth is great 
and will prevail if left to herself, that she is the proper and 
sufficient antagonist to error, and has nothing to fear from the 
conflict, unless by human interposition disarmed of her natural 
weapons, free argument and debate, errors ceasing to be dan- 
gerous when it is permitted freely to contradict them. 

Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly. That no 
man shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious 
worship, place or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, 
restrained, molested, or burthened in his body or goods, nor 
shall otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions or 
belief; but that all men shall be free to profess, and by argument 
to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, and that the 
same shall in nowise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil 
capacities. 

And though we well know this Assembly, elected by the 
people for the ordinary purposes of legislation only, have no 
power to restrain the acts of succeeding assemblies, constituted 
with the powers equal to our own, and that therefore to declare 
this act irrevocable, would be of no effect in law, yet we are free 
to declare, and do declare, that the rights hereby asserted are 
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of the natural rights of mankind, and that if any act shall be 
hereafter passed to repeal the present or to narrow its operation, 
such act will be an infringement of natural right. 


A Memorial and Remonstrance on the 
Religious Rights of Man 


(James Manpison, 1784) 


To Tur HONORABLE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 


We, the subscribers, citizens of the said commonwealth, having 
taken into serious consideration a bill printed by order of the 
last session of the general assembly, entitled “A bill for establish- 
ing a provision for teachers of the Christian religion,” and con- 
ceiving that the same, if finally armed with the sanctions of a 
law, will be a dangerous abuse of power, are bound, as faithful] 
members of a free state, to remonsirate against the said bill — 

Because we hold it for a “fundamental and undeniable truth,” 
that religion, or the duty which we owe to our creator, and 
the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and 
conviction, not by force or violence. The religion, then, of every 
man, must be left to the conviction and conscience of every 
man; and it is the right of every man to exercise it as these may 
dictate.... 

We maintain, therefore, that in matters of religion no man’s 
right is abridged by the institution of civil society; and that 
religion is wholly exempt from its cognizance. True it is, that 
no other rule exists, by which any question which may divide 
society can be ultimately determined, but the will of the 
majority; but it is also true, that the majority may trespass on 
the rights of the minority. 

Because, if religion be exempt from the authority of the society 
at large, still less can it be subject to that of the legislative body. 
The latter are but the creatures and vicegerents of the former.... 

Because it is proper to take alarm at the first experiment on 
our liberties. . . . Who does not see that the same authority 
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which can establish Christianity, in exclusion of all other reli- 
gions, may establish, with the same ease, any particular sect of 
Christians, in exclusion of all other sects? ... 

Because the bill violates that equality which ought to be the 
basis of every law .. . While we assert for ourselves a freedom to 
embrace, to profess, and to observe, the religion which we believe 
to be of divine origin, we cannot deny an equal freedom to those 
whose minds have not yet yielded to the evidence which has 
convinced us. If this freedom be abused, it is an offence against 
God, not against man: to God, therefore, not to man, must an 
account of it be rendered... . 

Because the bill implies, either that the civil magistrate is a 
competent judge of truth, or that he may employ religion as an 
engine of civil policy. The first is an arrogant pretension, falsified 
by the contradictory opinions of rulers in all ages, and through- 
out the world: the second is an unhallowed perversion of the 
means of salvation. 

Because the establishment proposed by the bill is not requisite 
for the support of the Christian religion. To say that it is, is a 
contradiction to the Christian religion itself; for every page of it 
disavows a dependence on the powers of this world: it is a con- 
tradiction to fact; for it is known that this religion both existed 
and flourished, not only without the support of human laws, but 
in spite of every opposition from them; and not only during the 
period of miraculous aid, but long after it had been left to its 
own evidence, and the ordinary care of Providence... . 

Because experience witnesseth that ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, instead of maintaining the purity and efficacy of religion, 
have had a contrary operation. During almost fifteen centuries 
has the legal establishment of Christianity been on trial. What 
have been its fruits? More or less, in all places, pride and 
indolence in the clergy; ignorance and servility in the laity; in 
both, superstition, bigotry, and persecution. Enquire of the 
teachers of Christianity for the ages in which it appeared in its 
greatest lustre; those of every sect point to the ages prior to its 
incorporation with civil policy. Propose a restoration of this 
primitive state, in which its teachers depended on the voluntary 
rewards of their flocks; many of them predict its downfall. On 
which side ought their testimony to have the greatest weight, 
when for, or when against, their interest? 
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Because the establishment in question is not necessary for the 
support of civil government. .. . Rulers who wished to subvert 
the public liberty may have found an established clergy con- 
venient auxiliaries. A just government, instituted to secure and 
perpetuate it, needs them not. Such a government will be best 
supported by protecting every citizen in the enjoyment of his 
religion with the same equal hand that protects his person and 
property; by neither invading the equal rights of any sect, nor 
suffering any sect to invade those of another. 

Because the proposed establishment is a departure from that 
generous policy which, offering an asylum to the persecuted and 
oppressed of every nation and religion, promised a lustre to our 
country, and an accession to the number of its citizens. What a 
melancholy mark is the bill, of sudden degeneracy. Instead of 
holding forth an asylum to the persecuted, it is itself a signal of 
persecution. It degrades from the equal rank of citizens all those 
whose opinions in religion do not bend to those of the legislative 
authority. Distant as it may be, in its present form, from the 
inquisition, it differs only in degree. The one is the first step, the 
other the last, in the career of intolerance.... 

Because it will have a like tendency to banish our citizens. The 
allurements presented by other situations are every day thinning 
their numbers. To superadd a fresh motive to emigration, by re- 
voking the liberty which they now enjoy, would be the same 
species of folly which has dishonored and depopulated flourishing 
kingdoms. 

Because it will destroy the moderation and harmony which 
the forbearance of our laws to intermeddle with religion has 
produced among its several sects. .. . The very appearance of 
the bill has transformed that “Christian forbearance, love, and 
charity,” which of late mutually prevailed, into animosities and 
jealousies, which may not soon be appeased. What mischiefs may 
not be dreaded, should this enemy to the public quiet be armed 
with the force of a law! 

Because the policy of the bill is adverse to the diffusion of the 
light of Christianity. ... Compare the number of those who have 
as yet received it, with the number still remaining under the 
dominion of false religions, and how small is the former! Does 
the policy of the bill tend to lessen the disproportion? No: it at 
once discourages those who are strangers to the light of revela- 
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tion from coming into the region of it: countenances, by example, 
the nations who continue in darkness, in shutting out those who 
might convey it to them.... 

Because attempts to enforce by legal sanctions acts obnoxious 
to so great a proportion of citizens, tend to enervate the laws 
in general, and to slacken the bands of society. If it be difficult to 
execute any law which is not generally deemed necessary or 
salutary, what must be the case where it is deemed invalid and 
dangerous? And what may be the effect of so striking an example 
of impotency in the government on its general authority? 

Because a measure of such general magnitude and delicacy 
ought not to be imposed, without the clearest evidence that it is 
called for by a majority of citizens: and no satisfactory method 
is yet proposed, by which the voice of the majority in this case 
may be determined, or its influence secured. .. . 

Because, finally, “the equal right of every citizen to the free 
exercise of his religion, according to the dictates of conscience,” 
is held by the same tenure with all our other rights. If we recur 
to its origin, it is equally the gift of nature; if we weigh its 
importance, it cannot be less dear to us; if we consult the “decla- 
ration of those rights which pertain to the good people of 
Virginia, as the basis and foundation of government,” it is 
enumerated with equal solemnity, or, rather, studied emphasis. 


Chapter II 


Religious Intolerance in America 


There is in every society, as Nicholas Murray Butler once 
observed, a “lingering zest to persecute” the non-conformist. 
When religion becomes a political issue or religious differences 
are associated with other political or economic issues, this “zest 
to persecute” may take a particularly malignant form. The per- 
secution of the early Christians by the Roman state, the martyr- 
dom of Catholics under Henry VIII and of Protestants under 
Mary Tudor and of Catholics again under Elizabeth I; the 
oppression and discrimination against non-conformist sects in 
the American colonies, are but a few examples of the recurring 
madness of politico-religious conflict. In 1635 Roger Williams 
was banished from Massachusetts for the crime of spreading 
“new and dangerous opinions against the authority of magis- 
trates.” He not only challenged their right to enforce religious 
conformity but also cast doubt upon their moral right to con- 
fiscate Indian lands. It may well be, as Perry Miller says, that 
Williams “was the worst kind of virtuous man, a perfectionist 
who .. . demanded that the rest of the world conform to him 
rather than he to them.” Toward Catholics and even Quakers 
he was no model of toleration. It may be too that “he was exiled 
as much because he was a nuisance as because he was subver- 
sive.” But the Bloudy Tenant and the subsequent history of 
Providence Plantations stand as monuments to the American 
struggle for religious freedom and the separation of church and 
state. On November 8, 1637, at Newton, Massachusetts, another 
non-conformist, Anne Hutchinson, was “banished from out our 
jurisdiction as being a woman not fit for our society, .. .” by a 
body of theologians to whom religious conformity and civic 
virtue were inseparable if not synonymous. She too, no doubt, 
was a “difficult” person but as Justice Douglas says, “the doc- 
trinal duel she fought and lost in the cause of religious toleration 
helped the revolutionary forces that demanded a preferred posi- 
tion for liberty of conscience in our scheme of things.”* 


The politico-religious conflicts of the colonial period continued 
during the Revolution but in a distinctly minor key and declined 
markedly in the years following ratification of the Constitution. 


* See: Perry Miller, Roger Williams, (New York, 1953) p. 26; William O. 
Douglas, Almanac of Liberty, (New York, 1958) p. 135. 
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The Constitutional provision in Article VI that “no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States” and the first amendment 
forbidding Congress to make any law “respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” pointed 
the nation toward new horizons of religious toleration. But such 
goals are not reached in a single bound, if indeed they are ever 
fully realized. 

The Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798, although directed mainly 
against French revolutionaries and “alien” agitators, were also 
inspired by prejudice against the religious ideas of Frenchmen 
and “aliens” in general. Occasionally religious prejudice ex- 
pressed itself in political campaigns, as in 1823 when Benjamin 
Galloway ran for the Maryland legislature on an anti-semitic 
“Christian ticket” and was elected. The point at issue was a 
proposal sponsored by Thomas Kennedy, Galloway’s opponent, 
to remove from the Maryland Constitution the requirement that 
all public office holders make “a declaration of a belief in the 
Christian religion,” thus barring Jews from these offices. Although 
Kennedy, a Scotch Presbyterian libertarian, was defeated in 
1823, he was subsequently reelected and “was in the Maryland 
legislature in 1826, when the law qualifying Jews for public 
office was finally passed.” During the debate on his bill Kennedy 
spoke for the new spirit in America. “There are few Jews in the 
United States,” he said; “in Maryland there are very few. But if 
there was only one, to that one we ought to do justice.”* 

During the early years of the nineteenth century religious 
conflict in America declined or was muted by the nation’s absorp- 
tion in its meteoric economic development, and its confident 
belief in the ideas of progress, rationality and human perfect- 
ibility. 

When, however, the tidal waves of immigration began to fill 
the country, and especially the cities, with multitudes of “aliens,” 
poor, often illiterate, crude of speech and manner and with reli- 
gious and political beliefs not easily squared with traditional 
Anglo-American culture—doubts arose concerning our capacity 
to absorb and “Americanize” them. These doubts were minimized 
or magnified as the business cycle moved up or down. The result 
was a merging of religious, economic, and political tensions in 
cyclical alternations of toleration and conflict. It was in this soil 
that Native American, Know Nothing parties, and Anti-Catholic 
societies and pressure groups grew. In 1847, for example, the 
Native American Party, as an adjunct to the dying Whigs, nomi- 
nated as their own Presidential candidate General Zachary 
Taylor, the Whigs’ standard bearer. And at the Congressional 
elections in 1854 the bitterly anti-alien, anti-Catholic Know 


* William O. Douglas, Almanac of Liberty, p. 49. 
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Nothing Party cast one-fourth of the total vote in New York, 
more than two-fifths in Pennsylvania and nearly two-thirds in 
Massachusetts where they captured every state office and a large 
majority of the state legislature.* 


With returning prosperity and the impending irrepressible 
conflict over slavery, Know Nothingism declined and died. But 
the Native American, Anti-alien, Anti-Catholic, Anti-Jewish spirit 
of the Know Nothing Party lingered as a latent force in American 
politics. During the populist upheavals of the 1880s and 1890's 
its voice could be heard, and with the revival of the Ku Klux 
Klan following World War I, it reached a new peak of power 
and influence. The revived Klan between 1920 and 1926 grew to 
a claimed membership of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000. In many states 
it held a balance of political power and elected Congressmen, 
governors and legislators in significant numbers. It was espe- 
cially strong in Texas, Alabama, Indiana, Arizona, and Maine. 
Shot through with violence and corruption, Klan officials in 
Indiana, including the mayor of Indianapolis and the governor, 
were indicted and convicted of crimes ranging from fraud to 
murder. The Democratic convention of 1924 became a snake-pit 
of religious bitterness over the issue of a proposal to condemn 
the Klan (which failed) and the Presidential aspirations of Al 
Smith, the Catholic governor of New York. Smith went on to 
become the Democratic standard bearer in 1928 but lost in a 
campaign redolent with religious prejudice. In more recent times 
Know Nothingism has been stilled save as it may be heard more 
or less faintly in the dark corners of American politics in such 
movements as America First, the German-American Bund, and 
Gerald K. Smith’s Christian Nationalist Party. 


To illustrate, and we hope illuminate, some of these politico- 
religious conflicts we have included a number of selections on 
(1) “The Roots of Catholic Prejudice,” (2) the Constitutions 
and Declarations of Purpose of some Anti-Catholic societies of 
the Pre-Civil War period, (3) an account of the memorable 


* On the periphery of the Know Nothing agitation was the cruel persecu- 
tion of the native-born religious sect calling itself Latter Day Saints or 
Mormons. Beginning in up-state New York, it spread rapidly to Ohio and 
beyond. But with each new settlement came suspicion, resentment, and 
outright violence from their “Christian” neighbors. Driven from pillar to post 
they came to rest in their own town of Nauvoo, Illinois which by 1842 was 
the largest and most prosperous town in the state and a political force of 
considerable significance. But again envy and fear bred persecution and 
violence. Joseph Smith, the founder, and Hyrum, his brother, were arrested 
for treason and, while in jail awaiting trial, were cruelly murdered. Dissen- 
sion and conflict within and persecution from without finally drove the 
Mormons from Nauvoo. Under Brigham Young they made their heroic and 
historic trek to Salt Lake where they built a new Zion which flourishes 
today as a model of stable and prudent government. 
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Presidential election of 1884 when the unfortunate slogan “Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion” is thought to have cost Blaine the 
Presidency, (4) a statement of the objects and purposes of the 
post world War I Ku Klux Klan, and (5) a more or less official 
statement of the Klan’s goals and objectives by Imperial Wizard 
Hiram Wesley Evans. Not only because of space limitations, but 
also because we believe that Mr. Evans’ statement carries its own 
refutation, we have not included the statements written by the 
Jesuit scholar, Martin J. Scott and the Jewish writer, Joseph 
Silverman, which appear in the same volume of the North 
American Review that contains the Imperial Wizard’s article. 

Those who may wish to go beyond these readings to a more 
serious study of politico-religious conflict in America might well 
be advised to look at Ray Billington’s excellent volume on The 
Protestant Crusade 1800-1860, J. M. Mecklin’s Ku Klux Klan, 
Edmund Moores A Catholic Runs for Office, and “A History of 
Anti-Catholicism in America” by W. E. Garrison in Social Action, 
January 15, 1948. 


The Roots of Anti-Catholic Prejudice 
(Ray A. BuLmcrton, The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860* ) 


So general was . . . anti-Catholic sentiment in Colonial America 
that by 1700 a Catholic could enjoy full civil and religious rights 
only in Rhode Island, and even here it is doubtful what the 
interpretation of the liberal statutes might have been. This so- 
called No-Popery legislation had had no legitimate basis in most 
colonies, for Catholics were virtually nonexistent and only the 
inherited bigotry of the Protestant settlers motivated their en- 
actment of penal statutes. With the outbreak of the French 
and Spanish wars in 1690 the situation changed. For more than 
half a century England and her colonies were to be engaged in 
an almost continuous conflict with these Catholic powers, and 
every Catholic within the colonies was looked upon as a poten- 
tial enemy who might let his papal allegiance supersede his 
loyalty to the crown by co-operating with the armies of French 
Canada and Spanish Florida against the settlers. Americans 
now felt the same Catholic threat against their national exist- 
ence that the English had felt in the days of Elizabeth. 


* Macmillan, New York, 1938. Reprinted by permission. 
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This fear was expressed by a marked stiffening of the laws 
against Catholics, particularly in the border colonies which were 
open to attack from the enemies of England. In the south, 
where Spain constantly threatened through Florida, every at- 
tempt was made to keep the new frontier colony of Georgia 
free from Catholics who might prove disloyal to the mother 
country. While the trustees of the colony encouraged immigra- 
tion from Germany and from northern Ireland, they took pains 
to specify that all should be Protestants and appointed an 
inspector who was to make sure that no followers of the Pope 
entered the region. Catholics were granted no liberty of con- 
science and oaths denouncing transubstantiation were required 
of all officeholders after 1743. Virginia, with less excuse than 
Georgia, showed similar alarm. Rumors that the Papists and 
Indians were plotting together “to cut the throats of the 
Protestants” inspired the House of Burgesses to pass laws pre- 
venting Catholics from acting as guardians, from serving as 
witnesses, or from settling in large groups. Finally, with the 
outbreak of the Seven Years War, Virginia disarmed all Papists 
within the colony and decreed that none could keep a horse 
valued at more than five pounds, a provision evidently intended 
only to annoy. North Carolina and South Carolina did not go 
as far as Virginia, but a rigid system of oaths prevented Catho- 
lics in those two colonies from holding important offices or 
enjoying the free exercise of their religion, and in North Carolina 
they were, after 1755, forbidden to serve as guardians. 

Maryland was even more rigorous in its treatment of Papists. 
Although the colony was not menaced by border attacks, the 
presence of a large number of Catholics alarmed Protestants 
who believed that these Papists must be kept closely in check 
to prevent them from allying with the French and Indians.... 
Existing laws placed many obstacles in the way of the free 
exercise of Catholicism, but as the French danger grew more 
acute with the outbreak of Queen Anne’s War, it was felt that 
the present statutes were insufficient and in 1704 “An Act to 
Prevent the Growth of Popery” was adopted by the legisla- 
ture. This prevented any “Popish Bishop, Priest or Jesuit” from 
baptizing a child of Protestant parents, or practicing his re- 
ligion, or attempting to win converts, under threat of a heavy 
fine and imprisonment. The same measure threatened deporta- 
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tion to any “Papist or Person making profession of the Popish 
Religion” who ventured to teach school or instruct the young, 
while another law passed at the same time levied a heavy tax 
on Irish servants “to prevent the Importing of too great a num- 
ber of Irish Papists.” It was immediately recognized that these 
laws were too severe and they would, if enforced, subject 
Catholics to undue hardships. Before the year was out they were 
changed to allow priests to exercise their religious functions in 
private homes but in no other places. In this form the laws re- 
mained in force for the balance of the colonial period. ... 

The middle colonies were more directly concerned with the 

eighteenth century French wars than Virginia and Maryland, 
New York and Pennsylvania particularly being open to attack 
from Canada. Both colonies showed a marked anti-Catholic 
spirit in their efforts to protect their borders. . . . Catholics 
were disarmed, forbidden to serve in the militia, burdened with 
additional taxation, and those living in the colony were listed 
so that their conduct could be closely watched against any 
attempted uprising. Although a legislative attempt to prevent 
Catholics from holding land was blocked by the governor, the 
assembly did succeed in forbidding Catholic settlement in a 
projected western colony planned to offset French influence on 
the frontier. 
. . . The New England colonies in the eighteenth century con- 
tinued to hold the same intolerant attitude toward Catholicism 
to which they had adhered since their founding. The French 
wars gave them a better excuse for their attitude, for the pres- 
ence of French priests and emissaries promised to disrupt the 
entire system of defense upon which the New Englanders 
depended... . 

The hatred of Catholicism nurtured during the long period 
of French warfare was not allowed to die down after the Peace 
of Paris, for between 1763 and 1774 persistent propaganda was 
carried on, largely through the pulpit, which kept the people 
aroused against Popery. An effective lecture series was founded 
at Harvard in 1750 by Paul Dudley “for the detecting and con- 
victing and exposing of the idolatry of the Romish church: 
their tyranny, usurpations, damnable heresies, fatal errors, 
abominable superstitions, and other crying wickedness in her 
high places.” These widely publicized speeches attracted much 
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attention and were normally circulated in pamphlet form. . 

The spirit engendered by these attacks on Popery played at 
least a minor part in stirring up the sentiment against England 
which culminated in the Revolution. Colonial resentment found 
a target in the Quebec Act of 1774. This measure, designed to 
extend toleration to the Catholics in Quebec and to include in 
that province the French settlers of the Ohio country, was 
magnified by the colonists into a Rome-manipulated coup to 
establish Popery on their borders. They believed that an auto- 
cratic king had sought an alliance with an equally autocratic 
Pope and that the two would combine to crush the spirit of 
liberty in America. The storm of protest against the measure 
was an indication of the extent of this feeling. The patriotic 
press deplored the act as “openly countenancing Popish con- 
spiracies” designed only to array Catholic Canadians against 
Protestant Americans. “We may live,” one journal declared, “to 
see our churches converted into mass houses and our lands 
plundered by tythes for the support of the Popish clergy. The 
Inguisiton may erect her standard in Pennsylvania and the city 
of Philadelphia may yet experience the carnage of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day.” ... 

This feeling remained so strong through the early part of the 
Revolution that the president of Princeton University believed 
the common hatred of Popery caused by the Quebec Act the 
only thing which cemented the divergent religious groups in 
the colonies together sufficiently to allow them to make war, 
an opinion which was shared by English observers. . . . 

The anti-Catholic spirit continued strong through the early 
years of the Revolution, despite efforts of Washington and 
others who, for diplomatic reasons, tried to check its spread... . 
The presence of Catholics among the British troops was often 
commented upon as evidence of the king’s design to subject the 
colonies to Popery should the revolutionary movement fail and 
public celebrations in the interest of the patriotic cause fre- 
quently included outbursts against Rome. .. . 

The attitude did not endure through the war, but shifted 
abruptly with the French alliance in 1778 which made Catholic 
France no longer an enemy, but an actual friend. Enemies of 
Catholicism had an opportunity to see French soldiers and off- 
cers and were forced to concede that, if these Papists had horns 
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at all, they were at least well concealed. The No-Popery cry 
was still raised, but it was voiced now by the American Tories 
who naturally sought to discredit the alliance by appealing to 
the well-known prejudices of the colonists. Loyalist newspapers 
such as Revington’s Royal Gazetteer and the Pennsylvania 
Ledger charged that the patriots had made a grave mistake in 
forsaking Protestant England for Catholic France and that the 
inevitable result of the union would be the establishment of 
Popery in America. 

The patriots refused to be duped by these arguments and for 
the duration of the war remained mute, if not actually more 
tolerant. Leading Catholics who had come to accept minor 
persecution as part of their lot expressed amazement at the kind 
treatment accorded them. Bishop Carroll, visiting Boston, wrote: 


It is wonderful to tell what great civilities have been done to 
me in this town, where a few years ago a popish priest was 
thought to be the greatest monster in creation. Many here, even 
of their principal people, have acknowledged to me that they 
would have crossed to the opposite side of the street rather than 
meet a Roman Catholic some time ago. The horror which was 
associated with the idea of a papist is incredible; and the scan- 
dalous misrepresentations by their ministers increased the horror 
every Sunday. 


Anti-Catholicism in America was too deeply rooted to expire 
even under the influence of the French alliance and the liberal 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence. Protestants might 
be willing to admit that the 30,000 Catholics in the country 
could do them no harm, but the state constitutions which were 
adopted during the Revolution showed them still wary. .. . By 
the end of the Revolution seven states, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Connecticut, North Carolina South 
Carolina, and Georgia, specified Protestant officeholders and 
other states inflicted additional liabilities on Catholics in their 
constitutions. 


Despite this trend in the states, the federal Constitutional 
Convention remained aloof from this old controversy, North 
Carolina being the only state voting against the clause by which 
Congress was forbidden to impose any religious test on office- 
holders. There was more dissension in the ratifying conven- 
tions. In Massachusetts, in North Carolina, and perhaps in 
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Connecticut, the fear was openly expressed that popish officials 
might lead the country toward Rome and that some religious 
test was necessary. One delegate to the Massachusetts conven- 
tion wrote that he “shuddered at the idea that Roman Catholics, 
Papists, and Pagans might be introduced into office and that 
Popery and the Inquisition may be established in America.” 
These sentiments were in a distinct minority and both the 
framers and ratifiers showed a liberality highly commendable 
in view of the traditions in which they had been reared. 


The tolerant spirit of the Constitution was infectious. Its 
first amendment, preventing Congress from making any “law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof,” served as a model to discourage bigotry 
throughout the land. At the same time other factors discredited 
the intolerance of the colonists. Immigration was almost at a 
standstill and the menace of the Catholic and foreigner seemed 
a thing of the past. The people, too, were so engrossed in the 
task of developing their country in the years of prosperity which 
followed the adoption of the Constitution that they had no time 
to reflect on the danger of Popery. ... 


The changes in the eastern states, carried on between the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution and 1820, took the form 
of repeated recastings of the frames of government to instill 
into them this new spirit of liberalism. Vermont dropped the 
clause in its constitution inflicting liabilities on Catholics in 
1786, South Carolina followed in 1790 and New Hampshire 
attempted a similar change in 1792, although public opinion was 
still too strong to allow it to be carried out. Before the turn 
of the century Delaware enfranchised every free white male in- 
habitant of the state regardless of creed, and Georgia did away 
with its religious test for officeholders. Connecticut abolished 
her established Congregationalism in 1818. Four years later 
New York removed her objectionable oath against Catholics. 
Massachusetts had already abolished the religious test and in 
1833 effected the complete separation of church and state. 


The attitude of the national government during the early 
years of the Republic, however, showed that while legally Catho- 
lics might be given an equal voice with Protestants, they were 
still viewed with suspicion. The Federalist party inherited the 
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fear of Papists and foreigners which had been the property of 
the loyalists during the latter part of the Revolution, and while 
in power extended the probationary period of naturalization 
first to five years and finally in the Alien act of 1798, to four- 
teen years... . Particularly were the Irish immigrants suspected 
of furthering such schemes. They had formed the American 
Society of United Irishmen to aid their countrymen during 
the Irish insurrections and their activity had sufficiently alarmed 
the English government to occasion a direct protest from the 
British minister. The Alien and Sedition acts, adopted in the 
same year that the Irish insurrections broke forth, were aimed 
at this phase of alien activity as well as at a possible French 
menace. It was no accident that Mathew Lyon, an Irish 
Catholic, was first to suffer under the Sedition act, nor that the 
alien riots in Philadelphia were staged just outside a Catholic 
church. 

The election of Thomas Jefferson to the presidency quieted 
these nativistic sentiments, which, after 1800, lived on only in 
New England where the Federalists still retained some of the 
power they had lost throughout the nation. There prejudice 
found voice when the New Englanders, goaded by economic 
disaster, called the Hartford Convention which proposed an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution barring naturalized citi- 
= zens from civil office in the federal government... . 


The point of view of the Hartford Convention was far from 
typical of the country as a whole. For the most part the people 
had been won over to the program of toleration inspired by the 
Declaration of Independence, the Federal Constitution and the 
liberal constitutions of many of the states. There were only a 
handful of Catholics in the country and they were obviously 
not to be feared, so that those who still harbored nativistic sen- 
timents were motivated more by the remembrance of a dreadful 
power than by the presence of instruments of that power. There 
was every indication in the period before 1820 that the No- 
Popery sentiment of colonial days had completely vanished. 
New forces in the next decades were to show that the same 
intolerant abhorrence of Rome endured beneath the surface, but 
it was not until those new forces were brought into play that 
anti-Catholic sentiment again assumed a prominent role in 
national life. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY, TO PROMOTE THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION, 1840 


Whereas, the principles of the court of Rome are totally 
irreconcilable with the gospel of Christ; liberty of conscience; 
the rights of man; and with the constitution and laws of the 
United States of America.—And whereas, the influence of Roman- 
ism is rapidly extending through this Republic, endangering the 
peace and freedom of our country—Therefore, being anxious to 
preserve the ascendancy of “pure religion and undefiled,” and to 
maintain and perpetuate the genuine truths of Protestantism 
unadulterated; with devout confidence in the sanction of the 
Great Head of the Church to aid our efforts in withstanding the 
“power and great authority of the Beast, and the strong delusion 
of the False Prophet,” we do hereby agree to be governed by 
the following Constitution: 

I. This Society shall be called “The American Society, to pro- 
mote the principles of the Protestant Reformation.” 


II. To act as a Home Missionary society—to diffuse correct 
information concerning the distinctions between Protestantism 
and Popery—to arouse Protestants to a proper sense of their 
duty in reference to the Romanists—and to use all evangelical 
methods to convert the Papists to Christianity by Lectures, and 
the dissemination of suitable Tracts and standard books upon 
the Romish controversy. 


III. Any person who subscribes to the principles of this Consti- 
tution, and who contributes in any way to the funds of this 
Society, may be a member, and shall be entitled to a vote at all 
public meetings. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION 


Whereas, we believe the system of Popery to be, in its prin- 
ciples and tendency, subversive of civil and religious liberty, and 
destructive to the spiritual welfare of men, we unite for the 


* From Ray A. Billington, The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860. Macmillan, 
New York, 1938. Reprinted by permission. 
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purpose of defending our Protestant interests against the great 
exertions now making to propagate that system in the United 
States; and adopt the following constitution:— 

Article I. This Society shall be called the American Protestant 
Association. 

Article II. The objects of its formation, and for the attainment 
of which its efforts shall be directed, are— 


1. The union and encouragement of Protestant ministers of 
the gospel, to give to their several congregations instruction on 
the differences between Protestantism and Popery. 


2. To call attention to the necessity of a more extensive dis- 
tribution, and thorough study of the Holy Scriptures. 


3. The circulation of books and tracts adapted to give informa- 
tion on the various errors of Popery in their history, tendency, 
and design. 


4. To awaken the attention of the community to the dangers 
which threaten the liberties, and the public and domestic institu- 
tions, of these United States from the assaults of Romanism. 

Article III. This Association shall be composed of all such 
persons as agree in adopting the purposes and principles of this 
constitution and contribute to the funds by which it is supported. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PROTESTANT SOCIETY 


Whereas the influence of Romanism is rapidly extending over 
this Republic, endangering the freedom and the institutions of 
our country, by withholding the “Word of God” from large 
masses of minds, leaving them in ignorance, and under the 
influence of superstition: And whereas we desire to secure the 
permanency of our free institutions, and through them the liberty 
of conscience, to maintain and perpetuate “pure religion and 
undefiled,” and also to rescue from error and from sin those 
who are in spiritual darkness, we adopt the following 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I 


As this Society is of a national character, it shall be called “The 
American Protestant Society.” 
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Article II 


The object of this Society is to diffuse throughout the United 
States the principles of the Protestant religion, for the purpose 
of enlightening the minds both of Protestants and of Romanists 
respecting the doctrines and the duties revealed in the Word of 
God, and to diffuse correct information concerning the distinc- 
tions between Protestantism and Romanism. 


Article III 


Believing coercion in religious opinions, and the spirit of de- 
nunciation, to be inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, the 
means to be employed to secure the objects of the Society, are 
Light and Love; in the use of these means, the Society will aim 
to enlighten Protestants concerning the nature, operation, and 
influence of Romanism, as well to guard against its encroach- 
ments upon our civil and religious institutions, as to awaken 
Christian feeling and Christian action for the salvation of Roman- 
ists, by the employment of the Press, Lecturing Agents, Misssion- 
aries, and Colporteurs, to circulate Bibles, Tracts, and Books 
upon the subject—looking unto God for success in this work. 


Article IV 


As it is a prominent object of this Society to diffuse correct 
information on the subject of Protestantism and Romanism, the 
Society will moreover appoint a Committee of literary gentle- 
men, who will receive donations of books, and money for the 
purchase of books, in order that a Library may be collected, that 
shall embrace the standard works on these subjects that have 
been published by Protestant and by Roman Catholic writers; 
which Library shall be kept in connexion with the Depository 
of the Society, and be under the control of its Executive Com- 
mittee, for the use of Protestant Ministers of all denominations, 
and of literary gentlemen, who may desire to resort to it for 
the purposes of reference. 
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“Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” Resurrected* 


(Davin G. FARRELLY, 1955) 


Among the papers of Mr. Justice John Marshall Harlan, grand- 
father of the recent Eisenhower appointee to the United States 
Supreme Court, is a memorandum relating to a famous political 
incident that took place in 1884. In a presidential election noted 
for vilification on all sides, the Reverend Samuel D. Burchard 
characterized the Democratic party as one of “Rum, Romanism 
and Rebellion.” This epithetic phrase turned out to be a classic 
campaign blunder.... 


There is some evidence that James G. Blaine of Maine did not 
want to be a candidate for the presidency in 1884. One of the 
main reasons for his reluctance, and a prophetic one at that, was 
his belief that he could never carry the electoral votes of New 
York. Nevertheless he was duly nominated as the Republican 
standard-bearer and opposed Grover Cleveland, the Democratic 
presidential nominee. Since Cleveland’s home state was New 
York, it would have been difficult in any event for Blaine to 
capture a majority of popular votes there. As it turned out, New 
York proved to be the pivot state in the 1884 elections. The 
voting results were not known immediately, but when they were 
released the final count showed Cleveland the winner over Blaine 
by a mere 1,149 plurality of the New York State voters. 


Cleveland needed New York’s 36 electoral votes to gain the 
White House. With New York in the fold, his total electoral vote 
was 219 to Blaine’s 182. Cleveland carried Connecticut, Indiana, 
and New Jersey by slim margins, too but the New York vote 
was crucial to his victory... . 

During October, Blaine had been conducting his canvass in 
the West. His campaign tour was scheduled to end in the East, 
and he returned to New York City [and took a suite of rooms 
for his family at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. ] 


The New York Times [October 29] carried a story on the 
second page that the first thing on Blaine’s program would 
be “a carefully concocted scene in which a number of clergy- 


* Western Political Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 2, June 1955, pp. 262-270 
Reprinted by permission. 
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men will be the puppets.” . . . Needless to say, the New York 
Times was unfriendly to Blaine’s candidacy. 

Soon after nine o'clock the Protestant clergy gathered at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel preparatory to meeting with Blaine. .. . 
Shortly after ten o'clock word was sent to Blaine that his pres- 
ence was desired. By that time several hundred pastors and 
divinity students were assembled. 


The New York Tribune reported with exaggeration that 1,018 
ministers greeted Blaine. A backer of Blaine, this newspaper 
quoted the reception speaker as follows: 


“We are your friends, Mr. Blaine,” said the Rev. Dr. Burchard, 
taking Mr. Blaine by the hand. “We believe that you have the 
capacity to lead and govern 55,000,000 people. We honor your 
name and we are here to give you the assurance that the voice 
of calumny cannot hurt it. We are Republicans, loyal to the party 
and loyal to you.” 


Only in the World was Burchard’s address of welcome to 
Blaine quoted in full: 


We are very happy to welcome you to this circle. You see here 
a representation of all the denominations of this city. You see 
the large number that are represented. We are your friends, Mr. 
Blaine. Notwithstanding all the calumnies that have been waged 
in the papers against you, we stand by your side. We expect to 
vote for you next Tuesday. We have a higher expectation, which 
is that you will be the President of the United States, and that 
you will do honor to your name, to the United States and to the 
high office you will occupy. We are Republicans, and don’t 
propose to leave our party and identify ourselves with the party 
whose antecedents have been Rum, Romanism and Rebellion. 
We are loyal to our flag, we are loyal to you. 


In addition to the news item which quoted Burchard’s “Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion” remark, the World contained a rousing 
editorial on the subject. It identified Burchard as pastor of the 
Murray Hill Presbyterian Church. In sarcastic tone this partisan 
but reformist newspaper referred to Burchard as “Chairman of 
the Pietistic Primary.” It asked Irish and Democrats how they 
relished the Burchard picture of their party. How did they like 
association with hypocrites and bigots who denounce their faith? 
“The designation is an insult to a great majority of the people 
of the United States,” and the “offense is the more serious be- 
cause the insult came from a minister of the Gospel.” 
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. .. With less than a week until election day, here was a last- 
minute campaign issue handed to the Democrats with a ready- 
made battle cry: Rum, Romanism and Rebellion. They made the 
most of it, using posters and handbills. Their efforts were aided 
by a seventy-two hour silence on the part of Blaine. Some of the 
more unscrupulous Democratic publicity agencies attributed 
“Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” to Blaine himself. On Sunday, 
November second, handbills were distributed at the doors of 
Catholic churches in the New York area and in many com- 
munities across the country. 


Not until Saturday, November first, did Blaine disavow the 
remark. Sunday papers carried his New Haven speech, with the 
Democratic press making much of Blaine’s three-day delay. 
Blaine’s defense, before a crowd of 15,000 people, follows: 


In the city of Hartford I had a letter put in my hands, asking 
me why I had charged the Democratic party with being inspired 
by rum, Romanism, and rebellion. My answer, in the first place, 
is that they put in my mouth an unfortunate expression of an- 
other man; and in the next place, it gives me an opportunity to 
say, at the close of the campaign, that in public speeches which I 
have made I have refrained carefully and instinctively from 
making any disrespectful allusions to the Democratic party. I 
differ from that party profoundly on matters of principle, but I 
have too much respect for the millions of my countrymen whom 
it embraces to assail it with epithets or abuse. In the next place, 
I am sure that I am the last man in the United States who would 
make a disrespectful allusion to another man’s religion. The 
United States guarantees freedom of religious opinion, and 
before the law and under the Constitution the Protestant and the 
Catholic and the Hebrew stand entitled to absolutely the same 
recognition and the same protection; and if disrespectful allusion 
is here to be made toward the religion of any man, as I have 
said, I am the last man to make it; for, though Protestant by 
conviction, and connected with a Protestant church, I should 
esteem myself of all men the most degraded if under any pres- 
sure, or under any temptation, I could in any presence make a 
disrespectful allusion to that ancient faith in which my revered 
mother lived and died. 


There seems to be substantial agreement among those who 
have written of the “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” incident 
that Blaine did not hear Burchard make that remark... . 

Certainly this is a plausible explanation, and it may be true. 
Moreover, it seems to be the historically accepted account of 
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Blaine’s behavior. On the other hand, Harlan’s version is just as 
plausible, if not more so. It is completely at variance with the 
traditional understanding of the Blaine-Burchard episode at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel... . 

According to Harlan’s memorandum of [a] dinner at Wormley’s 
Hotel during the winter of 1884-85, he sat next to or oppo- 
site Mr. Blaine. Wrote Harlan: 


The Burchard incident was referred to by Mr. Blaine, and he 
said that the utterance of the words “Rum, Romanism and Rebel- 
lion” stunned and amazed him for the moment and went through 
him like a knife; that in responding to Burchard’s address of 
welcome he made no allusion to those words, for the reason that, 
at the time, he did not think they were heard except by a few of 
those present who stood very near to Dr. Burchard, but who did 
not seem to recognize their mischievous effect; that at the instant 
he determined not to appear to have heard what Burchard said, 
as he supposed that more harm would be done by noticing his 
remarks than by passing them by without observation. 

What emerges from the Harlan version is an understanding of 
the momentary predicament that faced Blaine. With a quick 
decision demanded of him, Blaine reacted promptly to the situa- 
tion as he discerned it. Of course if there had been a public 
address system in those days, everyone in the room would have 
heard Burchard’s remark. Then Blaine would still have had a 
decision to make, but under those circumstances he might very 
well have repudiated Burchard on the spot. Indeed, speculating 
editorially two days before the election, the New York Times 
pointed out that Blaine was usually quick enough and that an 
immediate disclaimer would have been to his benefit. However, 
continued the Times editorial, “he apparently hadn’t realized it 
would be reported and he has no objections to being voted for 
by anybody on any ground whatever.” 

As things turned out, Blaine should have spoken up sooner 
than he did. Presumably he read the World on Thursday, or 
some of his advisers must have told him of the adverse report in 
that paper. Today, with the advantage of 20/20 hindsight vision, 
it is easy to condemn Blaine for his delayed response. Yet the 
real mystery is why Blaine waited so long before disavowing 
Burchard’s remark. 

From his dinner conversation with Blaine, Justice Harlan had 
other observations to record. First, and this may help to explain 
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Blaine’s three-day delay in rebuking Burchard, Blaine said “that 
when Burchard’s talk was published it was impossible for him 
before the election to undo the harm that had been done.” 
Second, Blaine admitted that he had made a mistake in judgment 
when he had not, “on the spot, rebuked Dr. Burchard’s attack 
upon the Catholic Church”; and “that he would have been 
elected if he had.” Third, when asked for proof of the harm 
done by Burchard’s attack, “Mr. Blaine said that when he sub- 
sequently met John Kelly, the Tammany leader, the latter said 
to him “All is over. ” Harlan inferred from the statement about 
Kelly that he had “in a private way arranged, ‘on the sly,’ to get 
for Blaine a large Catholic vote which ordinarily had supported 
the Democratic party.” 


Harlan concluded his memorandum in this fashion: 


Blaine lost New York by a small vote, and, beyond all ques- 
tion, Burchard’s “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” defeated him 
in that State. The case furnishes proof, if any were needed, that 
when a minister of the Gospel talks politics before a crowd, he is 
apt to be imprudent in speech and to say something that will 
injure the party which he assumes to represent. 


Shortly after his defeat, Blaine himself had been less charitable 
about the Burchard incident: 


As the Lord sent upon us an ass in the shape of a preacher, 
and a rainstorm, to lessen our vote in New York, I am disposed 
to feel resigned to the dispensation of defeat, which flowed 
directly from these agencies. 


The Ku Klux Klan Revival — Objects and Purposes* 


ARTICLE II 


“Section 1. The objects of this Order shall be to unite white 
male persons, native-born Gentile citizens of the United States 
of America, who owe no allegiance of any nature or degree to 
any foreign government, nation, institution, sect, ruler, person or 


* From Stanley Frost, The Challenge of The Klan, (Bobbs-Merrill, In- 
dianapolis, 1924). Reprinted by permission. 
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people; whose morals are good; whose reputations and vocations 
are respectable; whose habits are exemplary; who are of sound 
minds and eighteen years or more of age, under a common oath 
into a brotherhood of strict regulations; to cultivate and promote 
patriotism toward our Civil Government; to practise an honor- 
able klannishness toward each other; to exemplify a practical 
benevolence; to shield the sanctity of the home and the chastity 
of womanhood; to maintain forever white supremacy, to teach 
and faithfully inculcate a high spiritual philosophy through an 
exalted ritualism, and by a practical devotion to conserve, pro- 
tect and maintain the distinctive institutions, rights, privileges, 
principles, traditions and ideals of a pure Americanism. 


The Klan’s Fight for Americanism” 


(Hiram Wesrey Evans, Imperial Wizard and Emperor, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan) 


The Ku Klux Klan on last Thanksgiving Day passed its tenth 
anniversary. In one decade it has made a place and won a 
record for achievement which are almost, if not quite, unique 
in the history of great popular movements. It has not merely 
grown from a handful to a membership of millions, from poverty 
to riches, from obscurity to great influence, from fumbling im- 
potence to the leadership in the greatest cause now before the 
American people. All these are important, but not vital. 

What is vital is that in these years the Klan has shown a 
power to reform and cleanse itself from within, to formulate 
and vitalize fundamental instincts into concrete thought and 
purposeful action, to meet changing conditions with adaptability 
but without weakness, to speak for and to lead the common 
people of America and, finally, to operate through the appli- 
cation of practical patriotism to public life with increasing 
success, and along the only constructive lines to be found in 
the present welter of our national thought. 


* From The North American Review, Vol. 223, 1926-27. 
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... A [major] danger is from disunity, so strikingly shown during 
the war and from a mongrelization of thought and purpose. It 
is not merely foreign policy that is involved; it is all our thoughts 
at home, our morals, education, social conduct—everything. We 
are already confused and disunited in every way; the alien 
groups themselves, and the skilful alien propaganda, are both 
tearing steadily at all that makes for unity in nationhood, or for 
the soul of Americanism. .. . 

One more point about the present attitude of the old stock 
American: he has revived and increased his long-standing dis- 
trust of the Roman Catholic Church. It is for this that the native 
Americans, and the Klan as their leader, are most often de- 
nounced as intolerant and prejudiced. This is not because we 
oppose the Catholic more than we do the alien, but because our 
enemies recognize that patriotism and race loyalty cannot safely 
be denounced, while our own tradition of religious freedom 
gives them an opening here, if they can sufficiently confuse the 
issue. 

The fact is, of course, that our quarrel with the Catholics is 
not religious but political. The Nordic race is, as is well known, 
almost entirely Protestant, and there remains in its mental heri- 
tage an anti-Catholic attitude based on lack of sympathy with 
the Catholic psychology, on the historic opposition of the Roman 
Church to the Nordics’ struggle for freedom and achievement, 
and on the memories of persecutions. But this strictly religious 
prejudice is not now active in America, and so far as I can learn, 
never has been. I do not know of a single manifestation in recent 
times of hostility to any Catholic because of his religion, nor to 
the Catholic Church because of its beliefs. Certainly the Ameri- 
can has always granted to the Catholic not only full religious 
liberty, without interference or abuse either public or private, 
but also every civil, social and political equality. Neither the 
present day Protestant nor the Klan wishes to change this in any 
degree.... 

The real indictment against the Roman Church is that it is, 
fundamentally and irredeemably, in its leadership, in politics, in 
thought, and largely in membership, actually and actively alien, 
un-American and usually anti-American. The old stock Ameri- 
cans, . . . see in the Roman Church today the chief leader of 
alienism, and the most dangerous alien power with a foothold 
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inside our boundaries. It is this and nothing else that has revived 
hostility to Catholicism. By no stretch of the imagination can it 
fairly be called religious prejudice, though, now that the hostility 
has become active, it does derive some strength from the reli- 
gious schism. 

We Americans see many evidences of Catholic alienism. We 
believe that its official position and its dogma, its theocratic 
autocracy and its claim to full authority in temporal as well as 
spiritual matters, all make it impossible for it as a church, or for 
its members if they obey it, to cooperate in a free democracy 
in which Church and State have been separated. It is true that 
in this country the Roman Church speaks very softly on these 
points, so that many Catholics do not know them. It is also 
true that the Roman priests preach Americanism, subject to 
their own conception of Americanism, of course. But the Roman 
Church itself makes a point of the divine and unalterable char- 
acter of its dogma, it has never seen fit to abandon officially 
any of these un-American attitudes, and it still teaches them in 
other countries. Until it does renounce them, we cannot believe 
anything except that they all remain in force, ready to be called 
into action whenever feasible, and temporarily hushed up only 
for expediency. 

The hierarchial government of the Roman Church is equally 
at odds with Americanism. The Pope and the whole hierarchy 
have been for centuries almost wholly Italian. It is nonsense 
to suppose that a man, by entering a church, loses his race or 
national loyalties. The Roman Church today, therefore, is 
just what its name says—Roman; and it is impossible for its 
hierarchy or the policies they dictate to be in real sympathy 
with Americanism. Worse, the Italians have proven to be one 
of the least assimilable of people. . 

We find, too, that even in America, the majority of the leaders 
and of the priests of the Roman Church are either foreign born 
or of foreign parentage and training. They, like other aliens, 
are unable to teach Americanism if they wish, because both race 
and education prevent their understanding what it is. The 
service they give it, even if sincere, can at best produce only 
confusion 6f thought... . 

Another difficulty is that the Catholic Church here constantly 
represents, speaks for and cares for the interests of a large body 
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of alien peoples. Most immigration of recent years, so un- 
assimilable and fundamentally un-American, has been Catholic. 
The Catholics of American stock have been submerged and al- 
most lost; the aliens and their interests dictate all policies of the 
Roman Church which are not dictated from Rome itself. 

Also, the Roman Church seems to take pains to prevent the 
assimilation of these people. Its parochial schools, its foreign 
born priests, the obstacles it places in the way of marriage with 
Protestants unless the children are bound in advance to Roman- 
ism, its persistent use of the foreign languages in church and 
school, its habit of grouping aliens together and thus creating 
insoluble alien masses—all these things strongly impede Ameri- 
canization. Of course they also strengthen and solidify the Catho- 
lic Church, and make its work easier, .. . but the fact remains 
that they are hostile to Americanism. 

Finally, there is the undeniable fact that the Roman Church 
takes an active part in American politics. It has not been con- 
tent to accept in good faith the separation of Church and State, 
and constantly tries through political means to win advantages 
for itself and its people—in other words, to be a political power 
in America, as well as a spiritual power. Denials of Catholic 
activity in politics are too absurd to need discussion. The 
“Catholic vote” is as well recognized a factor as the “dry vote”. 
All politicians take it for granted. 

The facts are that almost everywhere, and especially in the 
great industrial centers where the Catholics are strongest, they 
vote almost as a unit, under control of leaders of their own faith, 
always in support of the interests of the Catholic Church and of 
Catholic candidates without regard to other interests, and always 
also in support of alienism whenever there is an issue raised. 
They vote, in short, not as American citizens, but as aliens and 
Catholics! They form the biggest, strongest, most cohesive of 
all the alien blocs. On many occasions they form alliances with 
other alien blocs against American interests, as with the Jews 
in New York today, and with others in the case of the recent 
opposition to immigration restriction. Incidentally they have 
been responsible for some of the worst abuses in American 
politics, and today are the chief support of such machines as 
that of Brennan in Chicago, Curley in Boston and Tammany 
in New York. 
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All this might occur without direct sanction from the Roman 
Church, though that would not make it less a “Catholic” menace. 
But the evidence is that the Church acts directly and often con- 
trols these activities. The appearance of Roman clergy in “inside” 
political councils, the occasional necessity of “seeing” a prelate 
to accomplish political results, and above all the fact that during 
the fight in the Democratic National Convention of 1924 the 
hotel lobbies and the corridors of Madison Square Garden were 
suddenly black with priests, all seem to prove that the Catholic 
Church acts in politics as a church, and that it must bear respon- 
sibility for these evils. 

This is the indictment of the old-stock Americans against the 
Roman Church. If at any time it should clear its skirts, should 
prove its willingness to become American in America, and to be 
politically an equal among equals with other religious bodies, 
then Americans would make no indictment of it whatever. But 
until it does these things it must be opposed as must all other 
agencies which stand against America’s destiny. .. . 

America was Protestant from birth. 

She must remain Protestant, if the Nordic stock is to finish its 
destiny. We of the old stock Americans could not work . . . if 
we become priest-ridden, if we had to submit our consciences 
and limit our activities and suppress our thoughts at the com- 
mand of any man, much less of a man sitting upon Seven Hills 
thousands of miles away. This we will not permit. Rome shall 
not rule us. Protestantism must be supreme. .. . 

Just how we of the Klan will accomplish this we do not yet 
know. Our first task has been to organize and this is not yet 
quite accomplished. But already we are beginning our second 
stage, which is to meet, stop and remove the invader and leave 
ourselves free once more. In the strict sense we have no pro- 
gramme. We are not ready for one and have not put our minds 
to it. No such popular movement ever springs full-panoplied 
from the head of any man or group. For some time we must 
be opportunists, meeting the enemy wherever he attacks and 
attacking where we can. This course, so far, has accomplished 
much more than could have been by a hard and fast pro- 
gramme. We expect to continue it. 

The Jew is a more complex problem. His abilities are great, 
he contributes much to any country where he lives. This is par- 
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ticularly true of the Western Jew, those of the stocks we have 
known so long. Their separation from us is more religious than 
racial. When freed from persecution these Jews have shown a 
tendency to disintegrate and amalgamate. We may hope that 
shortly, in the free atmosphere of America, Jews of this class 
will cease to be a problem. Quite different are the Eastern Jews 
of recent immigration, the Jews known as the Askhenasim. It is 
interesting to note that anthropologists now tell us that these 
are not true Jews, but only Judaized Mongols—Chazars. These, 
unlike the true Hebrew, show a divergence from the American 
type so great that there seems little hope of their assimilation. 

The most menacing and most difficult problem facing America 
today is this of the permanently unassimilable alien. . . . We 
intend to see that the American stock remains supreme. 


This is a problem which must shortly engage the best American 
minds. We can neither expel, exterminate nor enslave these low- 
standard aliens, yet their continued presence on the present basis 
means our doom. Those who know the American character know 
that if the problem is not soon solved by wisdom, it will be 
solved by one of those cataclysmic outbursts which have so often 
disgraced—and saved!—the race. Our attempt to find a sane 
solution is one of the best justifications of the Klan’s existence. 

Toward the Catholic as an individual the Klan has no “atti- 
tude” whatever. His religion is none of our business. But toward 
the Catholic Church as a political organization and toward the 
individual Catholic who serves it as such, we have a definite 
intolerance. We are intolerant of the refusal of the Roman 
Church to accept equality in a democracy, and resent its 
attempts to use clerical power in our politics. We resent too, 
the subservience of members who follow clerical commands in 
politics. We are intolerant, also, of the efforts of the Roman 
Church to prevent the assimilation of immigrant members. We 
demand that in politics and in education the Roman Church 
abandon its clutching after special and un-American privileges, 
and that it become content to depend for its strength on the 
truth of its teachings and the spiritual power of its leaders. 
Further than this we ask nothing. We admit that this is intolerant; 
we deny that it is either bigoted or unjust. 
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Chapter III 


The 1928 Presidential Campaign 


The religious argument over Alfred E. Smith’s candidacy be- 
gan long before 1928. It began in earnest at the 1924 convention 
in which the prolonged conflict between Smith and McAdoo re- 
sulted, after 103 ballots, in the “stalemate” nomination of John W. 
Davis and Charles Bryan. As the Smith campaign gathered 
momentum between 1924 and 1928, so did the religious issue. 
Proponents of Smith’s nomination were described as part of an 
“alien, Catholic conspiracy” to overthrow the Protestant, Anglo- 
Saxon majority under which the country had achieved its inde- 
pendence and its greatness. Smith’s candidacy, said George Fort 
Milton of Tennessee, was designed to appeal “to the aliens who 
feel that the old America, the America of the Anglo-Saxon stock, 
is a hateful thing which must be overturned and humiliated, .. . 
to the Catholics who have been made to believe that they are 
entitled to the White House, and to the Jews who likewise are to 
be instilled with the feeling that this is the time for God’s chosen 
people to chastise America yesteryear. . . . If the dominance of 
such groups represents the new America which Smith is seeking 
to arouse, the old America, the America of Jackson, of Lincoln 
and Wilson should rise up in wrath and defeat it.” 


Some of the Smith forces were equally radical and “bigoted” 
in the motives which they attributed to those who for any reason 
opposed Smith’s nomination and election. “The objection to Al 
Smith in the South,” wrote one of Smith’s supporters in November 
1926 “when all the cheap talk has been discounted, is founded 
purely and simply on the religious issue. . . . The election of 
Alfred E. Smith . . . is a needed surgical operation to remove 
the blood clot of stupidity, bigotry and blind prejudice from the 
brain of the Solid South.” 


A full page ad in the New York Times of October 24, 1928, 
under a drawing of The Unknown Soldier directly accused 
Hoover and the Republicans of fanning the flames of religious 
bigotry. “You can rebuke the party willing to accept the support 
of bigots by voting for Smith and Roosevelt,” it said. The ad was 
signed by James J. Walker and the New York County Democratic 
Committee. 
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As a final illustration of the extremities to which the argument 
descended in 1928 one might quote the following from Union 
and Times, official organ of the Diocese of Buffalo in its issue of 
October 4, 1928: “The Protestant Church in the United States 
has existed upon the unestablished fact that this is a Protestant 
country. It has clung to this fallacy like a drowning man to a 
straw. . . . Were a Catholic elected tomorrow the drowning 
man, in the person of the Protestant Church, would quickly sink 
from view.” And the October 1928 issue of The Missionary, organ 
of the Catholic Missionary Union, said . . . “All Catholic lovers 
of Christ are feverishly praying for Governor Smith’s success. 
. .. Have you ever thought what life in the United States will 
mean when it becomes the fashion, the rage, to be Catholic? 
.. . Watch how America is going to become pro-Catholic all at 
once. ... We should be charitable enough to take no notice of 
the change ... and carry on as if we had always been, all of us, 
loyal children of Holy church. This change may take place early 
in the administration of Governor Smith as President.” 

In this setting Al Smith was beaten and beaten badly. An 
analysis of factors leading to his defeat is made below in Chapter 
Six, “A Catholic for President.” For an extended account of the 
1928 campaign see: Edmund H. Moore, A Catholic Runs For 
President, N. Y. 1956. We have reprinted in this chapter two 
historic documents which came out of Al Smith’s candidacy: 
Charles C. Marshall’s ‘Open Letter to The Honorable Alfred 
E. Smith” and the response which the editor of the Atlantic 
entitled “Catholic and Patriot: Governor Smith Replies.” 


An Open Letter to The Honorable 
Alfred E. Smith* 


(CHARLES C. MARSHALL, 1927) 


SmR:— 

The American people take pride in viewing the progress of an 
American citizen from the humble estate in which his life began 
toward the highest office within the gift of the nation. It is for 
this reason that your candidacy for the Presidential nomination 
has stirred the enthusiasm of a great body of your fellow citizens. 


* From The Atlantic Monthly, April 1927. Reprinted by permission. 
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They know and rejoice in the hardship and the struggle which 
have fashioned you as a leader of men. They know your fidelity 
to the morality you have advocated in public and private life 
and to the religion you have revered; your great record of public 
trusts successfully and honestly discharged; your spirit of fair 
play, and justice even to your political opponents. Partisanship 
bids fair to quail before the challenge of your personality, and 
men who vote habitually against your party are pondering your 
candidacy with sincere respect; and yet — through all this tribute 
there is a note of doubt, a sinister accent of interrogation, not as 
to intentional rectitude and moral purpose, but as to certain 
conceptions which your fellow citizens attribute to you as a 
loyal and conscientious Roman Catholic, which in their minds 
are irreconcilable with that Constitution which as President you 
must support and defend, and with the principles of civil and 
religious liberty on which American institutions are based. 

To this consideration no word of yours, or on your behalf, has 
yet been addressed. Its discussion in the interests of the public 
weal is obviously necessary, and yet a strange reticence avoids 
it, often with the unjust and withering attribution of bigotry or 
prejudice as the unworthy motive of its introduction. Undoubtedly 
a large part of the public would gladly avoid a subject the 
discussion of which is so unhappily associated with rancor and 
malevolence, and yet to avoid the subject is to neglect the pro- 
foundest interests of our national welfare. 

American life has developed into a variety of religious beliefs 
and ethical systems, religious and nonreligious, whose claims 
press more and more. upon public attention. None of these pre- 
sents a more definite philosophy or makes a more positive de- 
mand upon the attention and reason of mankind than your 
venerable Church, which recently at Chicago, in the greatest 
religious demonstration that the world has ever seen, declared 


her presence and her power in American life.* Is not the time 
ripe and the occasion opportune for a declaration, if it can be 


made, that shall clear away all doubt as to the reconcilability of 
her status and her claims with American constitution principles? 


* The reference here is to the Eucharistic Congress held in Chicago in 
1926 at which an estimated 400,000 men, under the auspices of the Holy 
Name Society, gathered in what was described as “the most impressive 
demonstration of religious faith and loyalty ever staged in the Western 
Hemisphere.” 
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With such a statement the only question as to your proud eligi- 
bility to the Presidential office would disappear, and the doubts 
of your fellow citizens not of the Roman Catholic Church would 
be instantly resolved in your favor. 

The conceptions to which we refer are not superficial. They 
are of the very life and being of that Church, determining its 
status and its relation to the State, and to the great masses of 
men whose convictions deny them the privilege of membership 
in that Church. Surely the more conscientious the Roman Catho- 
lic, and the more loyal to his Church, the more sincere and un- 
qualified should be his acceptance of such conceptions. 

These conceptions have been recognized before by Roman 
Catholics as a potential obstacle to their participation in public 
office, Pope Leo XIII himself declaring, in one of his encyclical 
letters, that ‘it may in some places be true that for most urgent 
and just reasons it is by no means expedient for (Roman) 
Catholics to engage in public affairs or to take an active part 
in politics.’ 

It is indeed true that a loyal and conscientious Roman Catholic 
could and would discharge his oath of office with absolute fidelity 
to his moral standards. As to that in general, and as to you in 
particular, your fellow citizens entertain no doubt. But those 
moral standards differ essentially from the moral standards of 
all men not Roman Catholics. They are derived from the basic 
political doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, asserted against 
repeated challenges for fifteen hundred years, that God has 
divided all power over men between the secular State and that 
Church. Thus Pope Leo XIII, in 1885, in his encyclical letter on 
The Christian Constitution of States, says: “The Almighty has 
appointed the charge of the human race between two powers, 
the ecclesiastical and the civil, the one being set over divine, 
and the other over human things.’ 

The deduction is inevitable that, as all power over human 
affairs, not given to the State by God, is given by God to the 
Roman Catholic Church, no other churches or religious or ethical 
societies have in theory any direct power from God and are 
without direct divine sanction, and therefore without natural 
right to function on the same basis as the Roman Catholic 
Church in the religious and moral affairs of the State. The result 
is that that Church, if true to her basic political doctrine, is hope- 
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lessly committed to that intolerance that has disfigured so much 
of her history. This is frankly admitted by Roman Catholic 
authorities. 

Pope Pius IX in the famous Syllabus (1864) said: “To hold 
that national churches, withdrawn from the authority of the 
Roman Pontiff and altogether separated, can be established, is 
error.’ 

That great compendium of Roman Catholic teaching, the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, declares that the Roman Catholic Church 
‘regards dogmatic intolerance, not alone as her incontestable 
right, but as her sacred duty.’ It is obvious that such convictions 
leave nothing in theory of the religious and moral rights of those 
who are not Roman Catholics. And, indeed, that is Roman 
Catholic teaching and the inevitable deduction from Roman 
Catholic claims, if we use the word ‘rights’ strictly. Other 
churches other religious societies, are tolerated in the State, not 
by right, but by favor. 

Pope Leo XIII is explicit on this point: “The (Roman Catholic) 
Church, indeed, deems it unlawful to place the various forms 
of divine worship on the same footing as the true religion, but 
does not, on that account, condemn those rulers who, for the 
sake of securing some great good or of hindering some great 
evil, allow patiently custom or usage to be a kind of sanction for 
each kind of religion having its place in the State.’ 

That is, there is not a lawful equality of other religions with 
that of the Roman Catholic Church, but that Church will allow 
state authorities for politic reasons — that is, by favor, but not 
by right — to tolerate other religious societies. We would ask, 
sir, whether such favors can be accepted in place of rights by 
those owning the name of freemen? 


II 


Furthermore, the doctrine of the Two Powers, in effect and 
theory, inevitably makes the Roman Catholic Church at times 
sovereign and paramount over the State. It is true that in theory 
the doctrine assigns to the secular State jurisdiction over secular 
matters and to the Roman Catholic Church jurisdiction over 
matters of faith and morals, each jurisdiction being exclusive of 
the other within undisputed lines. But the universal experience 
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of mankind that demonstrated, and reason teaches, that many 
questions must arise between the State and the Roman Catholic 
Church in respect to which it is impossible to determine to the 
satisfaction of both in which jurisdiction the matter at issue lies. 

Here arises the irrepressible conflict. Shall the State or the 
Roman Catholic Church determine? The Constitution of the 
United States clearly ordains that the State shall determine the 
question. The Roman Catholic Church demands for itself the 
sole right to determine it, and holds that within the limits of 
that claim it is superior to and supreme over the State. The 
Catholic Encyclopedia clearly so declares: ‘In case of direct con- 
tradition, making it impossible for both jurisdictions to be exer- 
cised, the jurisdiction of the Church prevails and that of the 
State is excluded.’ And Pope Pius IX in the Syllabus asserted: 
‘To say in the case of conflicting laws enacted by the Two 
Powers, the civil law prevails, is error.’ 

Extreme as such a conclusion may appear, it is inevitable in 
Roman Catholic philosophy. That Church by the very theory of 
her existence cannot yield, because what she claims as her right 
and her truth she claims is hers by the ‘direct act of God’; in her 
theory, God himself directly forbids. The State cannot yield be- 
cause of a great mass of citizens who are not Roman Catholics. 
By its constitutional law and in the nature of things, practices 
of religion in its opinion inconsistent with its peace and safety 
are unlawful; the law of its being — the law of necessity — 
forbids. If we could all concede the “divine and exclusive’ claims 
of the Roman Catholic Church, conflict would be eliminated; 
but, as it is, there is a wide consensus of opinion that those 
claims are false in fact and in flat conflict with the very being 
and order of the State. 

In our constitutional order this consensus is bulwarked on 
the doctrine of the Supreme Court of the United States that our 
religious liberty and our constitutional guarantees thereof are 
subject to the supreme qualification that religious ‘practices 
inconsistent with the peace and safety of the State shall not be 
justified.’ (Watson v. Jones 13 Wall. p. 579) 

The Roman Catholic Church, of course, makes no claim, and 
never has made any claim, to jurisdiction over matters that in her 
opinion, are solely secular and civil. She makes the claim ob- 
viously only when the matter in question is not, in her opinion, 
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solely secular and civil. But as determination of jurisdiction, in 
a conflict with the State, rests solely in her sovereign discretion, 
no argument is needed to show that she may in theory and effect 
annihilate the rights of all who are not Roman Catholics, sweep- 
ing into the jurisdiction of a single religious society the most 
important interests of human well-being. The education of 
youth, the institution of marriage, the international relations of 
the State, and its domestic peace, as we shall proceed to show, 
are, in certain exigencies, wrested from the jurisdiction of the 
State, in which all citizens share, and confided to the jurisdic- 
tion of a single religious society in which all citizens cannot 
share, great numbers being excluded by the barriers of religious 
belief. Do you, sir, regard such claims as tolerable in a republic 
that calls itself free? 

And, in addition to all this, the exclusive powers of the Roman 
Catholic Church are claimed by her to be vested in and exer- 
cised by a sovereignty that is not only created therefor by the 
special act of God, but is foreign and extraterritorial to these 
United States and to all secular states. This sovereignty, by the 
highest Roman Catholic authority, that of Pope Leo XIII, is not 
only superior in theory to the sovereignty of the secular State, 
but is substituted upon earth in place of the authority of God 
himself. 

We quote Pope Leo in his encyclical letter on The Christian 
Constitution of States: “Over the mighty multitude of mankind, 
God has set rulers with power to govern, and He has willed that 
one of them (the Pope) should be the head of all? We quote 
Pope Leo in his encyclical letter on The Reunion of Christendom: 
‘We who hold upon this earth the place of God Almighty.’ 

It follows naturally on all this that there is a conflict between 
authoritative Roman Catholic claims on the one side and our 
constitutional law and principles on the other. Pope Leo XIII 
says: ‘It is not lawful for the State, any more than for the indi- 
vidual, either to disregard all religious duties or to hold in equal 
favor different kinds of religion.’ But the Constitution of the 
United States declares otherwise: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.’ 

Thus the Constitution declares the United States shall hold 
in equal favor different kinds of religion or no religion and the 
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Pope declares it is not lawful to hold them in equal favor. Is 
there not here a quandary for that man who is at once a loyal 
churchman and a loyal citizen? 


Pope Leo says that the Roman Catholic Church “deems it 
unlawful to place the various forms of divine worship on the 
same footing as the true religion.’ But the Supreme Court of the 
United States says that our law knows no heresy and is com- 
mitted to the support of no dogma, the establishment of no sect.’ 
(Watson v. Jones 13 Wall. p. 728) 


Americans indulge themselves in the felicitation that they 
have achieved an ideal religious situation in the United States. 
But Pope Leo, in his encyclical letter on Catholicity in the 
United States, asserts: ‘It would be very erroneous to draw the 
conclusion that in America is to be sought the type of the most 
desirable status of the Church.’ The modern world reposes in 
the comfortable reflection that the severance of Church and 
State has ended a long and unhappy conflict, when the same 
Pope calls our attention to the error of supposing “that it would 
be universally lawful or expedient for State and Church to be, 
as in America, dissevered and divorced.’ 


Is our law, then, in papal theory, no law? Is it contrary to 
natural right? Is it in conflict with the will and fiat of Almighty 
God? Clearly the Supreme Court and Pope Leo are profoundly 
at variance. Is it not obvious that such a difference of opinion, 
concerning the fundamental rights between two’ sovereignties 
operating within the same territory, may, even with the best 
intentions and the most sensitive consciences, be fruitful of 
political offenses that are odious among men? 


Citizens who waver in your support would ask whether, as a 
Roman Catholic, you accept as authoritative the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church that in case of contradiction, making it 
impossible for the jurisdiction of that Church and the jurisdic- 
tion of the State to agree, the jurisdiction of the Church shall 
prevail; whether, as statesman, you accept the teaching of the 
Supreme Court of the United States that, in matters of religious 
practices which in the opinion of the States are inconsistent 
with its peace and safety, the jurisdiction of the State shall 
prevail; and, if you accept both teachings, how you will recon- 
cile them. 
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Ill 


At the present time no question assumes greater importance 
than the education of youth. The legislatures of Tennessee, of 
Oregon, and of Nebraska have of late laid impious hands upon 
it and the judiciary has sternly curbed them.* From what has 
been said above, it is clear that the claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church touching this point, more than those of any 
other institution, may conflict with the authority of the State. 


It is true that in the famous Oregon School cases the Supreme 
Court of the United States held a state law unconstitutional 
that forbade parents to educate their children at church schools 
of every denomination. But there was no assertion in the law 
that the church schools in question gave instruction inconsistent 
with the peace and safety of the State and there was no allega- 
tion of that tenor in the pleadings. On the record the church 
schools were void of offense. But, had that feature existed in the 
cases, it would necessarily have led to a reversal of the decision. 
There would have been a conflict between Church and State as 
to whether the instruction was inconsistent with the peace and 
safety of the State. The Roman Catholic Church, if true to her 
doctrine and dogma, would have had to assert exclusive juris- 
diction over the determination of this point. Equally the State, 
in self-preservation, would have had to assert exclusive juris- 
diction. The conflict would have been irreconcilable. What would 
have been the results and what the test of a sincere and con- 
scientious Roman Catholic in executive office or on the bench? 


Nothing can be clearer to the American mind than that the 
plain political teaching of Pope Pius IX and of Pope Leo XIII, 
as set forth in their encyclical letters, is inconsistent with the 
peace and safety of the State within the meaning of those words 
as used by the Supreme Court of the United States in its great 
decision. That it is ‘not lawful for the State to hold in equal 
favor different kinds of religion’; that it is not universally lawful 
for the State and the Roman Catholic Church to be dissevered 


* The Oregon case referred to here involved an act of the Oregon legis- 
lature which, by a requirement that all children should attend public 
schools, would have destroyed parochial schools in that state. The Supreme 
Court in 1925 held the Oregon law to be unconstitutional. See: Pierce v. 
Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510. 
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and divorced; that the various kinds of religion in theory have 
their place in the State, not by natural right, but by favor; that 
dogmatic intolerance is not alone the incontestable right of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but her sacred duty; that in the case 
of conflicting laws of the State and the Roman Catholic Church 
the law of that Church shall prevail, are propositions that would 
make up a strange textbook for the instruction of American 
youth. 


IV 


A direct conflict between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
State arises on the institution of marriage, through the claim of 
that Church that in theory in the case of all baptized persons, 
quite irrespective of specific consent, Protestants and Roman 
Catholics alike, jurisdiction touching marriage is wrested from 
the State and appropriated to the Roman Catholic Church, its 
exercise reposing ultimately in the Pope. In Roman Catholic 
theory the civil contract over which the State claims jurisdiction 
merges in the religious sacrament of marriage, which is, as to 
baptized persons, exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Pope Pius IX in 1864 proclaimed in the famous 
Syllabus: ‘It is error to hold that the sacrament of marriage is 
only a something accessory to the contract and separate from it.’ 


It would be generally conceded that the Roman Catholic 
Church — and indeed any religious society — has the natural 
right, in case of a question as to the validity of the marriage of 
a member, to determine as to whether that member may receive 
its sacramental ministrations and on what terms. Action by the 
Church would obviously relate only to the religious incidents 
of the civil contract and would leave untouched the civil contract 
over which the State claims jurisdiction. But the doctrine ex- 
pressed by Pope Pius IX and the nature of the claims of his 
Church forbid such reasonable action. The Church proceeds in 
disregard of the law and sovereignty of the State, and claims, 
at its discretion, the right to annul and destroy the bond of the 
civil contract.... 


In your opinion, sir, are such proceedings consistent with the 
peace and safety of States? 
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V 


The Mexican situation has brought the claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church into great prominence in this country.” It is 
inevitably linked with issues that will concern the Executive 
Office at Washington for the next term. We have been very 
fully advised of the claims of the Church in the matter through 
the official opinion of that eminent jurist and Roman Catholic, 
Mr. William D. Guthrie, of the American Bar, prepared at the 
request of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of America and exten- 
sively circulated. 

Mr. Guthrie challenges the right of Mexico to enact into her 
constitution the provision that ‘the Mexican law recognizes no 
juridical (that is, juristic) personality in the religious institutions 
known as churches,’ 


It must be borne in mind that this provision is not a statutory 
enactment of administrative law under a constitution — it is a 
part of the constitution, of the organic law legally adopted by 
the political sovereignty of the Mexican people, absolute and 
supreme in creating their constitutional conditions. The opinion 
claims that this provision violates international law, the prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice of the civilized world and of 
American constitutional law. If the opinion is right, then a 
political sovereignty, convinced that its existence is best served 
by the constitutional elimination of churches as juristic per- 
sonalities, cannot lawfully proceed so to decree in its constitution. 


Further, Mr. Guthrie maintains: “The Roman Catholic Church 
is not opposing the separation of Church and State in Mexico, 
provided that such separation be not a sham or screen, and will 
leave the Church free to teach the Gospel, to educate children, 
and inculcate sound and true spiritual doctrine and moral rules 
of conduct, without dictation from or supervision by government 
officials, and subject to reasonable police regulation.’ 


* One aspect of the Mexican revolution which began in 1910 was a long 
and bitter conflict with the Catholic Church. The Mexican Church had 
become identified with the displaced old regime. “Finally it found itself 
publicly proclaiming that it could not obey those articles of the Constitution 
(of 1917) which affected the life of the church. This tended to identify the 
church with other enemies of the Revolution at a time when Mexico was 
struggling . . . against foreign, especially American, pressure.” See Frank 
Tannenbaum, Mexico: The Struggle for Peace and Bread, (New York, 1950) 
p. 132. 
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The opinion proceeds upon the theory that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church should determine, in case of conflict with Mexican 
sovereignty, what are ‘sound and true spiritual doctrine and 
moral rules of conduct: ... 

The claim here asserted for the Roman Catholic Church is 
exclusive of every other religious foundation as having any 
spiritual rights under the Saviour of Mankind; and it is bluntly 
asserted in a word that connotes a sovereign jurisdiction in 
theory over all men in spiritual affairs without regard to their 
assent. It is the last official promulgation of the ancient and 
dangerous theory of the Two Powers. 

Americans, as well as other peoples, may deplore the Mexican 
standard of what is inconsistent with the peace and order of the 
State; but we submit that the application of the American stand- 
ard by the Mexican people in Mexican affairs, in the assertion 
of an undisputed national sovereignty within its own territory 
and over its own people, cannot be held contrary to reason, and 
null and void in law, however much it may impugn the sovereign 
claims of the Roman Catholic Church, afford a minority a reason 
for rebellion, or offend the sentiments of other nations. 

Mr. Guthrie’s appeal opens up international questions of a 
grave character. He assures us that the problem of dealing with 
the Mexican situation ‘is extremely delicate and complex’; that 
the Mexicans are ‘resentful of foreign advice or interference, 
especially on our part’; that ‘our treatment at times has inflamed 
a sensitive and proud people to intense indignation’ — and so 
forth. 

In all this may inhere a long series of unhappy international 
episodes. Into the complex of prejudice and resentment of a 
sensitive and proud people, according to Mr. Guthrie we are to 
project American opinion that the Mexican Constitution is into- 
lerable because it invades the prerogatives of the ecumenical 
and universal Roman Catholic Church. We are, by the expres- 
sion of American opinion, to invade the sovereign rights of 
Mexico and at the same time to register our own surrender of 
religious liberty de jure to the claims of that Church. 

How serious might be the crisis, if Mr. Guthrie’s premises 
were to be accepted by the people of the United States, is seen 
in his declaration that ‘many historical precedents of action on 
the part of the Government of the United States of America, as 
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well as of other countries, could be cited which would abun- 
dantly support a protest or remonstrance, and even armed inter- 
vention, at the present time in Mexico, in order to assure to the 
Mexican people religious liberty.’ Armed intervention! — and, 
Mr. Guthrie goes on to explain, the Papacy and the Mexican 
Hierarchy refrain from asking for it, not because it is unlawful 
and unreasonable, but because ‘history admonishes them of the 
horrors of civil war and of the danger of inviting interference by 
foreign powers and arms to compel what the aggressors conceive 
to be either religious liberty or the only true faith.’ It is clear 
that Washington is saved an international episode only out of 
considerations of expediency and policy by the Papacy and the 
Mexican Hierarchy. 

‘To this Society (the Roman Catholic Church),’ wrote Pope 
Leo XIII in his encyclical letter on The Christian Constitution of © 
States, ‘the only begotten Son of God entrusted all the truths 
which He had taught in order that it might keep and guard 
them and with lawful authority explain them, and at the same 
time He commanded all nations to hear the voice of the (Roman 
Catholic) Church as if it were His own, threatening those who 
would not hear it with everlasting perdition’ 

It is the voice of that Church that speaks to America by the 
American Hierarchy in the words of its distinguished counsel in 
the Mexican situation; and your fellow citizens are concerned 
to inquire what authority you ascribe to that voice. 


VI 


We have no desire to impute to the Roman Catholic Church 
aught but high and sincere motives in the assertion of her claims 
as one of the Two Powers. Her members believe in those claims, 
and, so believing, it is their conscientious duty to stand for 
them. We are satisfied if they will but concede that those claims, 
unless modified and historically redressed, precipitate an in- 
evitable conflict between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
American State irreconcilable with domestic peace. With two 
_ illustrations — and those relating to English Christianity — we 
have done. 

In the sixteenth century the decree of Pope Pius V in terms 
deposed Elizabeth, Queen of England, from the English throne 
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and absolved her subjects from their allegiance. The result is 
well known. Much that pertained to the venerable forms of 
religion in the preceding centuries became associated in the 
popular mind of England with treason — even the Mass itself 
when celebrated in the Roman form. Roman Catholics were 
oppressed in their rights and privileges. Roman Catholic priests 
were forbidden within the realm. The mills of God turned slowly, 
but they turned. The Roman Catholics of England endured the 
penalties of hostile legislation with heroic fortitude and resigna- 
tion. Public opinion slowly changed and gradually Roman Cath- 
olic disabilities were removed, and in 1850, under Cardinal 
Wiseman, the Roman Catholic Hierarchy was restored in Eng- 
land, with no other condition than that its sees should not use 
the ancient titles that the Hierarchy of the Church of England 
had retained. Peace and amity reigned within the realm, irre- 
spective of different religions, and domestic repose marked a 
happy epoch. But the toleration and magnanimity of England 
bore strange fruit. Scarcely was the Roman Hierarchy restored 
to its ancient privileges when the astounding Apostolic Letter of 
Pope Leo XIII appeared (1896), declaring to the world that the 
orders of the Church of England were void, her priests not 
priests, her bishops not bishops, and her sacraments so many 
empty forms. 

But this was not all. Reaching hands back through three cen- 
turies, the Roman Pontiff drew from obscurity the case of John 
Felton, an English citizen who in 1570, contrary to the law of 
treason at that time on the statute book of England, posted on 
the walls of London the decree of Pope Pius V already referred 
to, deposing the English Queen. Felton was beatified in 1886 by 
the act of Pope Leo XIII. ji 

The honors paid him were rendered three hundred years after 
his treasonable act. There lies their sinister import. They are no 
part of the mediaeval milieu; they belong to the modern world 
and must have judgment not by mediaeval but by modern stand- 
ards. One would have supposed, in view of the critical situation 
in modern States in relation to the respect for authority of 
government and the obedience of citizens to the law, that the 
beatification might have been omitted. One would have supposed 
that the changes in political thought and theory through three 
hundred years would have dictated the wisdom of letting the 
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dead past bury its dead, and the memory of blessed John Felton 
rest in peace with those abandoned political doctrines that 
inspired his heroic but unhappy deed. 

Is the record of the Roman Catholic Church in England .con- 
sistent, sir, in your opinion, with the peace and safety of the 
State? 

Nothing will be of greater satisfaction to those of your fellow 
citizens who hesitate in their endorsement of your candidacy 
because of the religious issues involved than such a disclaimer 
by you of the convictions here imputed, or such an exposition 
by others of the questions here presented, as may justly turn 
public opinion in your favor. 


Yours with great respect, 
CHARLES C. MARSHALL 


Catholic and Patriot: Governor Smith Replies* 


(ALFRED E. SMITE, 1927) 


CHARLES C. MARSHALL, Esq. 
DEAR SR: — 


In your open letter to me in the April Atlantic Monthly you 
‘impute’ to American Catholics views which, if held by them, 
would leave open to question the loyalty and devotion to this 
country and its Constitution of more than twenty million Ameri- 
can Catholic citizens. I am grateful to you for defining this issue 
in the open and for your courteous expression of the satisfaction 
it will bring to my fellow citizens for me to give ‘a disclaimer 
of the convictions’ thus imputed. Without mental reservation I 
can and do make that disclaimer. These convictions are held 
neither by me nor by any other American Catholic, as far as I 
know. Before answering the argument of your letter, however, 
I must dispose of one of its implications. You put your questions 
to me in connection with my candidacy for the office of President 
of the United States. My attitude with respect to that candidacy 


* From The Atlantic Monthly, May, 1927. Reprinted by permission, 
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was fully stated in my last inaugural address as Governor when, 
on January 1, 1927, I said: — 

‘I have no idea what the future has in store for me. Everyone 
else in the United States has some notion about it except myself. 
No man could stand before this intelligent gathering and say that 
he was not receptive to the greatest position the world has to 
give anyone. But I can say this, that I will do nothing to achieve 
it except to give to the people of the State the kind and charac- 
ter of service that will make me deserve it. 

I should be a poor American and a poor Catholic alike if I 
injected religious discussion into a political campaign. Therefore 
I would ask you to accept this answer from me not as a candidate 
for any public office but as an American citizen, honored with 
high elective office, meeting a challenge to his patriotism and 
his intellectual integrity. Moreover, I call your attention to the 
fact that I am only a layman. The Atlantic Monthly describes 
you as ‘an experienced attorney who ‘has made himself an 
authority upon canon law.’ I am neither a lawyer nor a theolo- 
gian. What knowledge of law I have was gained in the course of 
my long experience in the Legislature and as Chief Executive 
of New York State. I had no such opportunity to study theology. 

My first thought was to answer you with just the faith that 
is in me. But I knew instinctively that your conclusions could 
be logically proved false. It seemed right, therefore, to take 
counsel with someone schooled in the Church law, from whom I 
learned whatever is hereafter set forth in definite answer to the 
theological questions you raise. I selected one whose patriotism 
neither you nor any other man will question. He wears upon his 
breast the Distinguished Service Cross of our country, its Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Ribbon of the Legion of Honor, 
and the Croix de Guerre with Palm of the French Republic. 
He was the Catholic Chaplain of the almost wholly Catholic 
165th Regiment in the World War — Father Francis P. Duffy, 
now in the military service of my own State. 

_- Taking your letter as a whole and reducing it to commonplace 

English, you imply that there is conflict between religious loyalty 
to the Catholic faith and patriotic loyalty to the United States. 
Everything that has actually happened to me during my long 
public career leads me to know that no such thing as that is true. 
I have taken an oath of office in this State nineteen times. Each 
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time I swore to defend and maintain the Constitution of the 
United States. All of this represents a period of public service in 
elective office almost continuous since 1903. I have never known 
any conflict between my official duties and my religious belief. 
No such conflict could exist. Certainly the people of this State 
recognize no such conflict. They have testified to my devotion to 
public duty by electing me to the highest office within their gift 
four times. You yourself do me the honor, in addressing me, to 
refer to ‘your fidelity to the morality you have advocated in 
public and private life and to the religion you have revered; 
your great record of public trusts successfully and honestly dis- 
charged.’ During the years I have discharged these trusts I have 
been a communicant of the Roman Catholic Church. If there 
were conflict, I, of all men, could not have escaped it, because 
I have not been a silent man, but a battler for social and political 
reform. These battles would in their very nature disclose this 
conflict if there were any.“ 

I regard public education as one of the foremost functions of 
government and I have supported to the last degree the State 
Department of Education in every effort to promote our public- 
school system. The largest single item of increased appropria- 
tions under my administration appears in in the educational 
group for the support of common schools. Since 1919, when I 
first became Governor, this item has grown from $9,000,000 to 
$82,500,000. My aim — and I may say I have succeeded in achiev- 
ing it — has been legislation for child welfare, the protection of 
working men, women, and children, the modernization of the 
State’s institutions for the care of helpless or unfortunate wards, 
the preservation of freedom of speech and opinion against the 
attack of war-time hysteria, and the complete reorganization of 
the structure of the government of the State. 

I did not struggle for these things for any single element, but 
in the interest of all of the eleven million people who make up 
the State. In all of this work I had the support of churches of all 
denominations. I probably know as many ecclesiastics of my 
Church as any other layman. During my long and active public 
career I never received from any of them anything except co- 
operation and encouragement in the full and complete discharge 
of my duty to the State. Moreover, I am unable to understand 
how anything that I was taught to believe as a Catholic could 
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possibly be in conflict with what is good citizenship. The essence 
of my faith is built upon the Commandments of God. The law 
of the land is built upon the Commandments of God. There can 
be no conflict between them. 

Instead of quarreling among ourselves over dogmatic prin- 
ciples, it would be infinitely better if we joined together in 
inculcating obedience to these Commandments in the hearts 
and minds of the. youth of the country as the surest and best 
road to happiness on this earth and to peace in the world to 
come. This is the common ideal of all religions. What we need 
is more religion for our young people, not less; and the way to 
get more religion is to stop the bickering among our sects which 
can only have for its effect the creation of doubt in the minds of 
our youth as to whether or not it is necessary to pay attention 
at all. 

Then I know your imputations are false when I recall the 
long list of other public servants of my faith who have loyally 
served the State. You as a lawyer will probably agree that the 
office of Chief Justice of the United States is second not even 
to that of the President in its influence on the national develop- 
ment and policy. That court by its interpretation of the Federal 
Constitution is a check not only upon the President himself but 
upon Congress as well. During one fourth of its history it has 
been presided over by two Catholics, Roger Brooke Taney and 
Edward Douglass White. No one has suggested that the official 
conduct of either of these men was affected by any unwarranted 
religious influence or that religion played with them any part 
other than it should play in the life of every God-fearing man. 

And I know your imputations are false when I recall the tens 
of thousands of young Catholics who have risked and sacrificed 
their lives in defense of our country. These fundamentals of life 
could not be true unless your imputations were false. 

But, wishing to meet you on your own ground, I address myself 
to your definite questions, against which I have thus far made 
only general statements. I must first call attention that you often 
divorce sentences from their context in such a way as to give | 
them something other than their real meaning. I will specify, 
You refer to the Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo XIII as ‘declaring 
to the world that the orders of the Church of England were 
void, her priests not priests,’ and so forth. You say that this was 
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the ‘strange fruit’ of the toleration of England to the Catholics. 
You imply that the Pope gratuitously issued an affront to the 
Anglican Church. In fact, this Apostolic Letter was an answer 
to a request made at the instance of priests of the Anglican 
Church for recognition by the Roman Catholic Church of the 
validity of their priestly orders. The request was based on the 
ground that they had been ordained in succession from the 
Roman Catholic priests who became the first priests of the 
Anglican Church. The Apostolic Letter was a mere adverse 
answer to this request, ruling that Anglican priests were not 
Roman Catholic priests, and was in no sense the gratuitous insult 
which you suggest it to be. It was not directed against England 
or citizens of that Empire. 

Again, you quote from the Catholic Encyclopedia that my 
Church ‘regards dogmatic intolerance, not alone as her incon- 
testable right, but as her sacred duty.’ And you say that these 
words show that Catholics are taught to be politically, socially, . 
and intellectually intolerant of all other people. If you had read 
the whole of that article in the Catholic Encyclopedia, you would 
know that the real meaning of these words is that for Catholics 
alone the Church recognizes no deviation from complete accept- 
ance of its dogma. These words are used in a chapter dealing 
with that subject only. The very same article in another chapter 
dealing with toleration toward non-Catholics contains these 
words: “The intolerant man is avoided as much as possible by 
every high-minded person. . . . The man who is tolerant in every 
emergency is alone lovable.’ The phrase ‘dogmatic intolerance’ 
does not mean that Catholics are to be dogmatically intolerant 
of other people, but merely that inside the Catholic Church 
they are to be intolerant of any variance from the dogma of the 
Church. 

Similar criticism can be made of many of your quotations. 
But, beyond this, by what right do you ask me to assume respon- 
sibility for every statement that may be made in any encyclical 
letter? As you will find in the Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. V, p. 
414), these encyclicals are not articles of our faith. The Syllabus 
of Pope Pius IX, which you quote on the possible conflict be- 
tween Church and State, is declared by Cardinal Newman to 
have ‘no dogmatic force.’ You seem to think that Catholics must 
be all alike in mind and in heart, as though they had been 
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poured into and taken out the same mould: You have no more 
right to ask me to defend as part of my faith every statement 
coming from a prelate than I should have to ask you to accept 
as an article of your religious faith every statement of an Epis- 
copal bishop, or of your political faith every statement of a 
President of the United States. So little are these matters of 
essence of my faith that I, a devout Catholic since childhood, 
never heard of them until I read your letter. Nor can you quote 
from the canons of our faith a syllable that would make us less 
good citizens than non-Catholics,“In fact and in truth, I have 
been taught the spirit of tolerance, and when you, Mr. Marshall, 
as a Protestant Episcopalian, join with me in saying the Lord’s 
Prayer, we both pray, not to “My Father, but to ‘Our Father,’ 

But I go further to demonstrate that the true construction of 
your quotations by the leaders of Catholic thought is diamet- 
rically the opposite of what you suggest it to be. 


I 


Your first proposition is that Catholics believe that other reli- 
gions should, in the United States, be tolerated only as a matter 
of favor and that there should be an established church. You 
may find some dream of an ideal of a Catholic State, having no 
relation whatever to actuality, somewhere described. But, voicing 
the best Catholic thought on this subject, Dr. John A. Ryan, 
Professor of Moral Theology at the Catholic University of 
America, writes in The State and the Church of the encyclical 
of Pope Leo XIII, quoted by you: — 

‘In practice, however, the foregoing propositions have full 
application only to the completely Catholic State. . . . The propo- 
sitions of Pope Pius IX condemning the toleration of non- 
Catholic sects do not now, says Father Pohle, “apply even to 
Spain or the South American republics, to say nothing of coun- 
tries possessing a greatly mixed population.” He lays down the 
following general rule: “When several religions have firmly 
established themselves and taken root in the same territory, 
nothing else remains for the State than to exercise tolerance to- 
wards them all, or, as conditions exist to-day, to make complete 
religious liberty for individual and religious bodies a principle 
of government.” ? 
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That is good Americanism and good Catholicism. And Father 
Pohle, one of the great writers of the Catholic Church, says 
further: — 

‘If religious freedom has been accepted and sworn to as a 
fundamental law in a constitution, the obligation to show this 
tolerance is binding in conscience.’ 

The American prelates of our Church stoutly defend our con- 
stitutional declaration of equality of all religions before the law. 
Cardinal O’Connell has said: “Thus to every American citizen 
has come to the blessed inheritance of civil, political, and reli- 
gious liberty safeguarded by the American Constitution . . . the 
right to worship God according to the dictates of his conscience.’ 

Archbishop Ireland has said: “The Constitution of the United 
States reads: “Congress shall make no laws respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
It was a great leap forward on the part of the new nation to- 
wards personal liberty and the consecration of the rights of 
conscience.’ 

Archbishop Dowling, referring to any conceivable union of 
Church and State, says: “So many conditions for its accomplish- 
ment are lacking in every government of the world that the 
thesis may well be relegated to the limbo of defunct contro- 
versies? 

I think you have taken your thesis from this limbo of defunct 
controversies. 

Archbishop Ireland again said: ‘Religious freedom is the basic 
life of America, the cement running through all its walls and 
battlements, the safeguard of its peace and prosperity. Violate 
religious freedom against Catholics, our swords are at once un- 
sheathed. Violate it in favor of Catholics, against non-Catholics, 
no less readily do they leap from the scabbard’ 

Cardinal Gibbons has said: ‘American Catholics rejoice in our 
separation of Church and State, and I can conceive no combina- 
tion of circumstances likely to arise which would make a union 
desirable to either Church or State. . . . For ourselves we thank 
God that we live in America, “in this happy country of ours,” to 
quote Mr. Roosevelt, where “religion and liberty are natural 
allies.” ’ 

And referring particularly to your quotation from Pope Pius 
IX, Dr. Ryan, in The State and the Church, says: ‘Pope Pius IX 
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did not intend to declare that separation is always unadvisable, 
for he had more than once expressed his satisfaction with the 
arrangement obtaining in the United States.’ 

With these great Catholics I stand squarely in support of the 
provisions of the Constitution which guarantee religious free- 
dom and equality. 


II 


I come now to the speculation with which theorists have 
played for generations as to the respective functions of Church 
and State. You claim that the Roman Catholic Church holds 
that, if conflict arises, the Church must prevail over the State. 
You write as though there were some Catholic authority or 
tribunal to decide with respect to such conflict. Of course there 
is no such thing. As Dr. Ryan writes: “The Catholic doctrine 
concedes, nay, maintains, that the State is codrdinate with the 
Church and equally independent and supreme in its own dis- 
tinct sphere.’ 

What is the Protestant position? The Articles of Religion of 
your Protestant Episcopal Church (XXXVII) declare: “The 
Power of the Civil Magistrate extendeth to all men, as well 
Clergy as Laity, in all things temporal; but hath no authority in 
things purely spiritual.’ 

Your Church, just as mine, is voicing the injunction of our 
common Saviour to render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s. 

What is this conflict about which you talk? It may exist in 
some lands which do not guarantee religious freedom. But in 
the wildest dreams of your imagination you cannot conjure up 
a possible conflict between religious principle and political duty 
in the United States, except on the unthinkable hypothesis that 
some law were to be passed which violated the common morality 
of all God-fearing men. And if you can conjure up such a con- 
flict, how would a Protestant resolve it? Obviously by the dic- 
tates of his conscience. That is exactly what a Catholic would do. 
There is no ecclesiastical tribunal which would have the slightest 
claim upon the obedience of Catholic communicants in the reso- 
lution of such a conflict. As Cardinal Gibbons said of the supposi- 
tion that ‘the Pope were to issue commands in purely civil 
matters’; — 
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‘He would be offending not only against civil society, but 
against God, and violating an authority as truly from God as 
his own. Any Catholic who clearly recognized this would not be 
bound to obey the Pope; or rather his conscience would bind 
him absolutely to disobey, because with Catholics conscience is 
the supreme law which under no circumstances can we ever 
lawfully disobey.’ 


Archbishop Ireland said: ‘To priest, to Bishop, or to Pope 
(I am willing to consider the hypothesis) who should attempt 
to rule in matters civil and political, to influence the citizen 
beyond the range of their own orbit of jurisdiction that are the 
things of God, the answer is quickly made: “Back to your own 
sphere of rights and duties, back to the things of God.”’ 

Bishop England, referring to our Constitution, said “Let the 
Pope and the Cardinals and all the powers of the Catholic world 
united make the least encroachment on that Constitution, we 
will protect it with our lives. Summon a General Council — let 
that Council interfere in the mode of our electing but an assist- 
ant to a turnkey of a prison — we deny the right, we reject the 
usurpation.’ 

Our Supreme Court has marked out the spheres of influence 
of Church and State in a case from which you quote copiously, 
Watson v. Jones, 13 Wall. 729; but you refrain from quoting this 
statement: — 


‘The right to organize voluntary religious associations, to assist 
in the expression and dissemination of any religious doctrine, 
and to create tribunals for the decision of controverted questions 
of faith within the association, and for the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of all of the individual members, the congregation and 
officers within the general association, is unquestioned. . . . It is 
of the essence of these religious unions and of their right to 
establish tribunals for the decision of questions arising among 
themselves that those decisions could be binding in all cases of 
ecclesiastical cognizance, subject only to such appeal as the 
organism itself provides for.’ 

That is the State’s attitude toward the Church. Archbishop 
Ireland thus puts the Church’s attitude toward the State: — 


‘To the Catholic obedience to law is a religious obligation, 
binding in God’s name the conscience of the citizen. . . . Both 
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Americanism and Catholicism bow to the sway of personal con- 
science.” 

/ Under our system of government the electorate entrusts to its 
/ Officers of every faith the solemn duty of action according to the 
dictates of conscience. I may fairly refer once more to my own 
record to support these truths. No man, cleric or lay, has ever 
directly or indirectly attempted to exercise Church influence on 
my administration of any office I have ever held, nor asked me 
to show special favor to Catholics or exercise discrimination 
against non-Catholics. 

It is a well-known fact that I have made all of my appoint- 
ments to public office on the basis of merit and have never asked 
any man about his religious belief. In the first month of this 
year there gathered in the Capitol at Albany the first Governor's 
cabinet that ever sat in this State. It was composed, under my 
appointment, of two Catholics, thirteen Protestants, and one 
Jew. The man closest to me in the administration of the govern- 
ment of the State of New York is he who bears the title of 
Assistant to the Governor. He had been connected with the 
Governor's office for thirty years, in subordinate capacities, until 
I promoted him to the position which makes him the sharer with 
me of my every thought and hope and ambition in the admin- 
istration of the State. He is a Protestant, a Republican, and a 
thirty-second-degree Mason. In my public life I have exemplified 
that complete separation of Church from State which is the faith 
of American Catholics to-day. 


II 


I next come to education. You admit that the Supreme Court 
guaranteed to Catholics the right to maintain their parochial 
schools; and you ask me whether they would have so ruled if it 
had been shown that children in parochial schools were taught 
that the State should show discrimination between religions, 
that Protestants should be recognized only as a matter of favor, 
that they should be intolerant to non-Catholics, and that the 
laws of the State could be flouted on the ground of the imaginary 
conflict. My summary answer is: I and all my children went to a 
parochial school. I never heard of any such stuff being taught 
or of anybody who claimed that it was. That any group of 
Catholics would teach it is unthinkable. 
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IV 


You next challenge the action of the Rota in annulling the 
Marlborough marriage.* You suggest that the Rota by annulling 
the marriage (where the civil courts recognized it, but granted 
only a divorce) is interfering with the civil jurisdiction. That 
might be so if anybody claimed that the decree of the Rota had 
any effect under the laws of America, or any other nation of the 
world. But you must know that it has no such effect and that 
nobody claims it has. The decree merely defined the status of 
the parties as communicants of the Church. Your Church refuses 
to recognize the ecclesiastical validity of divorces granted by the 
civil tribunals. Your Church has its tribunals to administer its 
laws for the government of its members as communicants of 
your Church. But their decrees have no bearing upon the status 
of your members as citizens of the United States. There is no 
difference in that respect between your tribunals and the Rota. 


V 


Finally you come to Mexico. By inference from the brief of a 
distinguished lawyer you intimate that it is the purpose of organ- 
ized Catholics to seek intervention by the United States. Now I 
never read Mr. Guthries brief. I do not have to read it to reply 
to you, because the Pastoral Letter of the Catholic Episcopate of 
the United States in unmistakable words disclaimed any such 
intention. I do not see how, with complete candor, you could 
write to me about Mexico without quoting the following from 
that Pastoral Letter: — 

‘What, therefore, we have written is no call on the faithful 
here or elsewhere to purely human action. It is no interposition 
of our influence either as Bishops or as citizens to reach those 
who possess political power anywhere on earth, and least of all 
in our own country, to the end that they should intervene with 
armed force in the internal affairs of Mexico for the protection 
of the Church. Our duty is done when, by telling the story, we 
sound a warning to Christian civilization that its foundations are 
again being attacked and undermined. For the rest, God will 


* The reference is to the widely publicized annulment in 1926 of the 
marriage of the Duke of Marlborough and Consuelo Vanderbilt by the 
Roman Rota, a Catholic ecclesiastical court. 
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bring His will to pass in His own good time and in His own 
good way.’ 

My personal attitude, wholly consistent with that of my 
Church, is that I believe in peace on earth, good will to men, 
and that no country has a right to interfere in the internal affairs 
of any other country. I recognize the right of no church to ask 
armed intervention by this country in the affairs of another, 
merely for the defense of the rights of a church. But I do recog- 
nize the propriety of Church action to request the good offices 
of this country to help the oppressed of any land, as those good 
offices have been so often used for the protection of Protestant 
missionaries in the Orient and the persecuted Jews of eastern 
` Europe. 


VI 


I summarize my creed as an American Catholic. I believe in 
the worship of God according to the faith and practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Į recognize no power in the institu- 
tions of my Church to interfere with the operations of the 
Constitution of the United States or the enforcement of the law 
of the land. I believe in absolute freedom of conscience for all 
men and in equality of all churches, all sects, and all beliefs 
before the law as a matter of right and not as a matter of favor. 
I believe in the absolute separation of Church and State and in 
the strict enforcement of the provisions of the Constitution that 
Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. I believe that no 
tribunal of any church has any power to make any decree of 
any force in the law of the land, other than to establish the 
status of its own communicants within its own church. I believe 
in the support of the public school as one of the corner stones 
of American liberty. I believe in the right of every parent to 
choose whether his child shall be educated in the public school 
or in a religious school supported by those of his own faith. 
I believe in the principle of noninterference by this country in 
the internal affairs of other nations and that we should stand 
steadfastly against any such interference by whomsoever it may 
be urged. And I believe in the common brotherhood of maa 
under the common fatherhood of God. _ 


re 
ys 
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In this spirit I join with fellow Americans of all creeds in a 
fervent prayer that never again in this land will any public 
servant be challenged because of the faith in which he has tried 
to walk humbly with his God. 


Very truly yours, 


ALFRED E. SMITH 
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Chapter IV 


Catholicism as an Issue 


“Ireland,” said the late T. P. O'Connor, “is in a devil of a way. 
Down here we have the Catholics, and up there we have the 
Protestants, and they're at each other's throats all the time. .. . 
I often wish they were all of them heathen, so they could live 
together like Christians.” 

Perhaps Mr. O’Connor’s wish for Ireland has come true in 
America. Not that we have become a nation of heathen! On the 
contrary, a larger percentage of Americans profess some religion 
today than ever before. In 1957 the Bureau of the Census esti- 
mated that out of a total of some 119,000,000 Americans fourteen 
years of age and over, more than 115,000,000 professed some 
religious belief. Nearly 79,000,000 identified themselves as Pro- 
testants, over 30,000,000 as Roman Catholics, about 4,000,000 
as Jewish, and a million and a half as “other religions.” Not all 
of these are church members, although the various religious 
bodies reported that more than 104,000,000 of them were. Indeed, 
61 per cent of the total estimated population of the United States 
in 1957 claimed membership in some church. By contrast, we 
may note that when the first Federal census was taken in 1790, 
less than 10 per cent of the population belonged to any church. 
Yet religious tension and conflict were no doubt considerably 
more widespread and intense in 1790 than today. Why? 

Can it be that as church membership has increased, the 
vitality and intensity of religious belief have declined? According 
to Reinhold Niebuhr, although church membership during this 
century has “increased much more rapidly than the population of 
the country . . . religion seems to have had a less creative and 
potent role in American life in this period than in the epoch 
which ended with the Civil War.” Not only has church member- 
ship increased, so has the number and variety of churches and 
religious sects. In 1957 there were upwards of 200,000 churches 
representing no less than 255 different religious bodies. If, as 
James Madison claimed, religious toleration is best assured by a 
“multiplicity of sects,” Americans should be among the most 
tolerant of peoples, as, no doubt, we are—or are becoming. 

It may well be, however, that declining religious tension and 
increasing religious toleration are evidence of growing apathy 
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and indifference toward religion itself. And this indifference in 
turn may be due to the rapid secularization of American society 
under the influence of science and technology, economic and 
social well-being, equalitarian values, and democratic political 
institutions. As Alexis de Tocqueville observed more than 100 
years ago: “The more the conditions of men are equalized and 
assimilated to each other, the more important is it for religion 

. not needlessly to run counter to the ideas that generally 
prevail. ... For as public opinion grows to be more and more 
the first and most irresistible of existing powers, the religious 
principle has no external support strong enough to enable it 
long to resist its attacks.”* 

To protect themselves from the cloying effects of democratic 
secularism, de Tocqueville urged the American churches to avoid 
involvement in political or secular matters. “Not only must they 
confine themselves strictly within the circle of spiritual matters, 
but their power also will depend very much on the nature of 
the belief they inculcate, on the external forms they assume, and 
on the obligations they impose.” Yet who can say that religious 
bodies in America have followed de Tocqueville’s counsel? Have 
they not in fact become more and more involved in political or, 
at least, secular matters? Have they not given less and less, 
rather than more and more, attention to the “beliefs they incul- 
cate . . . the external forms they assume, and the obligations 
they impose?” Can it be that the progressive secularization of 
religion in America, the de-emphasis of purely spiritual matters 
and of external liturgical forms—together with the growth in 
church memberships—not only helps to explain the growth of 
religious indifferentism and toleration but to generate new 
sources of tensions having their roots not in differences of 
spiritual or theological commitment, but in differences of social 
and political theory? 

The major sources of religious tensions in contemporary 
America are not arguments over such questions as the nature of 
God, but over such matters as Catholic versus Protestant theories 
of the relation of Church and State, or whether state and federal 
aid to education should include parochial as well as public 
schools, or whether the United States should or should not send 
an ambassador to the Vatican, or whether federal and state gov- 
ernments should themselves disseminate, or even allow the dis- 
semination of birth control information. 


But not even issues such as these wholly account for religious 
tensions today. For now, as in the past, religious conflict has its 
roots in deeper soil—in personal insecurity, in anxiety over social 
and economic status, in stereotyped responses to complex prob- 
lems, in simple ignorance of what Rebecca West calls the true 


* Democracy in America, Vol. 2 Ch. V. 
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“face of the age.” For, she says, “if people do not have the face 
of the age set clear before them, they begin to imagine it: and 
fantasy if not disciplined by the intellect and kept in faith 
with reality . . . dwells among the wishes and fears of childhood, 
and so sees life either as simply answering any prayer or as 
endlessly emitting nightmare monsters from a womb-like cave.”* 

To probe some of the major sources of religious tension today, 
the following selections have been assembled. Paul Blanshard’s 
attack on the Catholic Church as a threat to freedom and democ- 
racy is answered by a selection from James O’Neill’s book on 
Catholicism and American Freedom. Reinhold Niebuhr examines 
the Protestant’s conception of Catholic political life and thought 
and is preceded by Robert Cross’ article on “The Changing 
Images of Catholicism in America,” published in the summer 
of 1959. It has not been easy to choose from the many books and 
articles which are available. Those included here, we believe, 
represent a fair sample of approaches to these difficult problems. 

A few other titles that may interest the reader are: “Religion 
as a Source of Tension,” by William Clancy, in Religion and the 
Free Society, issued by The Fund for the Republic, 1959; 
“Anxiety and Tolerance,” by Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Jano- 
witz, in their book on The Dynamics of Prejudice; “Catholicism 
and Americanism,” by The Most Reverend John Ireland, in 
Catholic Principles of Politics, by John A. Ryan and Francis 
Boland; “Economic Class Consciousness in American Protestant- 
ism,” by Thomas Fords Hoult, in The American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 15 (1950); “God and the Churches in America,” 
Chapter X in America as a Civilization, by Max Lerner (1957); 
Democracy and Catholicism in America, by Currin V. Shields 
(1958); Catholicism and the American Mind, by W. E. Garrison, 
1928; “Can Catholicism Win America?” by Harold E. Fey in The 
Christian Century, (1946); and “Religion in America,” by Harold 
Laski, in his book, American Democracy, (1948); and A Catholic 
Speaks His Mind on America’s Religious Conflict, by Thomas 
Sugrue, (1959). 


Church, State and Democracy 
(PauL BLANSHARD, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power,** 1949) 

1 


Thus far I have spoken of the Roman Catholic Church in its 
religious aspects. As an institution in this world the Church is 


° Rebecca West, The Meaning of Treason (New York, 1957) p. 61. 
*® Beacon Press, Boston. Reprinted by permission. 
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also a political organization. When the word “Church” is used 
in Catholic literature, it may refer to the political entity or the | 
religious one, of both, and the uninformed reader may be com- 
pletely deceived by the double and triple meanings of ordinary 
terms. 

Some of the confusion in church-state discussions is due to the 
evasive technique which the Catholic hierarchy employs in 
political arguments. Catholic priests frequently parry an attack 
upon the Church’s political policy by shifting the defense to the 
field of religion. Many of the purely religious terms used by the 
priests have a latent political meaning that is not apparent on 
the surface. To understand the political position of the Church 
it is necessary to go behind its religious terminology and examine 
the dual structure of the institution. 

The problem of the Catholic Church and the modern state is 
so vast and complex that any brief discussion of it can easily 
lead to confusion. I can offer here only enough of the major 
facts to give the average reader a basis for a tentative judgment. 
Probably the easiest way to introduce the subject is to run 
through a brief checklist of elementary questions: 


Is the Catholic Church a sovereign power? According to Cath- 
olic theologians, yes. It has the three requisites of a sovereign 
power, legislative, executive and judicial, including the power 
of coercion. The ruler of the Church, the Pope, claims sover- 
eignty by divine right, and he is also the head of a small state, 
the Vatican State, created by the Lateran Treaty of 1929 with 
Mussolini. This Vatican State is ruled by the same machinery 
that rules the religious aspect of the Church. “The Holy Father 
is not alone the supreme head of the Catholic Church. He is 
also the head of a sovereign State. Thirty-eight countries have 
representatives at the Holy See.” This statement was made by 
Cardinal Spellman on March 12, 1940, when President Roose- 
velt’s 1939 appointment of Myron C. Taylor as personal repre- 
sentative to the Vatican was under fire. At that time nearly all 
the important countries of the world except the United States 
and the Soviet Union had official diplomats at the Vatican. By 
1948, forty-one nations had representatives at the Vatican, and 
the Vatican in turn had nuncios or lesser diplomats at the 
capitals of these powers. In addition, the Vatican had nineteen 
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religious representatives serving as Apostolic Delegates in other 
capitals, appointed by the same sovereign who appointed the 
nuncios. 


How far does the Church as a sovereign power extend its 
jurisdiction? Everywhere where there are Catholics. It claims 
that it is a supernatural institution with complete territorial 
jurisdiction. 

What is the Pope’s temporal stateP For about seven hundred 
years it consisted chiefly of the large district of central Italy 
called the Papal States, a district running from the Adriatic to 
the Tyrrhenian which was finally lost to the Vatican in 1870 
when Italy captured it. Now, by the Vatican-Mussolini Con- 
cordat of 1929, the Roman Catholic state has been revived as a 
108-acre section of Rome, with some extraterritorial rights out- 
side of Rome. Its existence was confirmed after World War II 
by the Italian constitutional assembly which inserted the Lateran 
Treaties in the new Italian constitution. 


Does this Vatican State have a government of its own? Yes, it 
has a full civil government with a flag, a police force, courts and 
postage stamps. It even issues currency in the form of gold and 
silver coins bearing an effigy of the Pope, and it has some 500- 
odd national citizens who use Vatican passports when they 
wish to travel. It has armed guards and, before 1870, it had a 
full-blown military establishment. 


Is the government of this state democraticP No. According to 
the first article of its constitution, it is a complete autocracy in 
which “the plenitude of legislative, executive and judicial power” 
is vested in the Pope. 


Does this state have a diplomatic corps? Yes, a large and active 
diplomatic corps, headed by a Secretary of State, with ambas- 
sadors called nuncios. 


Do these diplomatic representatives of the Vatican State have 
equality of status with the ambassadors of other powers? Yes and 
no. They have superior status in most cases, and the Vatican 
expects them to take precedence over other ambassadors. In most 
capitals they outrank the representatives of the United States 
government. 
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Do the constitution and courts of the Vatican State provide 
any check upon the absolute power of the PopeP No. 


Does the Pope maintain a court and confer titles of nobility? 
Yes, he maintains a court in the largest palace in the world, and 
he appoints Papal nobles who are entitled to wear uniforms and 
swords. ... 


This is enough for the Vatican State. It is not in itself of much 
importance to the United States, since our government has never 
officially recognized either the sovereignty of the Church or the 
Vatican City State, although a type of de facto recognition is 
implied in our present relations with that city state. Catholic 
writers frequently say that, because of the absence of a con- 
cordat and official recognition, the Pope has no political control 
over American Catholics. Actually, as we shall see, the frontiers 
of Catholic religious power in the United States have been ex- 
tended to include many matters which non-Catholic Americans 
consider political. 

Our own relation to the temporal power of the Pope has been 
confused by a questionable maneuver in personal diplomacy. 
When the steel magnate Myron C. Taylor was sent by President 
Roosevelt to Rome in 1939, he served as the President’s personal 
representative, not as the representative of the American govern- 
ment. .. . As the personal representative of the President, Mr. 
Taylor actually represented the nation in every sense but name 
in official and important conversations on policy not only with 
the Pope but also with Franco and other European Catholic 
statesmen. Political leaders of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties have been reluctant to oppose this anomalous 
arrangement because of the fear of Catholic political reprisals. 
Both Mr. Dewey and President Truman gave equivocal answers 
to questions concerning this arrangement in the presidential 
election campaign of 1948.... 


For American Catholics there is nothing anomalous in venerat- 
ing a religious leader who is both a priest and a statesman. The 
concepts of the sovereignty of the Catholic Church and the sov- 
ereignty of the Pope are welded together so closely that the 
average Catholic can scarcely make a distinction between poli- 
tical and religious programs. It is an understatement to say that 
the Roman Catholic Church is in politics. It is political. “Separa- 
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tion of church and state” is described by Father John Courtney 
Murray, the leading current writer on this theme in the American 
hierarchy, as “that negative, ill-defined, basically un-American 
formula, with all its overtones of religious prejudice.” In making 
such a statement Father Murray is simply echoing the official 
teachings of many Popes. Pius IX in Section 6 of his Syllabus 
denounced as one of “the principal errors of our time” the state- 
ment: “The Church ought to be separated from the State, and 
the State from the Church.” .. . 


2 


The Church’s philosophy of church and state is far more im- 
portant than the continued existence of a bit of acreage which 
has its own postage stamps and flag. In fact, the philosophy of 
church and state espoused by the Vatican is the most important 
thing in the whole Catholic system because it determines the 
political and social policies which the bishops and priests will 
pursue throughout the world. 


Underneath all its ponderous verbiage the Catholic theory of 
church and state is quite simple. It is essentially a variation of 
the doctrine of the divine right of rulers. “The origin of public 
power, said Leo XIII in his Christian Constitution of States, “is 
to be sought for in God, Himself, and not in the multitude. . .” 
The divine authority of the Church is paramount in its own 
sphere because the Church is God’s vicegerent on earth... . 


In particular areas the authority of the Church is superior to 
that of the United States government and of all governments, 
and no government is conceded the moral right to deny this. The 
Pope is a kind of a special world monarch who rules a synthetic 
moral empire that overlaps and penetrates the sovereignty of all 
earthly governments. His special territory is religion, education 
and family life, but he also has supreme power over a vaguely 
defined area known as “morals.” Also he has special and exclusive 
jurisdiction over any matter which may affect the life of the 
Church either directly or indirectly. The Roman Catholic Church 
concedes that the state has supreme power in military matters, 
the punishment of crime (except that of priests), the collection 
of taxes, and the preservation of public order. Because of this 
doctrine priests tell their people to obey their governments in 
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time of war even when Catholics are fighting Catholics, and 
even when the Vatican itself is committed to one side. 

Leo XIII expressed the ancient and basic doctrine of church 
and state when he said in Christian Constitution of States: 


The Almighty, therefore, has appointed the charge of the 
human race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, 
the one being set over divine, and the other over human things. 
Each in its kind is supreme, each has fixed limits within which 
it is contained, limits which are defined by the nature and spe- 
cial object of the province of each, so that there is, we may say, 
an orbit traced out within which the action of each is brought 
into play by its own native right. 

The snare in this innocent-sounding proclamation is that if 
there is a dispute between the Catholic Church and the state 
over the right to rule any specific area, the Church and the 
Church alone has the right to decide who wins. And “the Church” 
means Rome, not the American Catholic people or even the 
American Catholic bishops. “In cases of direct contradiction,” 
says the Catholic Encyclopedia, “making it impossible for both 
jurisdictions to be exercised, the jurisdiction of the Church pre- 
vails, and that of the State is excluded.” ... 


In order to make sure that the scope of the Church’s claims 
would not be curtailed by the modern welfare state, Pius XI in 
his Reconstructing the Social Order declared that “it is Our 
right and Our duty to deal authoritatively with social and econo- 
mic problems. . . . For the deposit of truth entrusted to Us by 
God, and Our weighty office of propagating, interpreting and 
urging in season and out of season the entire moral law, demand 
that both social and economic questions be brought within Our 
supreme jurisdiction, in so far as they refer to moral issues.” 
Hence, cremation, the Odd Fellows, socialism, Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason, therapeutic abortion, and Forever Amber are all 
brought within the scope of the primary authority of the Church 
and they are all condemned. 

In its official documents the American hierarchy is quite frank 
about its teaching concerning the limited rights of the govern- 
ment. The Catholic Almanac of 1948 says (italics supplied): 


The Catholic citizen is in conscience bound to respect and 
obey the duly constituted authority provided faith and morals 
are thereby not endangered. Under no circumstances may the 
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Church be subjugated by the State. Whatever their form may be, 
states are not conceded the right to force the observance of im- 
moral or irreligious laws upon a people. 


In practice, as we shall see, “immoral and irreligious laws” are 
sometimes laws that non-Catholics consider supremely moral. 

Under the theory of two powers, divine and civil, democracy 
is simply one of a number of acceptable types of civil govern- 
ment which may exist side by side with the divine kingdom of 
the Church. As far as the hierarchy is concerned, the accept- 
ability of a form of government depends upon its attitude toward 
the Church. As Leo XIII said in his encyclical on Human Liberty, 
“it is not of itself wrong to prefer a democratic form of govern- 
ment, if only the Catholic doctrine be maintained as to the 
origin and exercise of power.” If a democracy favors the Church, 
then the hierarchy tolerates it; if it opposes the Church, then 
that proves that the government is godless and lacks the neces- 
sary divine authority. If a democracy in Spain expels the Jesuits 
and seizes Church property, then it is a murderous outlaw. If a 
democracy in the Netherlands supports all the Catholic schools 
with taxpayers’ money and pays the salaries of the priests, its 
divine right to govern is recognized as authentic. 

Behind the Catholic theory of church and state is the assump- 
tion that the state is something over against the people. It is not 
the people themselves and it does not express the genuine aspira- 
tions of the people as well as the Church does. The Church de- 
veloped its philosophy of church and state when governments 
consisted of minority groups of nobles, warriors and gentry. The 
Church was then one of the privileged classes ruling over the 
people and sharing control with other privileged classes. Because 
of its medieval traditions the Church still acts in the United 
States today as if it were protecting the Catholic people from 
their own government. It refuses to admit that the Church in 
the social field is simply one agency within the state, and that the 
state expresses the will of the people as a whole. 

There is a certain understandable shrewdness in this attitude 
toward the democratic welfare state. If the hierarchy once con- 
ceded that ultimate sovereignty lies wholly in the people, any- 
thing might follow. The state might then rightfully expand its 
jurisdiction over many fields of authority now claimed by the 
Church. Because of this danger, the American Catholic bishops 
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who praise democracy always utter their praises with an im- 
portant mental reservation, that the real source of the authority 
of the American government and of all governments is God and 
not the people. And when the bishops use the name of God in 
this connection, they do not mean a genial or undenominational 
Deity of all the people; they mean the particular Catholic Deity 
who established Roman primacy through St. Peter, whose Vicar 
on earth is the Pope, and who ruthlessly condemns all willful 
unbelievers to eternal perdition. 

Under this theory the frontier of the people’s authority is set 
not by the people themselves but by the self-proclaimed repre- 
sentatives of God, the officers of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Hence the hierarchy tends to be opposed to the expansion of 
state authority because the expanding frontiers of the modern 
welfare state naturally impinge upon clerical territory. 

This fear of the modern welfare state is one reason you cannot 
find in the entire literature of Catholicism a single unequivocal 
endorsement by any Pope of democracy as a superior form of 
government. The Popes frequently speak in favorable terms 
about certain aspects of democratic rule, but they cannot afford 
to say anything which might be used to sanction a democratic 
government in its campaign for public schools or for the dises- 
tablishment of religion. The Popes frequently denounce “tyranny” 
and “mob rule” and “totalitarian methods” in government, but 
this is perfectly safe politically because it does not commit them 
to oppose any specific Catholic dictator. Fundamentally, as The 
Catholic Action Manual says, “the Church declares herself in- 
different in face of an absolute or of a democratic form of 
government.” 


Historically, in both Catholic and non-Catholic countries, the 
Church has never ceased to be an aggressive state within a 
state, claiming as much of the area of community life as it can 
safely capture. It has yielded to the welfare state very grudgingly 
those areas of cultural and charitable service which it once 
monopolized. Its leaders, in full retreat before the expanding 
conception of the democratic state, have kept repeating the 
unrealistic thesis of Leo XIII, that there is a natural “orbit” for 
both church and state and that there are “fixed limits” between 
the orbits. No independent political scientist has ever been able 
to discover those fixed limits, 
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3 


. . . Much of the confusion in Catholic discussions of church and 
state is semantic. The Catholic bishop who discusses church 
and state uses words in a special sense. He draws his definitions 
from a ready-made world, and the words “church and state” do 
not mean to him the same things that they mean to a non- 
Catholic, or even to many Catholics. The bishop begins by 
including in the concept “church” large areas of political, social, 
and educational life which the non-Catholic regards as part of 
the normal sphere of democratic government. The bishop, after 
he has included these special ecclesiastical preserves in the 
picture of his Church, can honestly say that he believes in some 
separation of church and state from that point forward. 


This conditional and provisional endorsement of the principle 
of church-state separation was expressed very frankly by Mon- 
signor George B. O’Toole, Professor of Philosophy at the Catholic 
University of America, in 1939: 

It is clear, then, that no Catholic may positively and uncondi- 
tionally approve of the policy of separation of church and state. 
But given a country like the United States, where religious deno- 
minations abound and the population is largely non-Catholic, 
it is clear that the policy of treating all religions alike becomes, 
lall things considered, a practical necessity, the only way of 
avoiding a deadlock. Under such circumstances, separation of 
Church and State is to be accepted, not indeed as the ideal 
arrangement, but as a modus vivendi. 


Usually American leaders of the Church are not so revealing 
about the equivocal meaning of their “endorsements” of church- 
state separation. The administrative leader of American Catholi- 
cism, Archbishop McNicholas of Cincinnati, said in January, 
1948, in a ringing attack on the new organization, Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and State: 
“We deny absolutely and without any qualification that the 
Catholic bishops of the United States are seeking a union of 
church and state by any endeavors whatsoever, either proximate 
or remote.” In the same statement Archbishop McNicholas indi- 
cated his belief in government support for Catholic parochial 
schools, and described the Pope as “the ruler of a sovereign state.” 
In the mind of Archbishop McNicholas this was not ecclesiastical 
double-talk, although it conveyed the false impression that the 
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Catholic Church actually believes in the separation of church 
and state. When the Archbishop spoke of a “union of church 
and state,” he meant a complete union, and he was correct in 
saying that American bishops do not favor such a union. Nobody, 
in fact, favors such a union. What the Catholic bishops of the 
United States favor is a partial union in which the Roman 
Catholic Church will have a privileged position as the recog- 
nized sovereign of the nation’s moral and religious life. The 
editor of the leading diocesan paper in the United States, Mon- 
signor Matthew Smith, made this quite clear in discussing Arch- 
bishop McNicholas’ statement when he said: “Where the Catho- 
lics are in overwhelming majority, it is theoretically better to 
have an official union of Church and State, with the state parti- 
cipating from time to time in public worship and using the 
machinery of government, when needed, to help the Church.” . . . 

This doctrine in practice means that American Catholics are 
instructed to accept the privileges of American democracy and 
work to force the lives of all the people, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, into the pattern laid down in Rome. Here, for example, 
are seven matters of social policy in contemporary America in 
which the Catholic hierarchy seeks to impose one position on 
both Catholics and non-Catholics, while the people, through 
their federal or state governments, take an opposite position... . 


Official religion: The Church teaches that in the perfect state 
the Catholic religion should be established and supported by 
public taxation. The First Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States forbids the establishment of any religion. 


Divorce: The Catholic Church says: “The State has no right 
to grant divorces since it has no authority to annul a valid mar- 
riage.” The people, through their federal and state governments, 
disagree. 


Marriage: The Church refuses to recognize marriages as valid 
when non-Catholic clergymen or public officials perform mar- 
riage ceremonies for Catholics. The people, through the United 
States government and state governments, recognize the validity 
of civil as well as religious marriages, and refuse to discriminate 
against marriages of Catholics by non-Catholic clergymen. 


Birth control: The Church says that all use of contraceptives 
is illegal under Church law. The people in all but two of the 
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states of the United States permit doctors to give contraceptive 
advice to patients. 


Education: The Church teaches that Catholic schools should 
be supported by public (non-Catholic and Catholic) taxpayers . 
and that the priest should have the right to censor public-school 
textbooks. The people have enacted both state and federal laws 
to make direct contributions to Catholic schools illegal, and 
nominally reject Catholic censorship in public schools. 


Sterilization: The people in twenty-seven states permit eugenic 
sterilization of certain insane, feeble-minded and criminal citi- 
zens, under specific safeguards. The Church says this is illegal 
and immoral, except as a specific penalty for a crime. 


Therapeutic abortion: The Church says that abortion is mur- 
der even if it is absolutely necessary to save the life of a mother. 
The people in all the states in the United States permit thera- 
peutic abortion when it is indicated to save the life or health of 
a mother. 


Unquestionably Catholics have a moral right to oppose any 
law in a democracy so long as they believe in submission to law. 
But the question is not the simple one of the exercise of the 
individual citizen’s conscience. In some cases the alien-controlled 
hierarchy demands defiance of existing American law; in other 
cases it notifies the government that it would defy certain laws 
if they were passed; in still other cases it urges temporary sub- 
mission without conceding the state’s moral right to enforce a 
law; and in almost all cases in which the Church and the 
American people disagree the hierarchy uses ecclesiastical penal- 
ties to punish its members for making their own choice in good 
conscience between Church policy and public policy. 

Let us look at one illustration of each one of these un- 
American attitudes. 


1. Flat defiance of an existing law: American Catholic judges, 
in spite of their official oaths to enforce all laws impartially, are 
directed by the hierarchy in official documents not to carry out, 
with Catholics or non-Catholics, the sterilization laws which 
exist in twenty-seven states. Father Francis J. Connell, Associate 
Professor of Moral Theology at the Catholic University of 
America, in his Morals in Politics and Professions, says that “in 
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those states which now prescribe or permit eugenic sterilization 
for certain types of defectives and criminals, no circumstances 
can justify a judge in giving a decision that the law should be 
put in operation.” 


2. Threatened defiance of a proposed law: Leading Catholics 
have repeatedly declared that if the United States ever adopted 
a law compelling all children to attend public schools, they 
would defy the law, as they have done in Mexico. Pope Pius XI 
in his encyclical on Christian Marriage declared that “unjust 
and unlawful is any monopoly, educational or scholastic, which 
physically or morally, forces families to make use of government 
schools.” By using the word “unlawful,” he asserted his right to 
overrule such a law with his own divine authority. 


Only one American state, Oregon, has passed such a law, and 
it was declared unconstitutional partly because of special cir- 
cumstances existing at the time. Presumably if the Constitution 
were amended to permit such a law, or if a milder form of the 
Oregon law were declared acceptable by the Supreme Court, the 
Catholic Church would make good its threat of defiance. The 
noted Catholic, Hilaire Belloc, stated Catholic intentions on this 
point very bluntly when compulsory public education was being 
debated after World War I (italics supplied): 


It has already been proposed, and may at any time become 
law, in certain parts of the United States, that a parent should 
be forbidden to send his child to any but one particular type of 
school agreeable to the State, and shall be compelled to send his 
child to that school. The State here affirms the doctrine and 
practice that a certain religious atmosphere is, or should be, 
universal to the human race; or, at any rate, to all its citizens; 
which religious atmosphere is other than Catholic. Such a law 
no Catholic would obey; for, by Catholic definition, it is the 
Pe who should decide upon the education of the child, not 
the state. 


3. Conditional and temporary acceptance of a law: The Church 
teaches that the American practice of treating all religions on an 
equal plane is temporarily acceptable but ultimately wrong, since 
the state should give a preferred position to the Catholic faith. 
Accordingly, Catholics are taught to offer no resistance to the 
American policy of freedom at the present time but to take 
advantage of this freedom while working to destroy it — through 
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the setting up of a state which will prevent the dissemination of 
non-Catholic views and limit the public activities of non-Catholic 
sects. As we shall see, this is now the system of clerical rule in 
Spain. “Should such persons [non-Catholics] be permitted to 
practice their own form of worship?” is the question asked by 
two great Catholic writers, Monsignor John A. Ryan and Father 
Moorhouse F. X. Millar in their standard work, The State and 
the Church. They answer: “If these are carried on within the 
family, or in such inconspicuous manner as to be an occasion 
neither of scandal nor of perversion to the faithful, they may 
properly be tolerated by the State. . . . Quite distinct from the 
performance of false religious worship and preaching to the 
members of the erring sect, is the propagation of the false 
doctrine among Catholics. This could become a source of injury, 
a positive menace, to the religious welfare of true believers. 
Against such an evil they have a right of protection by the 
Catholic State. . . . If there is only one true religion, and if its 
possession is the most important good in life for States as well 
as individuals, then the public profession, protection, and pro- 
motion of this religion and the legal prohibition of all direct 
assaults upon it, becomes one of the most obvious and funda- 
mental duties of the State.” 


4, Ecclesiastical penalties for disagreement: When Church law 

says one thing and American law another, the hierarchy punishes 
its people with religious penalties for following American law. 
Of the many illustrations of this practice, perhaps the clearest 
is the rule about clerical immunity from actions in American 
courts. Under American law, all men are equal in legal rights 
whether they wear religious garb or not, but under Catholic 
law priests may not be sued by Catholics in American courts 
without permission of their Church superiors. If they do resort 
to American courts for the redress of grievances against a priest, 
they are subject to excommunication under Canon 2341. 
. . . In 1928 the Holy See officially excommunicated a whole 
group of American Catholics of Rhode Island who went to an 
American court to sue their bishop over the question of the 
language to be used in “their” parochial schools. 

These four instances which I have cited of basic conflict 
between the Roman Church and the American government are 
not incidental or exceptional. Some Catholic authorities are frank 
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enough to admit that the conflict goes back to an irreconcilable 
difference between the Church and American democracy in 
their attitudes toward governmental power. Hilaire Belloc called 
it a “necessary conflict between the Civil State and the Catholic 
Church where the two are not identified.” Then he went on 
to say: 

The Catholic Church is in its root principle at issue with the 
Civic definition both of freedom and authority. For the purpose 
of the State, religion is either a universally admitted system, or 
a matter of individual choice. But by the definition which is the 
very soul of Catholicism, religion must be for the Catholic First, 
a supreme authority superior to any claims of the State; Secondly, 
a corporate thing, and not an individual thing; Thirdly, a thing 
dependent upon Authority, and not upon a personal mood; 
Fourthly, a guarantee of individual freedom in all that is not of 
Faith. 

Belloc admits that these principles are in fundamental con- 
flict with the American outlook, and he predicts that a struggle 
that “will seem monstrous” may develop because: “On the one 
side you have a plain affirmation that the law is the law and 
must be obeyed, and indignant surprise on the rejection of 
what seems so obvious and universal a rule. On the other, you 
will have, as you have had throughout history, resistance to and 
denial of that rule.” For once, I think Mr. Belloc was a good 
prophet. The signs of the “monstrous” conflict which he predicted 
are all about us. 


4 


Having glanced at Catholic political philosophy in action, we 
come now to an important question: Is the Roman Catholic 
Church a foreign power? That question was asked in November, 
1946, by a group of American Protestant editors in a letter 
to the Attorney General of the United States. The editors asked 
for a grand-jury investigation by the Department of Justice into 
the activities of the representatives of the Vatican State in the 
United States in order to determine whether these activities 
were in violation of the Foreign Agents Registration Law. 

The purpose of the Foreign Agents Registration Law, as 
modified and amended during World War II, is to identify agents 
of foreign principals and compel them to make a public record 
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of the nature of their employment. The law does not attempt 
to suppress foreign propaganda or foreign organizations; it 
merely compels agents of foreign governments to disclose the 
nature of their connections so that Americans who deal with 
them may know their background. 

The law (Title 22, Chap. 11, U. S. Code) says: “Whoever, 
other than a diplomatic or consular officer or attache, shall act 
in the United States as an agent of a foreign government without 
prior notification to the Secretary of State shall be punished by 
imprisonment for not more than ten years and may, in the dis- 
cretion of the court, be fined not more than $5,000.” Section 611 
of this law includes in the definition of “agent of a foreign prin- 
cipal” any person who “collects information for or reports infor- 
mation to a foreign principal” or any person “who, within the 
United States, solicits, disburses, dispenses or collects compensa- 
tion, contributions, loans, money, or anything of value, directly 
or indirectly, for a foreign principal.” Section 611 (4) (d) says: 
“The term ‘government of a foreign country includes any person 
or groups of persons exercising sovereign de facto or de jure 
political jurisdiction over any country, other than the United 
States, or over any part of such country .. .” One of the provi- 
sions of the law compels foreign propagandists to label their 
propaganda plainly, showing the nature of its manufacture by 
an agent of a foreign power. 

There is an exemption in the law for purely religious agents 
of a church. The law does not apply to any “person engaging or 
agreeing to engage only in activities in furtherance of bona fide 
religious, scholastic, academic, or scientific pursuits or of the 
fine arts . . .” On the surface, this provision indicates that any 
Catholic bishop might gain exemption from the law by agreeing 
to confine himself to purely religious pursuits. In fact, this 
appears to be the only possible loop-hole for Catholic bishops 
in the law. There is no doubt that the Roman Catholic Church 
is itself a political power whose seat of government is located 
outside the United States, and the hierarchy boasts of this fact. 
It has all the neccessary appurtenances of a foreign monarchy, 
by its own admission. 

Is this a foreign power? ... 

To what extent are the bishops of the hierarchy in the United 
States agents of the Pope as the sovereign of the Vatican State? 
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... In all that they do, they obey the Pope not only as a spiritual 
pastor but also as head of a sovereign state, and the money which 
they raise and send to the Vatican is used indiscriminately for 
both religious and political activities. It is undoubtedly true that 
Catholic bishops appointed by the Pope engage in “activities in 
furtherance of bona fide religious . . . pursuits.” But can the 
Attorney General of the United States say honestly that they are 
engaged “only” in such pursuits? 


5 


The Catholic hierarchy should also be required to face the 
question of the moral quality of its political leadership on both 
the civic and the international levels. On the American civic level 
the Catholic record is well known. In spite of the high civic 
standards of many individual Catholics, several of the most 
publicized political machines in American cities have been essen- 
tially Catholic machines in the sense that their leaders and their 
most important members have been Roman Catholics. Tammany 
has been dominated for generations by Catholic politicians; 
James M. Curley’s political machine in Boston has been a Catho- 
lic machine in a predominantly Catholic city; Frank Hague 
operated for many years in Jersey City a government which 
was essentially a clerical state. 


Priests are not always responsible for the sins of their followers, 
but in the case of Catholic civic scandals they must bear a large 
part of the responsibility, because they have been notoriously 
slow in joining newspapers, ministers, and civic organizations in 
demanding reform. 

In New York City the Church did not move against James J. 
Walker and his machine until his personal life had become a 
public scandal, and even then it did almost nothing to clean up 
the city. In Boston the Catholic mayor, James M. Curley, was 
not persona grata with the hierarchy, but it did not attempt to 
exorcise him even when he had been convicted of mail fraud 
and served a term in the federal penitentiary. In Jersey City, as 
Professor Daniel D. McKean [Ed. Note. Apparently, Dayton D. 
McKean, now Dean, Graduate School, University of Colorado.] 
of Dartmouth has pointed out, the Catholic Church, with seventy- 
five per cent of the population on its rolls, worked hand in hand 
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with Hague to maintain his political machine and to destroy civil 
liberties for his opponents. The Catholic police raided book- 
stores selling literature displeasing to the hierarchy, and pre- 
vented socialist speakers from holding meetings. “Frank Hague,” 
says Professor McKean, “has sometimes been called “The Hudson 
County Hitler’... but if any comparison with a European dic- 
tator is to be made the best would be with Franco, for both have 
had the support of the Catholic Church.” 

Needless to say, millions of good Catholics in the United States 
deplore this civic laxity in their own:clergy as much as any non- 
Catholics. A Boston Catholic woman once expressed in a Catho- 
lic paper the disgust of good Catholics with clerical tolerance of 
the famous Mayor Curley, declaring that his career had been 
made possible by the support of many devout Catholics, and 
that the Catholic laymen of Boston were in “leading strings” to 
the priests because of a docility that amounted to “infantilism.” 
She denounced her fellow Catholics for accepting regimentation 
in associations ruled by the priests, and declared that Catholic 
laymen in Boston had no independent leaders to challenge the 
clergy, no opinion as a group, no official voice of their own, and 
no genuine forum for the expression of dissenting views. 


On the international level the most questionable moral feature 
of the Vatican’s political record, aside from its collaboration with 
fascism, has been the “neutral” maneuvering with dictators and 
aggressors. To Americans who have been trained to believe that 
“religion and politics do not mix” there is something especially 
questionable in a policy which permits a Pope to negotiate with 
both sides for the advantage of the Vatican in the middle of a 
war where the moral issues are quite clear. The Vatican wel- 
comed the first official Japanese ambassador to Rome a few 
weeks after Pearl Harbor and continued to do business with him 
while American Catholic chaplains were blessing Marines on 
Okinawa. For years before Pearl Harbor the aim of the Church, 
as the Catholic writer, William Teeling, has pointed out, was 
“to get control of the eventual development of Christianity in 
those parts of China which she believes will one day come under 
Japanese influence.” Officially, of course, the Pope always pleads 
for peace with justice, but there are occasions when the timing 
of a plea for peace with a dictator comes dangerously near to 
collaboration, and when “neutrality” seems less than moral. 
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Democracy 


(James M. O’Nen1, Catholicism and 
American Freedom,* 1952) 


Irresponsible enemies of religion in general and of Catholicism 
in particular have been profitably busy recently in spreading false 
statements concerning the relation of Catholicism to democracy. 
Especially is an attempt being made currently to persuade non- 
Catholic Americans that American Catholics do not and cannot 
sincerely believe in our American democracy... . 

Mr. Blanshard’s chapter on “Church, State and Democracy” 
goes to the very heart of his central thesis — that the Church is 
the enemy of American democracy and freedom. Misstatements 
and unsupported, undocumented attacks in that chapter repeat 
this thesis in various ways. 


“<< 


Mr. Blanshard writes “. . . you cannot find in the entire litera- 
ture of Catholicism a single unequivocal endorsement by any 
Pope of democracy as a superior form of government.” True but 
irrelevant; you cannot find a similar statement about any other 
form of government. The Catholic Church does not teach that 
Christ proclaimed the superiority of any one form of political 
government, but Catholic scholars teach . . . that democracy is 
consistent with Catholic doctrine. 


Mr. Blanshard wants his readers to believe that Catholic 
Americans are not freely participating citizens in our democracy, 
but subjects of a “foreign power,” bound to accept and vote for 
“policies” on orders from Rome. He writes: “In fact, the philo- 
sophy of church and state espoused by the Vatican is the most 
important thing in the whole Catholic system because it deter- 
mines the political and social policies which the bishops and 
priests will pursue throughout the world.” . . . “The whole 
Catholic system of global discipline rests fundamentally on its 
great army of priests. The parish priest is the contact man be- 
tween the hierarchy and the people, and the agent for Roman 
spiritual and political gods.” Neither of these statements has 
any documentation or substantiation of any kind. If there is one 
thing a Catholic priest is not, it is an agent for political goods. 


* Harper & Bros., N. Y. Reprinted by permission. 
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The contention that American Catholics do not, and cannot, 
participate freely in our democracy, because they must accept 
economic, social, and political policies dictated from Rome, is 
false, fatuous and incapable of proof. Overwhelming proof to 
the contrary is abundantly available to anyone who wants the 
truth. 

The Church has no machinery by which this program could 
be accomplished, and if it were improperly tried, no machinery 
by which anyone could tell to what extent, if any, it had suc- 
ceeded. Political and economic questions, the topics of the day, 
are not discussed in the Catholic pulpit. During the Smith- 
Hoover campaign when the political issue of Prohibition (not 
the virtue of temperance) was discussed in a number of Pro- 
testant pulpits, I was interested to find out if the regular rule of 
“no politics in the Catholic pulpit” would be relaxed or violated. 
I was on the faculty of the University of Michigan at the time, 
and so had no opportunity to observe directly the practices in 
other parts of the country. However, I did not hear, nor hear of, 
a single reference to Al Smith or Prohibition, or any other poli- 
tical discussion in any Catholic church throughout that campaign. 


In all my sixty years of listening to sermons in Catholic 
churches, I have heard from the Catholic pulpit just three re- 
marks that could be called political. They are easy to remember 
because it is always startling to hear anything of the sort in a 
Catholic church. Once I heard an appeal to vote “no license” in 
a county liquor option campaign. Even parishioners who agreed 
completely with the pastor on the question of no license were 
emphatically of the opinion that it was improper to discuss it 
in a Catholic pulpit. 

Once I heard an indirect reference to a strictly political issue 
which was quite anti-New Deal in a sermon in Brooklyn, and 
once I heard a direct appeal for a protest to Albany against the 
ratification of the child labor amendment. On this question, as on 
practically all other political questions, Catholic priests, bishops, 
and laymen were on both sides. Msgr. John A. Ryan was one of 
the most prominent and vigorous supporters of this amendment, 
and Senator Thomas Walsh of Montana, a Catholic, was one of 
the leaders favoring it in the Senate. But many Catholics, and 
many non-Catholics, opposed it, as should be expected in our 
society. 
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American Catholics differ among themselves on all conceivable 
specific questions of foreign policy also, as much as any other 
group of Americans. In fact it would probably be impossible to 
find a specific question of economics, politics, or American for- 
eign policy on which even the members of the American hierarchy 
agree unanimously. Direction, dictation, infallible teaching on 
such matters are contrary to fundamental Catholic teaching. 

Among the leading Catholic publications in New York City 
which have national circulation, America, The Commonweal, 
and The Tablet, Mr. Blanshard would have found with a limited 
amount of investigation about as emphatic differences of opinion 
on foreign policy (and on economic and political policy) as 
could be found in either the Protestant or secular press. 

Mr. Blanshard repeats the following absurdity again and again 
throughout his book — with no attempt at proof: “The American 
Catholic people,” he writes, “are compelled by the very nature 
of their Church’s authoritarian structures to accept non-religious 
as well as religious policies that have been imposed upon them 
from abroad.” This is, in fact, one form of Mr. Blanshard’s basic 
thesis. From sheer repetition of this false charge he seeks to get 
it accepted. 


Whenever any issue arises in Congress which may or might 
affect Catholic interests, a seasoned lobbyist in priestly garb is 
likely to appear in a Congressman’s office, reminding the legis- 
lator that 26,000,000 Catholics in America feel such and so about 
this matter. Even when the legislator knows perfectly well that 
the opinion is actually that of a handful of top-ranking bishops, 
acting on orders from Rome, he may swallow his convictions and 
say “Yes, yes, because he knows that in American Catholicism 
the bishops speak for Catholic power. He knows also that Catho- 
lic pressure can be mortally effective in swinging any close 
election against him. 


This has no documentation of any kind. 

No group in America is divided more fervently (not to say 
bitterly) than Catholics on New Deal-Fair Deal measures. Al 
Smith and General William J. (Wild Bill) Donovan were on 
opposite sides throughout most of Al Smith’s career, not only in 
New York state politics, but in the Smith-Hoover campaign. 
Mr. Hoover was placed in nomination for the Presidency at the 
Republican National Convention of 1932 by Joseph Scott of 
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Pasadena, California, one of the most distinguished Catholic 
laymen of the day... . 

Mr. Blanshard’s misrepresentation of the relation of American 
Catholics to American democracy and American concepts of 
freedom is further expressed in his many references to the 
Church as a “foreign power” and to American Catholics as “sub- 
jects” of this foreign power. 

The following are examples. He refers to the Catholic Church 
as “a political power whose seat of government is located outside 
the United States,” and to the Catholics throughout the world as 
“subjects” of a foreign power, and to the Pope as a “European 
ruler,” as an “absolute monarch.” The only fact which he presents 
in all this is the fact that Vatican City is an independent country. 
This is true, but inadequate to carry the load Mr. Blanshard puts 
on it. 

Vatican City is a small sovereign state because it has an area, 
a population, and an effective government, and is independent 
of any other country. These are the only four tests of statehood 
recognized in international law. However, the country of Vatican 
City is not the Catholic Church, though the Pope is the head of 
both, as the King of England is the head of both the country 
and the Church of England. Vatican City has no army, navy, or 
air force. Neither the Catholic Church nor Vatican City has any 
force of any kind with which to threaten or punish any nation 
or any person (except the citizens of Vatican City). The Church 
has, of course, the “force” of teaching and persuasion. 

The idea that American Catholics (or English, German, Afri- 
can, Russian, or Chinese Catholics) are, in addition to their 
open citizenship in their various countries, subjects of a “foreign 
power,” one would have thought too absurd to be taken seriously. 
But he.and one of his most enthusiastic reviewers, Professor Boas 
of Johns Hopkins University take the position that American 
Catholics are subservient to a totalitarian foreign power, and 
Blanshard recommends that the Catholic bishops of America be 
required to register as the “agents of a foreign power.” 

Mr. Blanshard refers to the Pope as “the absolute monarch of 
the Catholic world” and “the Commander-in-Chief of the Catho- 
lic army.” This language is inaccurate, unscholarly, and loaded 
with irrelevant emotional connotation. That specific “orders” 
constantly flow from the Pope to American or other Catholic 
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priests and nuns, directing them how to conduct themselves in 
their complex daily activities, should not be credited in the 
absence of abundant proof. Blanshard offers none. Obedience 
of this sort is not the relationship of anyone to the Pope. As 
Father Dunne remarked in his pamphlet, Religion in American 
Democracy, “I do not agree with all the policies of every Pope, 
or of any Pope, much less of every or of any bishop, nor is there 
anything in my faith which obligates me to do so.” 


Perhaps Mr. Blanshard’s low point as a scholar is his treatment 
of the heresy of “Americanism.” In discussing Pope Leo XIIIs 
condemnation of the heresy of “Americanism” in a letter to 
Cardinal Gibbons in 1899, he failed to tell his readers what Leo 
XIII condemned; he gave the word a misleading interpretation. 
And he gave no reference to a source in which his readers could 
find the letter. 


The philosophy that was unfortunately labeled “Americanism” 
was a group of doctrines that had been given some expression 
in France — not in America. These doctrines had been inaccu- 
rately ascribed to American Catholics. . . . 


In a few minutes anyone could have found out that what the 
Pope condemned was (briefly summarized ): 


l—overemphasis on the influence of the Holy Ghost as against 
spiritual direction; 2—putting natural virtues above the super- 
natural; 3—overemphasis of active virtues to the exclusion of 
humility, charity, and obedience; 4—rejection of religious vows; 
5—untried methods of attracting non-Catholics to the faith. 


Dr. Maynard writes: 


. none of these things ... had ever been proposed by 
any responsible leader of American Catholicism. Obviously what 
was condemned constituted heresy; only it did not exist in 
America. “Americanism” was merely the label which became 
accidentally attached to it. 

Its condemnation, however, was hardly more than hypothetical. 
“Americanism” had never existed as a precisely formulated doc- 
trine anywhere, and had hardly any disciples. Of these there 
were none in America. 


Father Corrigan says: 


Doctrinaire Royalists in France had a low opinion of American 
Democracy; conservatives generally disliked our modern ways; 
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pious souls thought our religion was entirely on the surface; 
rigid Catholics were sure we must be half Protestant. Add to 
this the expressed conviction of Liberals abroad that American 
Catholics would not long sacrifice their independence to the 
“dictatorship of the Vatican,” and we have a sufficient explana- 
tion of the flare-up when a mistranslated Life of Father Hecker 
appeared in Paris, in 1898. 


Both Dr. Maynard and Father Curran quote from a letter 
which Archbishop Ireland wrote from Rome in 1900: “The Pope 
told me to forget the letter on Americanism, which has no 
application except in a few dioceses in France.” 


Clearly the Pope’s letter to Cardinal Gibbons had nothing to 
do with American democracy and patriotism or even philo- 
sophical or religious doctrines advocated by American Catholics. 
Had Mr. Blanshard read with care the Pope’s letter to the 
Cardinal, he would have known just what it was that the Pope 
actually condemned. Particularly he would have learned that 
the Pope specifically excluded from his disapproval the very 
things Blanshard says the Pope condemned: “the characteristic 
qualities” that are “special” to America, “the condition of your 
[the American] commonwealths, or the laws and customs which 
prevail in them.” 


The Blanshard comment is contained in two paragraphs from 
which I quote: 


The Popes have been apprehensive about American Catho- 
licism for many years, and they have watched its growth in 
power with great anxiety, being fully aware of the dangerous 
influence of Iberalism under religious freedom. This fear reached 
its climax with the transmission by Leo XIII in 1899 of a special 
letter to Cardinal Gibbons condemning the “heresy” of American- 
ism. Every move by the American Church toward “Americanism” 
has been scrutinized and double-checked to avoid the possibility 
of a drift toward national independence. . . . Leo XIII, instead 
of creating an American primate whose viewpoint and back- 
ground might be fundamentally American, created an Apostolic 
Delegacy at Washington. . . . Since the Popes appointee is 
always an Italian, whose line of promotion runs toward Rome 
instead of the United States, there is little danger that he will 
become infected with the “heresy” of Americanism. 


This complex of misstatement and insinuation against Catholic 
support of “national independence,” of economic, political or 
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social liberalism and religious freedom in America is without 
foundation, and is presented without any proof or documenta- 
tion, not even one footnote. 

These two paragraphs on “Americanism” are to me the nadir 
in scholarly discussion for this book. The constantly reiterated 
theme is that the power of the Catholic Church in America, 
directed from Rome, is a threat to American freedom — to Ameri- 
can democracy, to the American way of life, in short, to Ameri- 
canism. In his search for something to substantiate this charge, 
Mr. Blanshard found that, in a letter to Cardinal Gibbons, Pope 
Leo XIII condemned something that was, in France, labeled 
“Americanism.” Mr. Blanshard thereupon discussed a bundle of 
straw men of his own invention, unaided by any statement by 
any Catholic to which he referred his readers. Anyone who 
accepts anything in these paragraphs on Americanism as being 
true or dependable in any way must accept it simply on the 
unsupported assertion of Paul Blanshard. Obviously this passage 
tends to make readers believe that the Church in general, and 
Leo XIII in particular, was opposed to Americanism, to American 
liberty, to the characteristics of the American way of life in this 
Republic. This is not true. 


The Changing Image of Catholicism in America® 


(Rosert D. Cross, Yale Review, 1959) 


In recent months a number of events have invited a new con- 
sideration of American attitudes toward Roman Catholicism. 
The appearance of a new version of his previous attack on the 
Church by Paul Blanshard suggests that anti-Catholicism is still 
a marketable commodity. The campaign of the National Order 
for Decent Literature has provoked heated debate over the 
compatibility of Catholic and democratic social ideals. Princeton 
University’s difficulties with the bellicose Father Hugh Halton 
have caused surprise among some that a Catholic priest had 
ever been associated with that ancient nursery of Presbyterian- 


* The Yale Review. Copyright Yale University Press. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 
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ism, and dismay among others that the association proved so 
unhappy. On the other hand, the death of Pius XII and the 
election of his successor aroused an interest as sympathetic as 
it was widespread among American non-Catholics. And the 
successes of Edmund Brown, Eugene McCarthy, and John F. 
Kennedy in winning recent elections have intensified specula- 
tions whether a Catholic could now run for President without 
provoking the odium theologicum of the 1928 campaign... . 

Some of the antagonisms endemic in the past are still cherished 
today in one corner or another of America. But the general 
image has altered drastically. ... 

Most Protestants are today too ill-informed about the Chris- 
tianity they profess to feel inclined to challenge Catholic theol- 
ogy. A few intellectuals have been caught up in a “neo-orthodox” 
revival, but their spokesmen have been concerned far more with 
reviving a sense of sin among Protestants than in pointing out 
sins peculiar to Catholics. In short, almost all religiously con- 
cerned people have assumed that Catholicism is a generally 
acceptable version of the Judaeo-Christian tradition with which 
they hope American life is informed. When in 1928 some hysteria 
was manifested over the political and social implications of Al 
Smith’s religion, the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
was formed to “allay prejudice” and “establish a basis of co- 
6peration for common ends.” By sponsoring National Brotherhood 
Week, and by dispatching speaking teams of a rabbi, a minister, 
and a priest on tours of the country, the Conference has tried 
to demonstrate the possibilities of “interfaith in action.” The 
death of four chaplains — two Protestants, one Catholic, and one 
Jew — in a troopship sinking during the Second World War 
provided this point of view with a magnificent symbol; its im- 
portance was given official recognition when the Post Office 
issued a commemorative stamp... . 


Even more striking than this erosion of theological antagonism 
has been the disappearance of the sense of irrepressible conflict 
between America and the internationalist machinations of popery. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century, America had stood 
proudly aloof from international involvement, confident that 
republicanism would triumph everywhere if not subverted by 
the conspiracy of kings, czars, and popes. When in 1852 a crowd 
of Know-Nothings incensed that Pius IX as a ruler of the Papal 
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States should have dared to send a block of marble to be included 
in the Washington Monument, promptly dumped the stone in the 
Potomac, their act symbolized the popularly felt disparity be- 
tween the purposes of America and those of the Pope. With the 
developing involvement of the United States in world affairs, 
and the growth of Communism — an international conspiracy 
which made no secret of its antagonism to both Rome and 
Washington — American statesmen have recognized a conver- 
gence of interest. In 1939, President Roosevelt established a per- 
sonal representative at the Vatican. In 1951, President Truman 
asked Congress to create a regular embassy there. Although 
enough of a furor arose over this proposal to force action to be 
postponed, it is a measure of the distance America has traveled 
that such a proposal could have been made by a Baptist from 
Independence, Missouri. President Eisenhowers selection as 
envoys to Catholic countries of American Catholics like Claire 
Luce and Douglas Dillon, along with the government's steady 
support of Christian Democratic parties in Western Europe and 
persecuted Catholics behind the Iron Curtain, is at least partly 
attributable to the desire to cement good relations with the 
Church. 


This rapprochement has not been one-sided. In recent years, 
papal influence has been exerted in many ways pleasing to 
Americans. The series of warnings against socialism and Com- 
munism was very gratifying. And Pius XII was so prompt to hail 
the American satellite, pray for the President’s health, even 
defend America’s right to test the hydrogen bomb that the old 
Elizabethan specter of the Pope as the political arch-enemy has 
all but disappeared. As America becomes more internationalist, 
and international Catholicism proves more and more codperative 
with American policies, only a few ideologues can continue to 
profess alarm at the kind of allegiance American Catholics owe 
a “foreign potentate.” 

The Pope, of course, is not the only foreigner whose words 
and actions affect Americans’ vision of Catholicism. The unwill- 
ingness of formally Catholic countries like Spain and Colombia 
to extend complete freedom to American Protestants revives from 
time to time the fear that Catholicism is innately intolerant. On 
the other hand, the nineteenth-century generalization that Catho- 
lics were antipathetic to republicanism has been weakened by 
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the central role of Christian democracy in Germany and Italy, 
and to a lesser extent in France and the Low Countries; and 
the booming prosperity of Adenauer’s Germany has put a quietus 
on the ancient insistence that only Protestantism was compatible 
with worldly progress. 

These changes in perspective toward Catholicism abroad are 
minor, however, compared to the changes in Protestants’ attitude 
toward their Catholic fellow Americans. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, confronted with massive Catholic immigration, they had 
firmly believed that the nation could not long endure part 
Protestant and part Catholic. As it became increasingly obvious 
that the rate of successful proselyting was far slower than the 
rate of immigration, dismayed Protestants nervously asked each 
other what would happen if America became 51% Catholic. Only 
recently have many Americans begun to recognize that neither 
Protestants nor Catholics are winning an apocalyptic victory, 
and that the nation has been getting along part Protestant and 
part Catholic for quite a while now. Large-scale growth of the 
Church through immigration virtually ceased after the quota 
acts of the 1920’s. Moreover, recent surveys indicate that the 
battle to convert America to a single faith is a draw; each side’s 
losses by conversion about equal its gains. And though in the 
nineteenth century, first Protestant and then Catholics were 
sure that they were benefiting from higher birth rates among 
their followers, today the differences are increasingly insig- 
nificant. 

These facts of immigration, conversion, and birth rate have 
led many Protestant leaders to expect competition for a long 
time to come between a Protestant majority and a sizable Catho- 
lic minority. If this prospect is not as appealing as one of 
imminent total victory, it is a good deal less appalling than the 
prospect of submersion in a Catholic flood. As a result, Pro- 
testants are finding it possible to consider the social implica- 
tions of Catholicism in a much calmer spirit. 


With the curtailment of immigration, an increasing proportion 
of Catholics have acquired the psychological and economic 
means to escape from the slums, the poverty, and the distasteful 
occupations that newcomers to this country have usually had 
to endure; as a result it has become increasingly difficult to 
connect Catholicism with these conditions. In Massachusetts, for 
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example, where Protestant hostility to Catholicism has always 
been bolstered by a heartfelt conviction of the cultural inferiority 
of the Irish, the Senatorial campaign of 1952 between Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., and John F. Kennedy proved a shock. For 
Kennedy, instead of being an Al Smith, murdering the English 
language and reminiscing about good times in the Fulton Fish 
Market, came from a family with as distinguished a record of 
public service as Lodge’s and with a good deal more money, had 
been educated at private schools as exclusive as those attended 
by Lodge, and had been chosen as one of the ten outstanding 
young men of 1946 by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Kennedy’s very expensive campaign achieved new heights of 
gentility with the mailing of invitations to the ladies of the state 
to decorous tea-parties where they might meet the candidate’s 
mother. The appearance of Catholic churches in middle-class 
neighborhoods, the dissemination of the children of immigrants 
through virtually the whole range of occupations, and the devel- 
opment of an impressive range of Catholic schools and colleges 
have also modified the image of the social effect of the Church. 

At the same time that Catholic folkways are becoming less 
distinctive, the old sanctions of the “Protestant ethic” are losing 
their authority. The organization men, the exurbanites, indeed 
all the other-directed are thought to put less of a premium on 
heroic enterprise, individual progress, and the savings account. 
Since the repeal of Prohibition, Catholics have not been alone 
in contending that a moderate indulgence is not only blameless 
but often conducive to a praiseworthy sociability. And public- 
education advocates, concerned more with life-adjustment than 
with inculcating an Algerine non-conformity, are in no position 
to censure Catholics for their wish to have schooling instill a 
respect for tradition. 

The convergence of American practice and Catholic folkways 
is not yet complete. Many Catholics differ from their neighbors 
on the justifiability of birth control and of divorce; there is 
dissent over the propriety of conducting bingo games in church 
buildings, and of professional baseball and open supermarkets 
on Sundays; some non-Catholics believe that young people gain 
more in group understanding by attending the public school than 
they can possibly receive from the religious training obtainable 
only in parochial schools. Though these differences affect the 
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contemporary image of Catholicism, few critics any longer argue, 
as they often did in the past century, that Catholics must aban- 
don such practices lest America or Christianity be destroyed. 


Conflicting social ideals promote serious antagonisms today 
only when one group or another has attempted to enforce its 
beliefs by the coercions of the state. Catholic attempts to change 
the standing order by tightening divorce laws and obtaining tax 
money for the support of parochial schools have brought oppro- 
brium. Even.when Catholics have defended existing legislation 
or administrative practices that hinder the dissemination of birth 
control information or asked the police to enforce strict censor- 
ship regulations, they have aroused considerable hostility. In 
fact, the major component of contemporary anti-Catholicism is 
objection to the use of “Catholic power” to influence state action. 
Critics like Paul Blanshard, and Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church and State (POAU), argue 
that the American tradition has required the state to maintain 
a serene obliviousness to the well-being and goals ot the churches. 
They derive support from those who believe that all religion is 
an anachronism which in decency ought not to be displayed in 
public places, as well as from some who believe that the guar- 
antee of civil and religious liberty alike is for the state to remain 
absolutely disassociated from religious affairs. 


Yet the drift of public sentiment is clearly away from such a 
rigid delineation between the sphere of religion and the sphere 
of politics. The contemporary “religious revival’ has not re- 
awakened specifically theological commitment, nor has it gen- 
erated Protestant-Catholic antagonism as any revival in the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century was bound to. Its major accom- 
plishment has been to give respectability to public professions 
of the interdependence of the state and the churches. 


Believing the country threatened by foreign peril and domes- 
tic malice — from depressions to juvenile delinquency — Ameri- 
cans have not only invoked God’s aid with unparalleled frequency 
in their political speeches; they have also required school children 
to declare that this nation was founded “under God,” and after 
170 years have decided that our national motto is “In God We 
Trust.” Many schools by adopting a policy of “released time” are 
giving assistance to churches in their task of religious education. 
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Most important, the symbols of government coercion have been 
appropriated to increase church attendance. Some time ago, a 
citizen’s group erected placards showing a stern policeman point- 
ing an accusatory finger. “Did you take your boy to church 
last Sunday?” he is asking. “If not, why not?” Less minatory 
perhaps, but no less straightforward is the phrase with which 
many post offices cancel letters; “Go to church,” the superscrip- 
tion says bluntly. Such manifestations of quasi-governmental 
support for the churches are certainly unsophisticated; they 
certainly do not meet the usual arguments presented for the 
total separation of church and state. But they do testify to 
growing popular approval of coöperation, and correspondingly 
to a lessening disapproval of Catholic efforts to secure what they 
believe to be moral goals by political action. 


Social scientists may well differ in accounting for the profound 
changes in the popular image of American Catholicism; and 
moralists may regard the changes with joy or gloom; but few 
can deny that these changes have taken place. To the eighteenth- 
century American, the Roman Catholic Church was pure evil — 
an affront against God and an international conspiracy against 
legitimate government. To the Gilded Age, it was an object of 
distrust because of its startling growth, of dislike because of its 
religious error, and of distaste because of the cultural backward- 
ness with which it was usually associated. If, in contemporary 
America, Catholicism seems to some an anomaly because of its 
supernaturalism, ecclesiastical organization, and liturgy, few 
deny that it is a Christian faith that coexists peacefully, if not 
in complete harmony, with other faiths. Its commitment to na- 
tional policy abroad is seldom challenged, and its leadership in 
the crusade against Communism has solidified its reputation as 
a defender of the American way of life. Though clashes may be 
expected to recur over the use of political power, growing sophis- 
tication over the modes of political expression and a reawakened 
sense of desirable interactions between churches and state pro- 
mise to work against the revival of really bitter antagonisms. 
Catholicism has at last become a part of American culture. 
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“Religion and Politics”* 


(ReINHOLD Nizpuur, Perspectives, 1954) 


Most American non-Catholics have a very inaccurate concept 
of Roman Catholic political thought and life. In this concept, it 
is assumed that if Catholics anywhere had their way, they would 
at once build a political structure as much like Spain’s as possible. 

This kind of reasoning is highly damaging to the mutual under- 
standing upon which a democratic society must rest. Democracy 
requires more careful and discriminate judgments about friend 
and foe, particularly since a political foe upon one issue in the 
vast welter of issues may be a friend on another. Some forms of 
deduction proceed from the assumption that on every and any 
question a religious group's political attitude is dictated by its 
basic creed. Others do not even bother to start with the group’s 
actual basic tenets but with tenets the group is imagined to hold. 

Thus it is argued: Catholicism is an authoritarian religion. All 
forms of authoritarianism are (a) hostile to democracy and (b) 
are brothers under the skin to totalitarianism. It follows that 
Catholicism is antidemocratic and totalitarian. A simple syllogism 
then leads with seeming logic to an extravagant question: Is 
Catholicism any better than Communism? Even that is frequently 
answered without allowing common-sense evidence to muddy 
the clear stream of our deductive process. 


There is a story about Garibaldi during his campaign for the 
political unification of Italy. He was told that he must expect 
the opposition of every village priest. He declared that he would 
not assume this to be true until it had been proven. He had the 
reward that comes to every good empiricist: it proved untrue. 

I write upon this subject as a Protestant theologian who has 
his own misgivings about Catholic politics. They can be stated 
in three propositions: 

In the first place, I don’t like religious political parties as they 
exist on the continent of Europe. I believe that one great achieve- 
ment of Anglo-Saxon democracy is that it has no religious 
parties. Religious parties are dangerous because they tend to 
identify the moral ambiguities of politics (and every political 
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position contains some moral ambiguity) with eternal sanctities. 
The result is that almost any kind of struggle can be interpreted 
as a contest between Christ and Antichrist. 

Second, I think that the Catholic Church tends to identify the 
historic Church with the Kingdom of God, and too often its final 
criterion is what a political movement promises or does not 
promise to the historic Church. It is therefore forced at times to 
give preference to movements which deserve plainly to be 
condemned on grounds of justice. The relation of the Catholic 
hierarchy to Perón in Argentina is a case in point. 

Finally, the reasoning of Catholic political moralists is too 
dependent upon deductive and intuitive “rational propositions” 
for my taste. I do not believe that the only escape from moral 
nihilism is to be found in the inflexible propositions of “natural 
law”; particularly not when these propositions become very de- 
tailed and commend some principle (such as prohibition of birth 
control or the absolute prohibition of divorce) as a moral stand- 
ard fixed by God’s eternal law. No one could convince me that 
birth control would not be advantageous in Italy, India, and 
some other over-populated nations. 

After this confession of prejudices, I can proceed to challenge 
too-simple judgments about Catholic politics. 

The worst defect is that Catholicism is often judged solely as it 
shows itself in old (and decaying) feudal structures, whether 
in Spain or South America or even in French Canada. People 
who argue this way usually ignore the relationship of Catholicism 
to the political life of modern industrial society. Catholicism is 
at its least impressive in feudal-agrarian societies, where it fre- 
quently seeks desperately to hold on to special powers and 
privileges which were essential in the Middle Ages but are so 
no longer. Catholicism is most creative in highly developed in- 
dustrial communities. 

It seems completely unknown to American critics of Catho- 
licism that the “middle ground” of European democracy is now 
being held, and has long been held, primarily by a combination 
of Catholic and socialist parties. For obvious reasons, the alliance 
has never been easy. Yet for two reasons co-operation has been 
possible. Catholicism has always believed that “the state has the 
moral authority to control economic life.” In a sense, therefore, 
Catholicism, which may have been too tender with the weak- 
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nesses of feudalism, has never capitulated to pure capitalism. 
It has never believed that justice would be an inevitable by- 
product of the free play of economic forces. 

In the second place, Catholicism’s relation to European labor 
has differed from that of Protestantism, Protestantism lost the 
laboring masses almost completely. Catholicism lost them too — 
tragically, as Pius XI admitted. But Catholicism has recently 
regained an organic relationship with labor; its labor organiza- 
tions have become genuine trade unions, and have influenced 
the policies of the Catholic parties. In effect, unions have formed 
the bridge which has made the Catholic-socialist alliances 
possible. 

In the Germany of the Weimar Republic, the Prussian State 
Government was controlled for over a decade by a Catholic- 
socialist alliance. In contrast to the Republic itself, the Prussian 
regime preserved a remarkable stability. What little stability the 
Weimar Republic had also depended upon this overt and some- 
times covert alliance. 

It must be observed that the old German Center Party did 
not include the Bavarian Catholics. They had their own Bavarian 
People’s Party for the simple reason that their kind of agrarian 
conservatism did not fit into the policies Catholics had developed 
in the highly industrialized German Rhineland. Unfortunately, 
these two parties have since the War become one. The result 
is that the Adenauer Party is because of the inclusion of the 
Bavarianas more conservative than the old Center. A few years 
ago some left-wing Catholics in the British Zone tried to reor- 
ganize the Center, but it was no more than a splinter group. 

The differences between Catholicism in Bavaria and in the 
Rhineland are roughly typical of the differences between the 
expression of the Catholic ethos in agrarian and in industrial 
situations. In industrial Europe, Catholicism has had a more 
creative approach to politics than Protestantism because the 
latter (particularly in Lutheran countries) tends to be too indi- 
vidualistic and too eschatological (that is to say, preoccupied 
with ultimate religious issues) to be capable of discriminate 
judgments in the endless complexities of politics. 

Since the Second World War, Catholic influence upon politics 
in Western Europe has grown perceptibly, and only the bigoted 
or unrealistic could ascribe this to Vatican machinations. In 
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France, the Popular Republicans, the M.R.P., emerged as the 
first strong Catholic political party in the history of the French 
Republic. It was heir to, and formed by, a long and distinguished 
line of Catholic “social” thinkers. In the first elections it won 
thirty per cent of the vote, but this strength proved tobe 
ephemeral. What happened was that everyone who would have 
liked to back the old parties of the Right, which had been dis- 
credited by Vichyism, went along with the new party. It has 
steadily lost both to the older “liberal” parties and to the 
Gaullists, until now it commands only twelve per cent of the 
electorate. But it still is a very important political force. Its great- 
est individual contribution to French politics is perhaps Robert 
Schuman, who has so frequently been the Foreign Minister in 
recent French governments. Its left wing is eager to remove the 
purely religious cleavage in European politics and to work for 
a just social order under modern industrial conditions. It is indi- 
cative of the temper of French Catholicism that in 1951, when 
the Pope said it was impossible to be both Catholic and Com- 
munist, the French bishops interpreted the papal word so that 
it would be clear that the Church did not imply a Catholic 
preference for capitalism. The bishops called attention to previous 
papal encyclicals to show that the Church did not accept the 
doctrine of an unregulated economic life. (Perhaps some Ameri- 
cans will remember that Franklin Roosevelt, in his first cam- 
paign, justified his New Deal by appealing to Catholic political 
theories based on Pope Leo XIII’s teachings and expounded in 
this country by the late Father John Ryan. Roosevelt pointed 
out that the “Social Creed” of the Federal Council of Churches 
was in substantial agreement with these teachings. ) 

It is hardly necessary to expound the realities of the American 
scene. Fortunately we do not have religious parties. But it would 
be well for Protestants who talk about the “reactionary” tend- 
encies of Catholicism to remember that, in religious terms, the 
main political struggles in America would appear to be between 
Jews and Catholics who are left of the Center and Protestants 
who are right of it. 

The alliance between Republicanism and Protestantism is, as 
in Europe, prompted by the affinity between religious individ- 
ualism and the political individualism of the farmer on the one 
hand and the businessman on the other. Catholics do not have 
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their own trade unions in America, but no one can question 
that they have a sounder relation to the unions than Protestants, 
as such, do. This is partly due to the fact that our farmers and 
business people have been largely Protestant, while industrial 
workers, at least in the North, are predominantly Catholic and, 
in certain sections and trades, Jewish. The imbalance is no doubt 
related to the historic pattern of migration to our shores. A good 
deal of Catholic politics in America is strictly “lay Catholicism.” 
The fact is that the best Catholic politics in Europe is also “lay,” 
or so it seems at least to an observer who has anticlerical 
prejudices, 

This does not mean that sharp distinction can be drawn be- 
tween clerical conservatism and lay progressivism. Some of the 
more radical tendencies in European Catholic politics emanate 
from neither lay nor clerical sources but from various Catholic 
orders. There are individual bishops in every Catholic country — 
even in Spain — who cannot be branded conservative. Take as 
an example the recent unexplained tension in Quebec between 
an archbishop, who had ordered collections in the churches for 
some strikers, and the very conservative Quebec Government 
under Premier Duplessis. The archbishop resigned — no one 
knows just why. It would seem unlikely that a politician could 
defeat an archbishop in the councils of the Vatican. But, in the 
absence of any authoritative explanation, many Canadian ob- 
servers draw the conclusion that, in this case, this did happen. 

In international politics, there is the same need for circumspec- 
tion. A favorite theory of anti-Catholics is that the Pope is 
scheming for another world war because of Catholic losses in 
lands behind the Iron Curtain, particularly in Poland and Hun- 
gary. Catholic prelates have indeed made statements which 
seem to support a “preventive” war. When a pious Catholic 
Secretary of the Navy voiced such sentiments over a year ago 
(sentiments which were subsequently repudiated by the Admin- 
istration), the case seemed to be complete for the theory that 
American Catholic leaders want a preventive war. 


Yet there is strong evidence that the Vatican is strongly 
opposed to the idea. There is certainly no question that the 
Catholic statesmen and clerical leaders of Western Europe are 
opposed to it. They are also very critical of what one of them 
has called the “sterile anti-Communism” of some American 
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Catholics. The Pope’s Christmas message of 1951 with its “plague 
o both your houses” note should help refute the usual concept 
of Vatican foreign policy. 

Incidentally, there is no evidence of simple unanimity among 
clerical leaders of America on problems of international politics. 
We tend to assume that the position of the most vocal Cardinals 
is generally accepted. This assumption may be false, but those 
of us who accept it are not altogether to blame. For Catholic 
leaders do not criticize each other in public. Nor do they publicly 
disassociate themselves, although they may privately, from Cath- 
olic positions in other nations — Spain, for instance. Thus they 
are partly responsible for the myth of a monolithic Catholic 
party, speaking with the same voice throughout the world. 

Still it is dangerous for all of us to give the myth credence. 
Catholicism naturally has a greater unity of discipline than other 
religious communities. But it has the freedom to relate itself to 
various national situations. It also has many moral and spiritual 
resources which can act creatively in a free and responsible 
society. 
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Chapter V 


Catholicism as a Factor in Elections 


“We ought to mix religion and politics. What is religion worth 
if it is not mixed with life? Our political life is of tremendous 
importance, and if religion and politics are not mixed, politics 
becomes rotten and religion a superstition.”* If politics is, as 
Aristotle thought it to be, the process of managing the common 
life for the common good; or if it be regarded, as David Easton 
suggests, as the authoritative allocation of values in society, there 
is much to be said for this statement made in 1929 by the Rev. 
Charles Jefferson. Not everyone, of course, will agree with him. 

But few will deny that religious beliefs and affiliations do 
have an effect on voting behavior. Moreover, organized religious 
bodies, presumably in pursuance of their proper religious, moral, 
or ethical goals, do participate in politics. When, for example, 
the General Council of the Presbyterian Church warns the nation 
against Communism as “a secular religious faith of great vitality,” 
it is engaged in politics. And when it calls for an affirmative 
program to combat Communism, and to put an end to feudalism 
and imperialism, its manifesto reads like the platform of a 
political party. Even when it says that “the revolutionary forces 
of our time are in great part the judgment of God upon human 
selfishness and complacency,”** it is no doubt seeking to express 
a political as well as a religious judgment. 

The Roman Catholic Church, both officially and unofficially, 
in America as well as in Europe, has taken pains to define its 
own position on many major political issues. Through Papal 
Encyclicals, authorized books, and other publications, through 
such organizations as Catholic Action and the Catholic Welfare 
Conference, it has participated actively in the political battles 
of our time. Catholic Principles of Politics, by the late Father 
John A. Ryan and Francis J. Boland, seeks to define the political 
principles of the Catholic Church. In some detail the authors set 
forth not only what the Church believes to be “erroneous theories 


* The Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, in a sermon at the Broadway Taber- 

nacle, October 27, 1929. Quoted in the New York Times, October 28, 1929. 

** See: William O. Douglas, Almanac of Liberty, (Garden City, New York, 
1954) p. 116. 
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‘concerning the functions of the state” but also what it regards as 
“the proper functions of the state.” Among the erroneous theories 
concerning the functions of the state which the Church rejects 
are “the vices and the extremes” of both Socialism and Individ- 
ualism. Because “Catholicism holds that the State exists for the 
Individual, rather than the individual for the State, it condemns 
totalitarian systems of all kinds, including Fascism, Nazism, and 
Communism.” The basic purpose of the state is “to promote the 
welfare of its citizens as a whole, as members of families, and as 
members of social classes.” To this end the Church, according to 
Ryan and Boland, favors an extensive program of social welfare 
legislation. Laws to prohibit the exploitation of labor, to regulate 
hours and wages, to establish and maintain public schools, to 
enforce minimum standards of health and safety, to conserve and 
manage natural resources for the general welfare and to build, 
own, and operate public utilities are within the proper functions 
of government. Moreover, public education “may include not 
only a system of schools, but museums, libraries, art galleries and 
scientific bureaus.” And the regulatory powers of the state, say 
these authors, may properly extend to the “protection of public 
Enim in the matter of pictures, publications, theatres and dance 
alls. 

These Catholic Principles of Politics will not be accepted by 
all Catholics. Nor do all Protestants agree with the social and 
political programs of their own churches or of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. It is important to note 
that, on most political issues, Protestants differ among themselves 
almost as much as they do from other religious groups. And this 
is true also of Catholics and Jews. It is not easy therefore to 
measure with any precision the influence of religious belief and 
affiliation upon political behavior. 


In the readings which follow we have tried to assemble mate- 
rials which examine in a general way “Religion and Politics in 
the United States,” the role of both Protestant and Catholic 
Lobbies, and several special studies of the actual voting behavior 
of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 


Among other studies which the reader may wish to examine 
we suggest: The Peoples Choice, by Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard 
Berelson and Hazel Gaudet (1948); The People Elect A Presi- 
dent, by Angus Campbell and Robert Kahin (1952); The Voter 
Decides, by Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin and Warren Miller 
(1954); Voting, by Bernard Berelson, Paul Lazarsfeld, and 
William McPhee (1954); “The Psychology of Voting,” by Sey- 
mour Lipset, and others in Gardner Lindzey’s Handbook of Social 
Psychology (1954); “Social Status and Political Behavior,” by 
Gerhart Saenger, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 51 (1954); 
The Uprooted, by Oscar Handlin (1951); “Religion and Elec- 
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tions,” by Madge McKinney in Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 8 
(1944); “The Political Role of the Church as Defined by Its 
Parishioners,” by Charles Glock in Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 18 (1954-55); “C. Q. Studies ‘Catholic Vote’ in Minnesota 
Election,” a Special Study by the Congressional Quarterly, Sep- 
tember 4, 1959. 


Catholicism and Elections in the United States 


(PETER H. Opgcarp, 1959) 


In the political history of Europe and America, religion has 
played a significant and at times a decisive role. In the great 
political battles of 16th, 17th and early 18th Century Europe, 
religious issues were important and often paramount. And it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of religious ideas 
and organizations upon the early development of American poli- 
tical thought and behavior. “Democracy,” wrote Ernest Bates, 
“was envisaged in religious terms long before it assumed a 
political terminology.’* It is not, however, with the religious 
foundations of American political institutions that I now wish 
to deal, but rather with the influence of religion upon voting 
behavior in recent times. 

In Western Europe political parties with avowedly religious 
constituencies compete for power and influence. In France the 
Catholic MRP (Mouvement Républicain Populaire), in Germany 
the Christian Democratic Union, in Belgium the Catholic Party, 
and in Italy the Christian Democrats are major parties having 
an avowedly religious orientation. Except for the Know-Nothing 
Movement of the mid-Nineteenth Century, the APA (American 
Protective Association) of the 1880s, the Ku Klux Klan of the 
1920’s, and various “splinter” parties that appear from time to 
time — nothing comparable to these parties has played any 
significant role in American politics. The nearest approach to 
a party with a basically religious orientation in recent years 
has been the Christian Nationalist Party of Gerald K. Smith 
which sponsored General Douglas MacArthur as a candidate 


# E. S. Bates, American Faith, (New York, 1940) p. 9, 
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for President in 1956. The strict separation of church and state, 
the guarantees of religious liberty in the Federal and State 
constitutions, and the prevailing assumption that religious belief 
is a purely private matter, and not an appropriate or legitimate 
subject of political concern, have combined to stifle any avowedly 
religious party or faction. 


Nevertheless, a good many domestic and foreign policy issues 
have religious overtones, and appeals to religious loyalties are 
by no means unknown. Questions affecting immigration and 
naturalization, education, welfare and public morals, American 
relations with Communist, Catholic, Israeli, or Arab govern- 
ments, arouse religious feelings which not infrequently have a 
significant effect on political decisions. The Anti-Saloon League, 
in its dramatically successful campaign for Prohibition, described 
itself as “the Church in action against the saloon.” Aided and 
abetted by other religious and reform groups like the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, this over- 
whelmingly Protestant pressure group became a major political 
force during the Dry Decade. Over twenty other religious bodies 
maintain headquarters in Washington from which they carry 
on educational programs and appear from time to time before 
legislative and administrative bodies to propose, support or 
oppose, a wide variety of public policies. Some, like the Meth- 
odists and the National Catholic Welfare Conference, have 
impressive buildings of their own, not so elaborate as the 
Machinists and the Teamsters, but comparable to the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Most of them do not have registered 
lobbyists, on the theory that their political activities represent 
a minor, if not negligible, part of their total program. However 


è Among those with Washington headquarters are: the Friends Commit- 
tee on National Legislation; the Legislative Committee of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Council for Social Action; the Council for Christian Social 
Progress of the Northern Baptist Convention; the Methodist Board of 
Temperance which owns the huge building housing a number of the 
Methodist organizations; the National Lutheran Council; the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America; the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; the National Conference of Catholic Charities; the Chris- 
tian Amendment Movement; the Christian Science Committee on Publica- 
tion; the American Zionist Committee for Public Affairs; and an omnibus 
group calling itself Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State. 

In 1958 only the Friends, the American Zionist Committee and the 
Christian Amendment Committee were registered under the Lobbying Act. 
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this may be, the lobbying activities of religious bodies are beyond 
the scope of my present concern which seeks to focus primarily 
upon religion as a factor in the voting behavior of the American 
electorate. 


In general it may be said that strictly religious factors are 
more important in the political behavior of so-called religious 
minorities than in the political behavior of the population as a 
whole. It is, however, not always easy to disentangle religion 
from other factors. Irish, Italian and Polish-Americans are, for 
the most part, Roman Catholics, as indeed are many German- 
Americans, and it is never quite clear to what extent the political 
behavior of such “minorities” is a function of their religion or 
their more strictly ethnic loyalties. Similarly, in the case of 
American Jews, one can never be sure to what extent they are a 
religious, “cultural” or ethnic minority, since they include Jewish 
immigrants and their descendants from Poland, Russia, Germany 
and elsewhere. Moreover, the emergence, since World War II, of 
Israel as an independent Jewish state has introduced a further 
complication into this aspect of ethno-religious politics in the 
United States. 


Religious “Minorities” 


In broad outline the major religious “minorities” include some 
30,000,000 Roman Catholics and 5,000,000 Jews. Although the 
remaining 60,000,000 Protestant church members are divided 
among 250 denominations or “church bodies,” except for such 
minor sects as Jehovah’s Witnesses, they do not regard them- 
selves, nor are they customarily regarded by others, as religious 
“minorities.” 

Because they were the chief victims of anti-Catholic agitation 
in the 19th Century, and because their religious traditions and 
their political aspirations in Ireland were inextricably mixed, 


See Luke E. Ebersole, Church Lobbying in the Nation’s Capital (New York, 
1951). 

A former national Democratic chairman is said to have told James 
Forrestal that “Jewish sources were responsible for a substantial part of 
the contributions to the Democratic National Committee, and many of these 
contributions were made ‘with a distinct idea on the part of the givers that 
they will have an opportunity to express their views and have them seriously 
considered on such questions as the present Palestine question?” See 
Walter Millis (ed.), The Forrestal Diaries (New York, 1951), p. 345. 
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the religious factor has probably loomed larger among Irish 
than among Italian or Polish Catholics. Centuries of discrimina- 
tion and persecution of themselves and their forbears in Europe 
and America, in like manner, intensified the religious conscious- 
ness of American Jews. With the possible exception of a few 
sects like the Mormons, Jehovah’s Witnesses and the Quakers, 
no major Protestant group, since colonial days, has suffered from 
organized or systematic discrimination or persecution in this 
country. The cohesive power of external pressure and persecu- 
tion therefore has not operated to produce among most Pro- 
testants that degree of religious identity or consciousness which 
finds expression in political terms. Moreover, although more than 
three-fourths of all Protestants belong to only five major denom- 
inations,* neither as a group nor as separate denominations 
can they be said to have the internal unity and discipline neces- 
sary for the most effective political action. 

Finally, religion as a factor in the political behavior of Roman 
Catholics and Jews has been enhanced by their geographical 
concentration. By comparison, the Protestant majority is widely 
diffused. Over 80 per cent of American Roman Catholics are to 
be found in less than a dozen states. New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, Michigan, California, are 
the major Catholic states with heavy concentrates in Rhode 
Island, New Mexico, Minnesota, Connecticut, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin. Within these states the Catholic population is found 
mainly in a few large cities.** And there is a further concentra- 
tion within particular sections of these cities. In New York City, 
for example, more than 40 percent of the population of Richmond 
and approximately 31 per cent of the population of the Bronx 
is Roman Catholic. In Boston, except for four so-called “WASP” 
wards (i.e., White Anglo-Saxon Protestant), Catholics dominate 
the religious life of the city, and include approximately 75 per 
cent of the population. 

* (Baptists, 20 millions; Methodists, 12 millions; Lutherans, 7 millions; 
Presbyterians, 4 millions; and Protestant Episcopalians, 3 millions.) 

** Approximately one-third of the Roman Catholic population is to be 
found in seven cities, i.e., Chicago, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Newark, and Los Angeles. If one adds to these the cities of San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Buffalo, Cleveland, St. Louis, St. Paul, Trenton and Provi- 
dence, well over half of the total Roman Catholic population would be 


included. See: Official Catholic Directory, (New York, 1956); also New York 
Times, January 4, 1959. 
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The Religious Factor in Political Behavior 


To measure, with any precision, the religious factor, as distin- 
guished from other factors which help to determine how people 
vote, is extraordinarily difficult. It is common knowledge among 
political workers and election analysts that Irish, Italian and 
Polish Catholics generally vote for Democratic candidates, but 
whether this is due to their religion, their economic and social 
status, or their identification as “ethnic minorities,” is by no 
means clear. There are, however, some interesting and significant 
data available. A careful study of voting behavior in Erie County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1940 showed that 60 per cent of the Protestants 
preferred the Republican Presidential candidate as against only 
23 per cent of the Catholics.” Moreover, the overwhelming 
preference of Catholics for the Democratic candidate was true 
of all Catholics regardless of their ethnic identity, age, or social 
and economic status. To be sure, Catholics in the upper economic 
and social classes showed a slightly smaller majority of Democrats 
than those in the lower economic and social categories. But at 
no level of income or social status was the Democratic margin 
among Catholics less than 71 per cent. Not only was the Demo- 
cratic vote among Catholics high, it was especially high among 
those Catholics “who regarded their religious group as among 
the most important to them.” That is to say, the more they iden- 
tified themselves as members of a religious “minority” the higher 
was their Democratic preference.** Protestant voters, as one 
might expect, were much less consistent. Those in the top eco- 
nomic and social group voted 76 per cent Republican, while 
Protestants in the two lower economic and social groups showed 
Democratic majorities. In terms of age, there were also significant 
differences in the voting preferences of Protestants and Catholics. 
Thus the older Protestant voters, 45 years and over, showed a 
larger majority of Republicans than their younger co-religionists, 
66 per cent for the older group as against 57 per cent of those 

ate: Paul Lazarsfeld and others, The People’s Choice (New York, 1944), 
p. 22. 


** See: Edward Suchman and Herbert Menzel, “The Interplay of Demo- 
graphic and Psychological Variables in the Analysis of Voting Surveys” in 
Paul Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenburg, The Language of Social Research, 
(Glencoe, Ill., 1955) p. 148-155. 

What is true of Catholic Voters is also true of members of other “minority” 
groups, Negroes, Jews, Italians, Irish and so forth. 
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below 45 years of age. This difference one might assume reflects 
the general tendency of older voters to prefer conservative can- 
didates and policies. The Catholic voters, however, moved in an 
opposite direction; i.e. younger Catholics voted Republican in 
greater proportion than their older co-religionists — 28 per cent 
for the younger group and only 16 per cent for those over 45 
years of age. 

How explain these differences? Perhaps the memory of the 
great depression and its identification with the Republican Party 
was stronger among the Catholic voters than among Protestants. 
This might be a factor since, in 1940 at least, a larger proportion 
of Catholics came from the lower income groups than did the 
Protestants. Perhaps the influence of the Church and its leaders, 
assuming them to be largely Democratic in orientation in 1940, 
was greater among the older Catholics than among the younger 
members of this group. This might also explain the greater 
preponderance of Republican preferences among the older 
Protestants. In any case it would seem reasonable to assume 
that religion plays a larger role in the political behavior of 
Catholics than of Protestants. This is to be expected if, as seems 
evident, religious factors are more important among “minority” 
groups than in the general body of the population. Protestants 
do not as a rule regard themselves as a religious “minority,” nor 
are they so regarded by others. Hence religion, as such, may , 
be expected to be less important in their voting behavior. 

In explaining these differences, the authors of The People’s 
Choice suggest that: (1) “the younger people, who are generally 
less church-influenced than their elders, show less influence of 
religion upon vote . . .”; and (2) that “religious factors which 
influence vote preference are intensified through the years so 
they carry more weight for the elderly.” 

The authors refer to “the traditional inclination of the Cath- 
olic clergy toward the Democratic Party.” They also say 
that: “although the priests may not have exerted any direct 
influence, their preferences probably filtered through to their 
religious communities. It is not unlikely that some parishioners 

. . simply follow the lead of their priest as an expression of the 
group solidarity so frequently found among Catholics.” 

As consciousness of “minority” status declines for any religious 
group, one may assume that other factors than religion will play 
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a larger and larger role in determining voting behavior. That 
is to say, as intensity of religious identity or distinction declines, 
economic and social status may be expected to increase in im- 
portance in explaining voting behavior. As this occurs among 
American Catholics and Jews, their party preferences will be 
less and less influenced by religion and more by other factors. 
They should then become indistinguishable from the preferences 
of others of the same or similar economic and social status, 
regardless of religious affiliation. 


In the meantime, the high proportion of Democratic voters 
among Catholics has been confirmed by other more recent 
studies. The Michigan Survey Research Center reported that in 
the 1948 Presidential election “Catholics voted 2 to 1 for Truman, 
whereas Protestants divided their votes almost equally.” 


In their monumental study of Voting in the 1948 Presidential 
election in Elmira, New York, Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet 
found that only “about half as many Catholics vote Republican 
as Protestants,” regardless of income or social status and appar- 
ently regardless of the issues. See Voting (Chicago, 1954), p. 65. 

In a study of “Protestant and Catholic Voting Behavior” (re- 
printed infra.) in Philadelphia in 1948 and 1952, Oscar Glantz 
confirmed the general findings of the Erie County, Elmira, and 
Michigan Survey Center studies. He did find, however, that at 
the highest levels of income and status, and among those sharing 
markedly “business-oriented” opinions, there was a striking simi- 
larity in the voting behavior of Catholics and Protestants. For 
example, among what Glantz calls the Upper Stratum of Phila- 
delphians, 88 per cent of the Protestants and 85 per cent of the 
Catholics voted Republican in 1948. 


The general political orientation of Catholic voters is reflected 
also in the greater recognition they have received from the 
Democratic party. It is no accident that over 80 percent of the 
Catholic members of Congress are Democrats.* Nor is it sur- 
prising that under Democratic Presidents Franklin Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman one out of every four judicial appointments went 
to a Catholic as against only one out of every 25 under Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover. Out of a total of 11 Catholics who served 


* In the 86th Congress out of some 67 Catholic members of both houses 
58 are Democrats and 9 are Republicans. 
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a larger and larger role in determining voting behavior. That 
is to say, as intensity of religious identity or distinction declines, 
economic and social status may be expected to increase in im- 
portance in explaining voting behavior. As this occurs among 
American Catholics and Jews, their party preferences will be 
less and less influenced by religion and more by other factors. 
They should then become indistinguishable from the preferences 
of others of the same or similar economic and social status, 
regardless of religious affiliation. 


In the meantime, the high proportion of Democratic voters 
among Catholics has been confirmed by other more recent 
studies. The Michigan Survey Research Center reported that in 
the 1948 Presidential election “Catholics voted 2 to 1 for Truman, 
whereas Protestants divided their votes almost equally.” 


In their monumental study of Voting in the 1948 Presidential 
election in Elmira, New York, Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet 
found that only “about half as many Catholics vote Republican 
as Protestants,” regardless of income or social status and appar- 
ently regardless of the issues. See Voting (Chicago, 1954), p. 65. 

In a study of “Protestant and Catholic Voting Behavior” (re- 
printed infra.) in Philadelphia in 1948 and 1952, Oscar Glantz 
confirmed the general findings of the Erie County, Elmira, and 
Michigan Survey Center studies. He did find, however, that at 
the highest levels of income and status, and among those sharing 
markedly “business-oriented” opinions, there was a striking simi- 
larity in the voting behavior of Catholics and Protestants. For 
example, among what Glaniz calls the Upper Stratum of Phila- 
delphians, 88 per cent of the Protestants and 85 per cent of the 
Catholics voted Republican in 1948. 


The general political orientation of Catholic voters is reflected 
also in the greater recognition they have received from the 
Democratic party. It is no accident that over 80 percent of the 
Catholic members of Congress are Democrats.* Nor is it sur- 
prising that under Democratic Presidents Franklin Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman one out of every four judicial appointments went 
to a Catholic as against only one out of every 25 under Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover. Out of a total of 11 Catholics who served 


* In the 86th Congress out of some 67 Catholic members of both houses 
58 are Democrats and 9 are Republicans. 
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in the President’s cabinet from 1897 to 1957, seven were Demo- 
crats and four were Republicans. 
It is interesting to note that except for Charles Bonaparte, 


who served briefly in Theodore Roosevelt’s cabinet, no Catholic 
was appointed to a cabinet post until Hoover’s administration. 


Catholic allegiance to the Democratic Party, however, is not 
to be taken for granted. In 1952 the issues of Korea, Communism 
and Corruption, plus the fact that the Democratic candidate had 
been divorced, may have dampened Catholic enthusiasm for the 
Democrats. At any rate, Catholic voters divided almost equally 
that year between Eisenhower and Stevenson, while the Protes- 
tants voted overwhelmingly, nearly 70 per cent, for Eisenhower. 

Other, less precise data bearing on the religious factor in 
American political behavior might be cited. Perhaps the most 
dramatic case of an election thought to be lost by the alienation 
of Catholic voters was the Cleveland-Blaine contest of 1884. 
When one of Blaine’s supporters, the Reverend Samuel D. Bur- 
chard, referred to the Democrats as the party of “Rum, Roman- 
ism and Rebellion,” the resentment aroused among Catholic 
voters was enough, it is said, to turn the tide and put New York 
in the Democratic column by 1149 votes. Had Blaine carried 
New York, he’d have been elected. Small wonder that the jubilant 
Democrats, after the event, set up a chant saying: 


The World says the Independents Did it: 

The Tribune says the Stalwarts Did it: 

The Sun says Borchard (sic) Did it: _ 

Blaine says St. John (the Prohibition candidate) Did it: 
We say Blaine’s character Did it: 

But we don't care What Did it, It’s Done. 


This doggerel illustrates the difficulty of estimating the relative 
significance of religious belief in determining political behavior. 
The election campaign came to a photo finish, with only 23,000 
votes separating victorious Cleveland from the vanquished Blaine 
in a total national vote of nearly 10,000,000. New York’s 36 
electoral votes went to Cleveland with a popular margin over 
Blaine of only 1149 votes. Had these 36 electors voted for 
Blaine, the result in the electoral college would have been 218 
for the Republican candidate and 183 for Cleveland, and Blaine 
would have been elected. But were the critical 1149 votes by 
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which Blaine lost New York due to the alienation of Irish Catho- 
lics, incensed by Burchard’s canard, or were they due to the 
“loss” of over 42,000 votes to John P. St. John, the Prohibition 
candidate, and Benjamin F. Butler, the Greenback-Labor can- 
didate? One might reasonably assume that had St. John, the 
Prohibitionist, not been on the ballot, Blaine might have won, 
since “dry” voters in New York have been traditionally Protes- 
tant and Republican. On the other hand, had St. John been on 
the ballot but with no Greenback-Labor candidate, most of the 
17,000 votes cast for Butler in New York would, in all likelihood, 
have gone for Cleveland, since Greenback-Labor voters in New 
York traditionally have been ambivalent Democrats, In this 
event, Cleveland would have won anyway. 

Cleveland’s margin in Connecticut, Indiana and New Jersey 
was also very narrow, but New York’s vote was decisive. 

The most one can say of the election of 1884, or for that matter, 
any other election before or since, is that religious-linked factors 
had an important part in determining the result. How important, 
no one can say. In the absence of major parties or factions with 
an avowedly religious orientation, or an election in which reli- 
gious lines are clearly drawn, the religious factor, like that of 
ethnic loyalty or of age, or sex, or economic and social status 
must remain an important, if imponderable, element in a highly 
complex “field” of forces which together help to determine voting 
behavior.* 


Religious-linked Issues 


To say that the religious factor is but one of many in explain- 
ing political behavior is not to say that it is unimportant. In 
many election campaigns candidates and issues of particular 
concern to religious groups may affect both the turnout and the 
final result. According to Jack Redding, Publicity Director of 
the Democratic National Committee in 1948, Massachusetts went 
for Truman partly because of a referendum measure on the ballot 
to allow state health authorities to give out birth-control informa- 
tion. “The Catholic Church,” says Redding, “waged a holy war 
to have its members at the polls to vote against the question. 


2 For discussion of the 1928 Presidential campaign in which religious 
issues were prominent see Chapter III. 
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The vast outpouring of Catholic voters, largely Democratic, 
meant we had every right to expect the Democrats, out to vote 
on the birth-control referendum, to . . . vote in the presidential 
and gubernatorial elections. Our hopes had proved right. Massa- 
chusetts was ours.”* The overwhelming victory of the California 
Democrats in 1958 was in some considerable measure due to a 
referendum measure on the ballot (Proposition 16) that, if 
approved, would have made parochial schools subject to taxation. 
Although Protestant and Jewish, as well as Catholic schools, 
would have been affected, it was the Catholics who were most 
thoroughly aroused by it. The outpouring of Catholic voters 
which this issue stimulated helped to swell the vote for Demo- 
cratic candidates at all levels. 

Nor are the issues which engage the religious attitudes of 
voters solely domestic issues. American policy toward the anti- 
clerical Mexican revolution in 1916, our relations with Republican 
Spain and the Franco Rebellion in 1936, and with the new state 
of Israel in 1945 have aroused Catholics and Jews as such and 
accordingly injected a religious factor into the political behavior 
of millions of American voters. So long as the Soviet Union and 
it satellites continue an anti-church, pro-atheist policy, the 
more disciplined and militant religious groups of the United 
States will demand a continuation of the cold war. And there is 
always the issue of American diplomatic recognition of the 
Vatican to arouse religious loyalties and sensibilities, with zealous 
Catholics urging such recognition and equally zealous Protestants 
opposing it. 


Bloc Voting 


To speak of a “Catholic vote” or a “Jewish vote” is not to 
suggest that Jews or Catholics, or, for that matter, Protestants, 
Poles, Italians, Negroes or any other so-called “minority,” every- 
where and at all times vote as a bloc. Some years ago Israel 
Zangwill made a strong plea for greater participation of Jews 
in politics, and was roundly denounced for his pains. “I disagree 
with Mr. Zangwill’s intimation,” said Louis Marshall, “that the 
Jews of this country should unite for political action, or that 


* Jack Redding, Inside the Democratic Party, (New York, 1958) pp. 17, 
18. 
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there should be such a thing as a Jewish vote [any more than 
there should be] ... an Irish, a German, or a British vote.” Mr. 
Marshall, like others who share his views, is fearful of the 
“Balkanization” of American Politics, which would transform our 
civic life into a béar pit of irreconcilable minorities, competing 
for power and self-aggrandizement. 

In fact, however, Mr. Marshall may have been tilting at straw 
men in his fear of such “bloc” voting. When Mr. Zangwill called 
for a Jewish vote, he said, “I do not mean a vote for Jews... 
[But] if Jews will neither use their vote to protect themselves 
nor to express their ethical conceptions, then they do but cumber 
the ground.”* 

The idea that there is a Roman Catholic vote, is “one of the 
greatest myths of American politics,” said the Rev. Thos. 
McAvoy of Notre Dame in 1956. “The supposition of a Catholic 
vote,” he said, “is based upon the unison of Catholics in matters 
of dogmas that are to be believed or moral principles which are 
to be obeyed.” In Europe, according to Father McAvoy where 
“the people vote on matters of faith and morals” there is greater 
discipline. But “American Catholics have never allowed their 
clergy to dictate to them in matters of politics.” See N. Y. Times, 
July 15, 1956. 

In a complex, open, pluralistic society here can never be a 
Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, or other “minority” vote — as a 
disciplined, rigid, uncompromising, group of voters who on all 
issues, or even On most issues or candidates, “follow their leaders” 
in undeviating devotion and obedience. Such “bloc” voting could 
endure, if at all, only in a monolithic, totalitarian society where 
every individual and every group had its assigned “station and 
its duties.” Where the winds of doctrine, religious and otherwise, 
blow freely, where converts are made today and lost tomorrow, 
where rival and conflicting “interests” cut across religious, ethnic, 
or class lines and generate new minorities as old minorities 
dissolve — in such a society the “Balkanization” of politics is less 
a threat than a sign of strength. 

Who can object to the Jews, or the Catholics, or the Protes- 
tants bringing to bear upon the men and measures of American 
politics their own “ethical conceptions?” These “ethical concepts” 
themselves are subject to change through cross-fertilization, cross- 


* American Jewish Year Book, 1937-38, p. 126. 
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pressures, and, on occasion, rational discussion, without which 
no free society can survive. The fact is, that save on some par- 
ticular issues at some particular time, in the context of some 
particular set of circumstances, there is no Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, Negro, Polish, Irish, or other minority vote. At least 
there is nothing to resemble the monolithic “democratic central- 
ism” of Communist “minorities.” Not all Catholics admired the 
late Joseph McCarthy, nor were they ordered to do so, even by 
those purblind clerics who professed to see in the Wisconsin 
Senator a modern anti-Communist Torquemada. According to 
Louis Bean, writing in 1954, Senator McCarthy’s “following 
among the Catholic voters [of Wisconsin] is actually not as solid 
or as extensive as is generally assumed.” In the 1946 primary 
election McCarthy’s percentage of the vote cast was small in 
those counties with a heavy concentration of Catholics. And 
although he swept these counties in the 1946 general election in 
both “1946 and 1952 the counties with the largest Catholic con- 
centrations gave McCarthy 7 and 5 percentage points less than 
did the counties with few Catholics.” Not all Catholics believe in 
parochial schools for their children, nor are they required to do 
so, or in limitless families as the only alternative to a Pauline 
continence. The tides and tempests of the ancient conflict be- 
tween liberals and conservatives are felt as strongly among 
Catholics as among Congregationalists.* Voltaire once said that 
freedom can best be secured by a multiplicity of sects — and 
there is much wisdom in this. If to a multiplicity of sects we 
add Constitutional guarantees of liberty, a firm separation of 
Church and State, and a decent respect for the opinions and 
aspirations of those who belong to some other “minority” than 
our own, we need have no fear of a Jewish, Catholic, or other 
“minority” vote. 

There is, moreover, reason to believe that ethnic and religious 
“minorities” will play a lesser role in the future pattern of Ameri- 
can politics than in the past. Even now the pull of ethnic and 
religious identity declines with each succeeding generation, and 
so-called minority groups cease to vote as “blocs.” Thus, while 
nearly 60 percent of first generation Scandinavian, German, Irish, 


* See: James M. O'Neill, Catholicism and American Freedom, (New 
York, 1952) for an extended discussion of the voting behavior of Catholic 
representatives in Congress. 
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and Italian-Americans voted Democratic in 1952, only 43 percent 
of the first and second generation Catholics voted for Eisenhower, 
64 percent of third generation Catholics did so.* The fact that in 
1956 ethnic and religious minorities, previously overwhelmingly 
Democratic, divided almost evenly between Stevenson and Eisen- 
hower may well indicate that ethnic and religious factors are a 
diminishing force in our politics. As generation succeeds genera- 
tion and differences of language, custom, and even religion 
diminish under the impact of compulsory education, mass com- 
munication, and both physical and social mobility, ethnic and 
religious “minorities” may soon be indistinguishable from the 
“majority” of “Americanized” (one almost is tempted to say 
“standardized” ) Americans. As the erstwhile “minorities” move 
upward on the ladder of income and status, the tendency 
to think, act, and vote as ethnic or religious minorities will 
diminish, 

This trend toward conformity, already breath-takingly evident, 
can rob American politics of a good deal of its interest and 
excitement. When every voter within any given social and 
economic group, in every neighborhood, begins to behave like 
every other such voter in every other such neighborhood, we 
may regret the loss of our ethnic and religious minorities which 
add so much spice and color to our lives. We may even wish 
for the return of a Catholic vote or a Jewish vote. But that day 
is no doubt distant. 


Protestant and Catholic Voting Behavior in a 
Metropolitan Area** 


(Oscar GLANTZ, Public Opinion Quarterly, 1959) 


Contemporary surveys provide empirical evidence to sub- 
stantiate. the persistent impression among social scientists that 
American Protestants and Catholics differ a great deal in their 


* The Voter Decides, (Evanston, Ill., 1954) pp. 77, 79. 


**® Copyright 1959 Public Opinion Quarterly. Reprinted from Vol. XXIII, 
pp. 73-82 with permission of author and publisher. Most footnotes in orig- 
inal have been eliminated. 
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voting behavior, particularly in presidential elections. For exam- 
ple, in the Erie County, Ohio, and Elmira, New York, studies 
(1940 and 1948 respectively) by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard 
B. Berelson and associates, the data indicate that a majority of 
Protestants are oriented in the direction of the Republican Party, 
a majority of Catholics even more so in the direction of the 
Democratic Party. Moreover, Lazarsfeld and associates concluded 
that stratification differences are not as important as religious 
differences in the determination of party preferences. In Elmira, 
for example, “on each socio-economic status level about half as 
many Catholics vote Republican as Protestants. Catholics of high 
status vote more Democratic than do Protestants of low status; 
thus Catholic affiliation is stronger than socio-economic status 
in determining vote.” “Catholics vote more Democratic than 
Protestants regardless of . . . class identification” or “the ‘liberal- 
ism’ or ‘conservatism’ of their attiudes on political issues.” And 
“young Catholics and Protestants [up to 44] are more likely than 
older voters to resolve to cross-pressures between religion and 
class in favor of class.” This last proposition has historical sig- 
nificance for any future Protestant-Catholic differentiation, sug- 
gesting as it does that “the succession of generations seems to be 
softening the religious difference.” In particular, this appears to 
be the case for younger Catholics in the business and white- 
collar group and younger Protestants in the labor-union group. 

The problem here is whether these conclusions are tenable for 
a large metropolitan area in the same industrial region. Accord- 
ingly, it is the purpose of the current paper to examine the 
Elmira propositions by utilizing a set of “comparable” data from 
a post-election study in Philadelphia. These data have been 
arranged in sections designed to provide answers to the following 
questions: 


1. Within each occupational stratum, is voting behavior asso- 
ciated with religious affiliation? 


2. Regardless of business-labor identifications, is voting be- 
havior associated with religious affiliation? 


3. Regardless of business-labor orientations, is voting behavior 
associated with religious affiliation? 


4. For upper- and middle-strata persons who are clearly on 
the side of business, i.e., they identify with business and are 
oriented toward the N.A.M., is voting behavior associated with 
religious affiliation? 
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5. For middle- and lower-strata persons who are clearly on the 
side of labor, i.e., they identify with labor and are oriented 
toward the CIO, is voting behavior associated with religious 
affiliation? 


6. Within the middle stratum, is there more Republican sup- 
port among younger Catholics than older Catholics? 


7. Within the unionized segment of the lower stratum, is there 
more Democratic support among younger Protestants than older 
Protestants? 


Affirmative answers to these questions would indicate that the 
Elmira conclusions are tenable for Philadelphia. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


In the Philadelphia study, 201 white male Protestants and 199 
white male Catholics, selected as informants in a dispropor- 
tionately stratified sample, were interviewed in their homes 
shortly after the presidential election of 1952. Within this group, 
12 unskilled laborers were excluded from all analyses in the total 
study and are similarly omitted from the current examination. Of 
the remaining 388 respondents, there were 43 big businessmen 
in an upper occupational stratum; almost equal numbers of 
professionals (63), small businessmen (65), and white-collar 
workers (61) in a middle stratum; and roughly equal numbers 
of skilled manuals (74) and semi-skilled and service workers 
(82) in a lower stratum.” In addition to a number of other 
questions, they were asked to reveal the names of the candidates 
for whom they had voted in the Truman-Dewey and Eisenhower- 
Stevenson elections, whether they owed their allegiance to busi- 
ness or to labor, and whether they agreed or disagreed with six 
partisan statements taken from the literature of two organizations 
promulgating opposite viewpoints, three from the N.A.M. and 
three from the CIO. The statements, which concerned such 
domestic issues as the Taft-Hartley law, industry-wide collective 
bargaining, the excess-profits tax, rent control, government own- 
ership and operation of the TVA type of power project, and 

* For a description of the sample design, including the method of random 
selection within fourteen political precincts, see Oscar Glantz, “Class 
Consciousness and Political Solidarity”, American Sociological Review, Vol. 
23, 1958, footnote 10, p. 377. For a close view of the types of occupation 
included within each stratum, see Oscar Glantz, “Unitary Political Behavior 


and Differential Political Motivation”, Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 10, 
1957, Table 1, p. 835. 
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national health insurance, were unidentified in the questionnaire, 
so that respondents were unaware of the sources. 

Agreement with the N.A.M. or disagreement with the CIO 
was scored as a business-oriented response, while disagreement 
with the N.A.M. or agreement with the CIO was scored as a 
labor-oriented response. In the event of indecision (or “don’t 
know”) the response was scored as indeterminate. Of the total 
of six responses, interviewees who gave at least three more busi- 
ness-oriented than labor-oriented responses were classified as 
business-oriented. Those who gave at least three more labor- 
oriented than business-oriented responses were listed as labor- 
oriented. Patterns which did not meet these requirements were 
categorized as inconsistent or indeterminate. 

It should be noted that the number of inconsistent persons 
was considerable, particularly in the middle and lower strata. 
Some of these persons must have been genuinely inconsistent, 
but others may have reduced the consistency of their total re- 
sponse by rejecting the emotionalism inherent in partisan state- 
ments with which they might otherwise have agreed. 

However, an unfavorable reaction to the emotionality of a 
statement is itself a suggestion of incomplete conviction con- 
cerning the politico-economic value contained therein. If it is 
the notion of organized business (N.A.M.) that an excess-profits 
tax is “always based on . . . political considerations,” or that 
government ownership of electric power facilities is “the spear- 
head of our advance into socialism,” it seems plausible to assume 
that an individual is indeterminate in his orientation if he reacts 
negatively to both the tone of these statements and the totality 
of CIO statements. In the same manner, if it is the impression 
of organized labor (CIO) that the Taft-Hartley law is “a legal- 
ized attack on the basic human rights of wage earners,” or that 
congressmen “voted to take money out of your pocket” if they 
voted to end rent control, one can suggest that an individual 
is indeterminate if he responds unfavorably to both the emo- 
tionality of these statements and the totality of N.A.M. statements. 


Yet it should be emphasized here that responses to strongly 
worded statements can only measure an informant’s receptivity 
to the values of the sponsoring organizations. For this reason, 
the attitudinal dimensions are circumscribed as business-labor 
orientations. 
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Inasmuch as the Elmira and Philadelphia projects were con- 
ceived and conducted disparately, any firm comparison between 
the two is precluded. The pre- and post-election study of Elmira 
was based on repeated interviews with males and females selected 
by area-probability sampling, while the post-election study of 
Philadelphia was concerned exclusively with males, and these 
were drawn by disproportionately stratified sampling. An index 
based on interviewer rating, education, and occupation (of 
breadwinner) was used to stratify the Elmira respondents by 
socio-economic status, while occupation alone was utilized to 
stratify the Philadelphia respondents. Here, the major point of 
divergence is probably at the top level, between the high status 
group for Elmira and the upper occupational group for Phila- 
delphia. The high status group probably incorporated some 
professionals and other middle occupational persons, while the 
upper occupational group was composed of a big-business élite. 
It included large-scale investment and commodity brokers, cor- 
poration presidents and other top-management officials, board 
directors, and independent manufacturers and proprietors with 
large or moderately large operations. 

Again, comparability is limited somewhat by (1) differences 
between structured questions used to measure subjective class 
identification, and (2) differences between the statements em- 
ployed to gauge politico-economic attitudes. The identity ques- 
tion for Elmira contained traditional upper-,. middle-, lower-class 
divisions, by contrast to the categories of business-labor alle- 
giance in the current study, and this difference does indeed color 
the meaning of any comparative test in which these questions are 
involved. Much less severe is the dissimilarity between sets of 
items used to measure conservatism-liberalism in Elmira and 
business-labor orientations in Philadelphia. The Elmira index 
was constructed from statements on price control and billion- 
dollar corporations and labor unions, and these pertained to 
issues closely related to those in the N.A.M.-CIO collection, e.g., 
rent control, excess-profits tax, and the Taft-Hartley law. Thus, 
the writer would suggest that both indices were concerned with 
the same sort of economic dimension. 

PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC DIFFERENCES 

Question 1. When occupational strata are controlled, the Phila- 

delphia data for 1948 exhibit the same kind of pattern as the 
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Elmira data, with one notable exception (Table 1). Within the 
big-business élite at the top level in Philadelphia, there was as 
much Republicanism among Catholics as there was among Pro- 
testants, suggesting thereby that the upper class is solid in its 
political inclination. Moreover, it can be noted in Table 1 that 
the Republican party could accumulate only 41 per cent of the 
presidential ballots of lower-stratum Protestants, by contrast to 
Republican majorities among Protestants in the lowest pair of 
Elmira status levels. Nonetheless, this 41 per cent figure was 
roughly twice the size of the Republican percentage among 
Catholics in the lower stratum. 


TABLE 1 


PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC DIFFERENCES IN VOTING BEHAVIOR BY SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC STATUS, ELMIRA, N. Y., AND BY OCCUPATIONAL STRATUM, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1948 


Elmira Philadelphia 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Status Republican* (N) Stratum Republican* (N) 
High: Upper: 

Protestant 98 (45) Protestant 88 (26) 

Catholic 50 (10) Catholic 85 (13) 
High middle 

Protestant 92 (62) 

Catholic 48 (25) 
Middle: Middle: 

Protestant 83 (132) Protestant Th (87) 

Catholic 31 (61) Catholic 39 (78) 
Low middle: 

Protestant 68 (154) 

Catholic 32 (74) 
Low: Lower: 

Protestant 66 (41) Protestant 41 (58) 

Catholic 31 (16) Catholic 18 (72) 


* Of the two-party vote. 


Note: In the Elmira data, differences are significant at.the .01 level (ex- 
cept as noted) for H-P, H-C, HM-P, HM-C; M-P, M-C; LM-P, LM-C; and 
L-P, L-C (.05). In the Philadelphia data, differences are significant at the 
.01 level for M-P, M-C; and L-P, L-C. 


Source: Elmira data are adapted from Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, Voting, Chicago, 1954) Chart 24, p. 65. 


Question 2. When occupational strata and religious background 
are both controlled and voting behavior is tabulated by type of 
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loyalty, the data reveal three Catholic groups with Republican 
majorities (Table 2). These include middle-stratum Catholics 
who were loyal to business, in addition to an expected pair of 
upper-stratum Catholic groups (loyal to business and middle- 
of-the-road ). Conversely, three of the eight groups with Repub- 
lican minorities were Protestant, including middle-stratum 
Protestants who were loyal to labor and an expected pair of 


TABLE 2 


RELATION OF BUSINESS-LABOR LOYALTIES TO PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC 
DIFFERENCES IN VOTING BEHAVIOR, BY OCCUPATIONAL STRATUM, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1948* 


Business Loyalty Middle-of-theRoad§ Labor Loyalty 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Stratum Republicant (N) Republicant (N) Republicant (N) 

Upper: 

Protestant 100 (14) 82 (11) 

Catholic 83 (6) 83 (6) 
Middle: 

Protestant 91 (46) 70 (33) 25 (8) 

Catholic 57 (23) 45 (34) 10 (20) 
Lower: 

Protestant 67 (9) 48 (21) 29 (28) 

Catholic 42, (12) 5 (20) 17 (40) 


§ Includes voters who said “both,” “neither,” or “don’t know.” 
+ Of the two-party vote. 


* Inasmuch as a number of subcells were utilized in Tables 2 and 3, 
the exceedingly small number of respondents here and there was unavoid- 
able. Given these small N’s, the writer did not employ statistical tests for 
significant differences between any pair of contrasted groups. 
lower-stratum Protestant groups (middle-of-the-road and loyal 
to labor). Middle-of-the-road members of the two religious 
groups in the middle stratum had different majority preferences 
(70 per cent of the Protestants were Republican, compared to 45 
per cent of the Catholics), as did members of the two religious 
groups in the lower stratum who identified with the business 
class (67 per cent of the Protestants were Republican, compared 
to 42 per cent of the Catholics). Moreover, for Protestants 
and Catholics in the middle stratum who were loyal to business, 
the percentage of Protestants in the Republican column was 
much larger than the percentage of Catholics. Here, then, is 
partial affirmation of the Elmira conclusion that Catholics vote 
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more Democratic than Protestants, regardless of class iden- 
tification. 


Question 3. Was there more Republicanism among Protestants 
than among Catholics in the various orientation units? In Elmira, 
the Republican party received a preponderance of Protestant 
votes in each of the three attitudinal categories, including those 
in the “liberal” group, but they also received 69 per cent of the 
votes registered by Catholics in the “conservative” group. The 
test would have been more definitive if these attitudinal data had 
been examined within each status level separately, but none- 
theless the imprint of religion appears to be relatively strong, 
particularly among Protestants. 


In the Philadelphia data, when occupational strata and reli- 
gious background are both controlled, the results are somewhat 
but not completely similar (Table 3). Note, for example, that 
the Republican party captured the majority vote of business- 
oriented Catholics in both the upper and middle strata, but 
failed to gain the majority vote of labor-oriented Protestants in 
both the middle and lower strata. On the other hand, Protestants 
in these four categories still returned a larger vote to the Repub- 
lican party than Catholics, regardless of majority preference. 
In sum, the data suggest that an interplay occurs between reli- 
gion, occupation, and orientation, but with occupation and 


TABLE 3 
RELATION OF BusIness-LABOR ORIENTATIONS TO PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC 
DIFFERENCES IN VOTING BEHAVIOR, BY OCCUPATIONAL STRATUM, 


PHILADELPHIA, 1948* 


Business Orientation Indeterminate Labor Orientation 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

Stratum Republicant (N) Republicant (N) Republicant (N) 
Upper: 

Protestant 100 (17) 75 (8) 

Catholic 100 (9) 50 (4) 
Middle: 

Protestant 94 (36) 74 (43) 13 (8) 

Catholic 56 (16) 38 (55) 0 (6) 
Lower: 

Protestant 71 (7) 43 (35) 25 (16) 

Catholic 50 (4) 22 (37) 10 (31) 


* See methodological note accompanying Table 2. 
+ Of the two-party vote. 
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orientation by no means subdued. Otherwise the eight Protestant 
groups would have been at the top of the Republicanism list, and 
the eight Catholic groups at the bottom. That there were three 
Protestant groups with lower Republican percentages than four 
of the Catholic groups, some small subcells aside, indicates that 
the Elmira conclusion is not strictly applicable to the observed 
situation in Philadelphia. 


Questions 4 and 5. Here, exclusive attention is focused on the 
respondents who were clearly antithetical in their business-labor 
references. Accordingly, in Table 4 the relationship between reli- 
gion and voting behavior is examined by introducing a contrived 
item of “pure” loyalty-and-orientation. With the data organized 
along such lines, it can be observed that loyal business-oriented 
Protestants in a combined upper and middle unit gave the 
Republican party 97 per cent of their votes in both the 1948 and 
1952 elections. Eighty per cent of the Catholics in this category 
voted Republican in 1948, and this number was raised to 92 per 
cent in the first Eisenhower-Stevenson election. By contrast, the 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE REPUBLICAN OF TWO-PARTY VOTE FOR PROTESTANT AND 
CATHOLIC VOTERS WITH BUSINESS OR LABOR LOYALTY AND ORIENTATION 
BY COMBINED OCCUPATIONAL STRATA, PHILADELPHIA, 

1948 anp 1952 


1948 1952 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Loyalty and Orientation Republican (N) Republican (N) 
Business: 
Upper-and middle-strata Protestants 97 (38) 97 (38) 
Upper- and middle-strata Catholics 80 (10) 92 (12) 
Labor: 
Middle- and lower-strata Protestants 13 (15) 25 (12) 
Middle- and lower-strata Catholics 4 (23) 21 (24) 


the Republican party received scant support in 1948 from loyal 
labor-oriented persons in a combined middle and lower unit, 
regardless of religious background. They gathered some addi- 
tional support from both religious groups in 1952, but even here 
the totals were relatively small at 25 and 21 per cent. Protestant- 
Catholic differences were negligible compared to the sharp 
differences between two politically cohesive socio-psychological 
groupings: the loyal business-oriented persons in the upper half 
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of the table and the loyal labor-oriented persons in the lower 
half. 


Questions 6 and 7. The one remaining test in the current study 
concerns the role of younger voters within each religious group. 
It can be noted initially that in the Elmira study, Republicanism 
within the middle and lower strata (but with religious affiliation 
uncontrolled) was more demonstrable among older voters (45 
and over). However, with religion controlled (but with status 
uncontrolled) Republicanism among Catholics was least evident 
in the age group from 55 upwards, whereas among Protestants 
it was most evident in this senior age group, and this raises the 
question as to why younger voters in the two religious groups 
were not as clearly differentiated. Formulated more directly in 
terms which can be accommodated to the available data in both 
the Elmira and Philadelphia studies, was there less resistance on 
the part of younger Protestants and Catholics to the influence of 
class position? Specifically, were younger Catholics in the middle 
class more likely to vote Republican than older Catholics, and 
were younger Protestants in the working class (the unionized 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE REPUBLICAN OF TwWo-PARTY VOTE FOR PROTESTANT AND 
CATHOLIC VOTERS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, BY AGE 
CATEGORY, ELMIRA, N. Y., 1948, AND PHILADELPHIA, 

1948 anp 1952 


Elmira Philadelphia 
1948 1952 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Republican (N) Republican (N) Republican (N) 
Business and white 
collar Catholics 


Up to 44 48 (48) 38* (39) SA (46) 
45 and over 32 (31) 46* (28) 64 (28) 
Labor-union 
Protestants: 
Up to 44 48+ (65) Slt (13) 27 (11) 
45 and over 70+ (59) 38t (24) 55 (22) 


* Middle stratum only; does not include white-collar unionists. 
+ Difference is significant at the .05 level. 
t Lower stratum only. 


Source: Elmira data are adapted from Bernard B. Berelson, Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, Voting, (Chicago, 1954) Chart 24, 
p. 65. 
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segment of it) more likely to vote Democratic than older 
Protestants? 

In Table 5 the affirmative Elmira data are compared to the 
data from the Philadelphia sample. For Catholics in the middle 
class, the age difference shown by the Elmira data did not 
materialize for Philadelphia in either 1948 or 1952, i.e., there was 
less Republicanism in Philadelphia among younger Catholics 
than older Catholics. To see whether a larger percentage of 
business orientation in the older group may have accounted 
for the disparity in Republican preference, the data for 1948 
were reorganized in four-fold tables; these revealed that there 
was no association between business orientation and Republican- 
ism in either group. However, non-business orientation was 
negatively associated with Republicanism among younger middle- 
class Catholics (but not among older Catholics), and this 
appears to be the factor responsible for their lower Republican 
percentage. 

For Protestants in organized labor, the age difference shown 
by the Elmira data was duplicated in 1948 and reinforced by a 
wider gap in 1952, i.e., there was more Democratic voting 
among younger than older Protestants. To see if the greater 
labor orientation in the younger group may have accounted 
for the larger Democratic vote in the 1948 data, appropriate 
four-fold tables were employed. As it happened, not only was 
there positive association in both the younger and older groups, 
but it was of the same magnitude, so that the greater Democratic 
sympathy in the younger group can be viewed as a function of 
greater labor orientation. This would suggest that there was 
less resistance to class values on their part, and consequently 
more resolution to vote along class lines. Here, then, is a glimpse 
of how the succession of generations may affect future political 
behavior. 


SUMMARY 


When a comparative study is not designed as a carbon copy 
of its predecessor, either deliberately or by chance, the results 
are bound not only to differ in some respects but to leave the 
question of validity in abeyance. This is not to imply that replica- 
tion itself is necessarily a definitive approach to the problem of 
independent verification, since replication may repeat conceptual 
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and methodological error, but rather to stress that from the 
outset the current study had a high probability of yielding data 
dissimilar to those in the Elmira study and therefore less prob- 
ability of validating the Elmira conclusions. However, despite 
comparability limitations, it was observed that all the Elmira 
conclusions were at least partially applicable to Philadelphia. 
These partial affirmations may be stated as follows: (1) At the 
middle and lower stratification levels, there was approximately 
twice as much Republicanism among Protestants as there was 
among Catholics; (2) these differences were still apparent (but 
not as large in some cases) when Protestants and Catholics were 
compared within various class-identity and politico-economic 
groupings; and (3) among younger and older labor-union Pro- 
testants, the younger group returned a large vote to the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Beyond these affirmations were was a pair of notable disparities 
between the two sets of data. Whereas Berelson and associates 
found only half as much Republicanism among Catholics as 
among Protestants at the top level in Elmira, there was no 
difference whatever between the two religious groups at the top 
level in Philadelphia. Actually, this contradiction may be a reflec- 
tion of different stratification arrangements, particulary when 
one considers the possibility of a compositional difference be- 
tween the high status group in Elmira and the big-business 
élite in Philadelphia. At any rate, the writer would submit that 
the current data are evidence of big-business solidarity, with all 
the strategic political advantages implied by such cohesiveness. 

A second disparity occurred in connection with the Elmira 
finding that the Republican party received more votes from 
younger than older Catholics in the business and white-collar 
group; the opposite was observed in the Philadelphia study. 
Moreover, when Republicanism on the part of younger Catholics 
in Philadelphia increased in 1952, it increased proportionately for 
older Catholics as well, so that the age difference remained 
intact. 

Moreover, on the assumption that integrated loyalty and orien- 
tation are an intervening variable which leads to political cohe- 
siveness, regardless of religious affiliation, the voting data were 
reorganized to include only those persons who were in such 
categories. In these terms, it was observed that the influence of 
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religion was relatively unimportant, as best witnessed by political 
contrasts within each religious group. In 1948, for example, 97 
per cent of the loyal business-oriented Protestants voted Repub- 
lican, while 87 per cent of their religious fellows in the loyal 
labor-oriented unit voted Democratic. In similar manner, 80 per 
cent of the loyal business-oriented Catholics voted Republican, 
while 96 per cent of their religious fellows in the opposing socio- 
psychological unit voted Democratic. These data in particular 
serve to modify the general conclusion of the Elmira study, for 
here is an intervening variable which fails to distinguish Pro- 
testants and Catholics as voters. 


Religious Affiliation and Politico-Economic Attitude: 
A Study of Eight Major U.S. Religious Groups* 


( WESLEY and BEVERLY ALLINSMITH, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1948) 


Survey data provide the immediately interesting possibility of 
studying politico-economic differences among religious groups in 
this country. They also provide more permanently important 
possibilities of discovering determinants of such differences and 
thus of predicting such differences in the future. This article 
will both indicate politico-economic differences among religious 
groups and present evidence on the question: Is the chief deter- 
minant of these differences religious affiliation . . . or is it some- 
thing else?** 

In order to segregate politico-economic information according 
to religious affiliation, breakdowns were made of six post-war 
ballots, each comprising an American Institute of Public 
Opinion national cross-section of about 3000 cases. These six 

* Copyright 1948, Public Opinion Quarterly. Reprinted with permission 
from Vol. XI, pp. 377-389. Most footnotes in original have been eliminated. 


**® This research was carried out in the Office of Public Opinion Research, 
Princeton University, and was sponsored by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. The authors are greatly indebted to Dr. 
Hadley Cantril, Director of OPOR, and to his staff, for generous help, and 
for making available the material from which this report was derived and 
the facilities for the work it entailed. 
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ballots were selected because religious denomination of respond- 
ents had been recorded as background information, and because 
there was some duplication of opinion questions. Respondents 
were divided into 17 religious denominational categories and 
these groups were broken on a variety of items, among them 
educational, economic, and occupational status, union member- 
ship, geographical distribution, vote in the 1944 national elec- 
tion, and questions measuring opinion. Findings from ballot to 
ballot were consistent, and so it was possible to combine ballots 
in certain cases to increase the N’s of the various denominational 
samples. 

Only the more pertinent of the breakdowns made for this 
project can be reported here, and the discussion will be restricted 
to the eight major denominational categories of the 17 actually 
studied. 


In the summer of 1945, Richard Centers accomplished a public 
attitude survey designed to study the socio- and politico-economic 
orientations, and the subjective class identifications, of occupa- 
tional and other strata within the United States. Dr. Centers 
found his data to support an “economic interest group” theory of 
class structure. The results of the present study can be inter- 
preted as a test of the following hypotheses inferred from 
Centers’ findings, namely that the politico-economic orientation 
of a religious group can be predicted from the group’s occupa- 
tional status (or from parallel information); and that politico- 
economic differences within a group are again a function of 
occupational status. 

With a qualification, these hypotheses are borne out. 

The qualification concerns one group for which these prin- 
ciples do not appear to hold. This group is the Jewish group, 
comprising about 4 per cent of the U.S. population. 


RELIGIOUS Groups CLASSIFIED BY POLITICO-ECONOMIC 
ATTITUDE 


In Centers’ study, the following question was asked: 
Which of these statements do you most agree with? 

1. The most important job for the government is to make it 
certain that there are good opportunities for each person 
to get ahead on his own. 

2. The most important job for the government is to guarantee 
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vey person a decent and steady job and standard of 
ving. 

Centers found this question in general to differentiate urban 
manual workers from business, professional, and white collar 
workers. He also found the question to differentiate Roosevelt 
supporters from Dewey supporters in the 1944 election; and to 
differentiate people who consider themselves of the working 
class from people who think of themselves as middle class. 
Responses to this question correlated .68 (tetrachoric r) with 
viewpoint toward nationalization of industry. 

In our study this same question was asked. For convenience 
we shall refer to a person who prefers to be “on his own” as 
favoring “individualism” and to a respondent taking the second 
view as favoring “guaranteed economic security.” 

How do we find that religious groups stand on this issue of 
individualism versus security? 

They stand according to the proportion of the group which is 
made up of urban manual workers. (See Table 1.) Urban manual 
workers are composed of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
workers, and of service workers such as firemen, barbers, and 
domestic servants. They are thus to be distinguished from busi- 
ness, professional, and white collar groups, and from farmers. 

The Christian groups on this Table show a perfect rank order 
correlation between occupational status and opinion. The Jewish 
group, on the other hand, while nearly the highest in its stand 
for guaranteed economic security, is the lowest group in per cent 
of urban manual workers. 

Figure 1 is a graph of the data presented in Table 1, and 
makes it clear that Jewish respondents are like Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists in ten per cent of urban manual workers, yet 
they resemble Baptists and Catholics in their view on guaranteed 
economic security. 


WHAT ABOUT EPISCOPALIANS WHO ARE URBAN WORKERS? 


We have thus shown, for the major Christian groups, a one-to- 
one correspondence between an indicator of politico-economic 
orientation (i.e., view on guaranteed economic security) and an 
indicator of socio-economic status (i.e., per cent of urban manual 
workers ). 

But of course a correlation between two variables is not neces- 
sarily evidence of a causal relationship between them. Many 
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people might still be tempted to say that the fact that Episco- 
palians, for instance, when taken as a group, are heavily for 
individualism is related to the fact that they are Episcopalian 


in religion. 


Our hypothesis on the other hand is that Episcopalians, taken 
as a group, favor individualism not because they are Episco- 
palian, but because such a small proportion of Episcopalians are 
urban manual workers. If this hypothesis is correct, if religion 
is not the major determinant, then Episcopalians will not tend 
all to think alike on this issue. Rather, Episcopalians will vary 


Denominational 
Groups 


Nationalt 


Catholic 
Baptist 
Lutherw... 
Methodist 
Ep-scopalian 
Presbyterian 
Congregational 


Jewish 


Number- 


on which 
per cent 
to right 

is based 


11,071 


2,332 
1,344 
720 
2,053 
571 
923 
362 
515 


TABLE 1* 


Per cent 
urban 
manual 
workers 


in 


denomination 


44 


55 


51 
43 
39 
36 
31 
28 
27 


Per cent 


o} denomina- 


tion for 
guaranteed 
economic 
security 


* The figures have beeñ'gouñded to the nearest whole per cent. 
+ The “national” figures are those for the entire sample of 17 denominational categories. 
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1,084 
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362 

KR 
248 
418 
159 
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in their viewpoints in accordance with their variation in socio- 
economic status. 

Do contrasting occupation groups within the Episcopalians 
stand as we should expect? How do Episcopalian urban manual 
workers compare with Episcopalian business, professional, and 
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white collar workers on individualism versus security? (See 
Figure 2.) Here we see that only 39 per cent of Episcopalian 
urban manual (skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled, and service) 
workers prefer individualism, compared with 69 per cent of 
Episcopalian white collar workers and 81 per cent of Episco- 
palian business and professional workers. The same trend is 
evident for the other Protestant groups, and for the Catholics. 

One finds, then (the Jewish group again being exceptional), 
that business, professional, and white collar workers are more 
for individualism, regardless of denomination, and that manual 
workers, regardless of denomination, are more for security. 

Here is a clear demonstration that economic role rather than 
religious affiliation is the important determinant of this politico- 
economic opinion. It is not a case of all Episcopalians thinking 
one way and all Baptists another. Business and professional 
Baptists tend to think like business and professional Episco- 
palians, and so on, difference within a denomination being a 
function of occupational differences. The fact that one denomina- 
tion taken as a group differs from another in politico-economic 
orientation is not due to religious differences but to differences 
between the groups in socio-economic makeup. 


Once more, however, the Jewish group is unlike the other 
groups; it is consistent from occupation category to occupation 
category, favoring security regardless. 


OTHER CRITERIA OF POLITICO-ECONOMIC ORIENTATION 
SHow SAME RELATIONSHIP 


So far we have shown certain meaningful relationships to exist. 
But we have shown them on the basis of only one item of back- 
ground information and one opinion item. Can we back up these 
findings with other data? 

Hypothesizing affirmatively, we predict that additional criteria 
of politico-economic orientation will bear the same relation to 
socio-economic status, for any given group, as we have already 
found for our original criteria. 


When we investigate, we find that this prediction is upheld. 
We find that we can back up occupational status with two other 
items of socio-economic information, and that we can back up 
the quaranteed economic security question with two other meas- 
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ures of politico-economic import. (See Table 2.) The third 
column from the left in Table 2, and the third from the right, 
represent our two original criteria—occupational status and view 
on guaranteed economic security. To the left are two other 
criteria of socio-economic status. Educational status is measured 
on the basis of what per cent of a group continued in school at 
least through high school graduation. The Congregationalists 
have the largest proportion who finished high school, while the 
Baptists have the smallest proportion (71 per cent compared to 
35 per cent). So the Congregationalists are placed at the high 
status end of the scale, and the Baptists at the low end. The other 
groups fall between according to their percentage rank. 


The second new criterion of socio-economic status is the inter- 
viewers estimates of economic level. Respondents were classified 
into one of the six economic categories: Wealthy, Average Plus, 
Average, Poor, Old Age Assistance, On Relief. Again Congrega- 
tionalists stand at the top, and Baptists are lowest. (Thirty-four 
per cent of the Congregationalists are rated as being of the 
lower economic level — Poor, Old Age Assistance, or On Relief — 
compared to 68 per cent of Baptists. ) 


Then at the extreme right we have two new criteria of politico- 
economic orientation. With regard to vote in 1944, less than a 
third of the Congregational major-party vote went to Roosevelt, 
compared to 92 per cent of the Jewish vote. So we place the 
Congregationalists at the “conservative” end of the scale, and 
the Jewish group at the “liberal” end. Finally we have another 
opinion question (also used by Centers, and which was also 
found capable of distinguishing Roosevelt supporters from Dewey 
supporters, etc., as described on page 141): 


Would you agree that everybody would be happier, more 
secure and more prosperous if working people were given 
more power and influence in eaverneny or would you say 
we would all be better off if the working people had no 
more power than they have now? 


Congregationalists are least strongly in favor of more power 
for working people; the Jewish group most strongly for it. The 
range is from 31 per cent to 58 per cent. Congregationalists again 
are, as a group, more conservative, and the Jewish group is again 
more liberal. 
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FIGURE 2 
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TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP OF PoLiTico-Econc-MIc ORIENTATION TO Socto-EcoNoMIC 
Status For Major U.S. RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONAL GROUPS 





.3 CRITERIA OF 


3 CRITERIA OF POLITICO-ECONOMIC 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OPINIONS AND ATTITUDES 
1 2 3 r 2 3 
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Jewish 


Cong. | Cong. | Jew. 
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Presbyterian Pres. Epis.: Pres, 
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Luth. | Luth. | Luth. | Lutheran Lutheran Luth. Meth. Meth. 


Cath, | Cath, | Bapt. | Baptist 
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We have four groups which are relatively high in socio- 
economic status, two which are medium, and two which are 
relatively low. There is no overlap between the high groups and 
the medium and between the medium and low; bracketing in 
Table 2 was based on this fact. 


What happens to the rank of these groups when we consider 
their politico-economic orientation rather than their socio- 
economic status? They keep the same rank. The high status 
groups are conservative in their opinions and voting behavior; 
the low status groups are liberal. Complete figures on which these 
ranks have been calculated are found in Table 3. 


The Jewish group, as we predicted from the earlier data, is 
an exception. It is a high status group, yet its members are 
liberal in orientation. 


RELIGIOUS IDENTIFICATION As A Cross-PRESSURE 


In attempting to explain this apparent contradiction, we would 
make the obvious suggestion that it is simply an indication that 
while the primary factor in group coherence is certainly group 
identification, it is not necessarily the “economic interest group” 
identification we originally hypothesized. For Jewish people the 
cross-pressure of identification with other Jewish people seems 
to outweigh economic interest. For Christian groups such a 


* “National” figures are those for the entire sample of seventeen deno- 


minational categories. Number of cases on which percentages are based is 
indicated below and to the right of each percentage. 

Congregationalists are not represented in this graph because there were 
too few of them in the sample to give significant results on this breakdown. 

The educational and economic status data were obtained from a voting 
cross-section which includes virtually no Southern Negro Baptists. 

The opinion questions reported in this study, however, occurred on ballots 
comprising social cross-sections, which include Southern Negroes. To see 
whether this fact was influencing the results of the Methodists and Baptists 
(the two major groups with an appreciable number of Negroes, control 
breakdowns were made on these opinion questions. In the case of both 
Methodists and Baptists the results of the Whites alone were close enough 
to the results of the entire group so that the standing of the group 
was unchanged—i.e., the opinions of the Baptists, with or without 
Negroes, ‘were those of a low status group, and the opinions of the 
Methodists, with or without Negroes, were those of a medium status 
group. 
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powerful cross-pressure appears to be lacking, and economic 
interest is the basis for common viewpoints.* 

To reconcile the Jewish data with that for the various Christian 
groups is not at all difficult if we accept the idea that religious 
affiliation, when considered from a politico-economic viewpont, 
operates as a sort of latent cross-pressure which at times exerts 
little force but which suitable circumstances can activate. For 
instance, in specific localities Catholics may tend to vote as an 
outgroup. In Erie County, Ohio in 1940 Catholics of all economic 
levels voted predominately Democratic (although each stratum 
was less Democratic than the one below it). The influence of 
religious affiliation in non-Jewish groups is not always merely 
local: Al Smith’s Catholicism is reputed to have had in 1928 a 
nation-wide effect in attracting Catholic votes and provoking 
Protestant opposition. 

If there is ever an indication that Protestants are likely to act 
together as a group (as they may have tended to do in the 1928 
election cited just above), it would certainly be sensible to con- 
sider them as a single inclusive group. The present data suggest, 
however, that the Protestants are a very diverse lot and that 
ordinarily, at least on politico-economic issues, the trichotomy 
“Protestants, Catholics, and Jews” represents a meaningless over- 
simplification. Differences can be shown between major Pro- 
testant denominational groups which are as great as differences 
between such groups and non-Protestant groups. Thus differ- 
ences between Congregationalists (taken as a group) and Catho- 
lics (as a group) are in general no greater than differences 
between Congregationalists and Baptists. Whenever possible, 
therefore, comparison of religious groups, particularly when being 
made in socio- and politico-economic terms, ought to respect 
the distinctiveness of each of the major Protestant denominations. 


* One may speculate as to why members of this group feel it to their 
interest to be liberal, regardless of their economic position. This study can 
contribute no new evidence. Perhaps they want guaranteed economic secu- 
rity because of a generalized need for security; they may tend to desire a 
change in the present order because the status quo does not assure them 
the security it does for other high-income groups. And perhaps being only 
partially accepted by the latter forces them to associate with others in a like 
position, with the result that they are exposed to anti-status quo values. 
They might develop in this way a tendency to identify with outgroups, or 
to side with low status groups in general. It seems very likely that they saw 
in Roosevelt a champion of minority rights and supported him heavily for 
that reason. 


en 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Post-war survey data have been analyzed to study politico- 
economic orientation and its correlates for each of eight major 
U.S. religious denominational groups. This analysis has shown 
four things: 

1) that there are differences in socio-economic status and eco- 
nomic role among these groups. 

2) that correlated with these differences are differences among 
the groups in politico-economic opinions and behavior. 

3) that politico-economic differences within a denominational 
group are associated with the socio-economic stratification 
within the group. 

Thus differences between groups appear to be due primarily 
to differences in socio-economic makeup. For the major 
Christian groups, religious affiliation evidently is not the 
chief determinant of politico-economic attiudes, but is instead 
a “latent cross-pressure,” exerting only minor influence at the 
national level; yet remaininng (particular for the Catholics, 
who in some circumstances are an outgroup) a potential 
basis for group identification and thus for common view- 
points. 

4) that the Jewish group, responding presumably to overwhelm- 
ing cross-pressure, is a marked exception to these relationships 
between economic role and attitudes. 


The Myth of the Catholic Vote* 


(Extmo Roper, Saturday Review of Literature, 
October 31, 1959) 


Between now and the national conventions next summer thou- 
sands of words will be uttered to the effect that “lots of people 
won't accept a Catholic” as a Presidential candidate. More thou- 
sands of words will be written, of course, to the effect that a 
Catholic candidate would be ideal because he would “sew up” 
millions of Catholic votes. 


* Reprinted by permission. 
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I wish I could dismiss the first allegation as a myth, but 
unfortunately I can’t; research evidence shows there are today 
still some people who would be hesitant to vote for a man, 
regardless of his merits, because he happened to be a Catholic. 
The exact determination of the number is difficult. About 40 per 
cent of the American people have expressed some doubt as to 
the advisability of a Catholic becoming President. About 20 per 
cent say flatly they would not like to see a Catholic win the 
Presidency. But how many would actually forsake the party 
of their choice to vote against a Catholic? One can only estimate 
— my own estimate is from 6 per cent to 8 per cent. 

I think I can, however, dispel the second myth, the myth of a 
captive, pre-committed Catholic vote. The nomination of a 
Catholic would not “sew up the Catholic vote.” Catholic voters 
are just as free, just as unfettered, just as intelligent, and just as 
divided in their voting preferences as any other group. 

Let’s look at the evidence. In 1956, when 58 per cent of the 
entire nation voted for Eisenhower, Catholics differed from the 
national average by only five percentage points — 53 per cent of 
them voting for Eisenhower. As far as Catholics voting for Cath- 
olics is concerned, our 1956 pre-convention polls showed that 
Catholics, to precisely the same degree as Protestants, had a 
slight preference for Protestant Estes Kefauver over Catholic 
John Kennedy as the Democratic Vice Presidential candidate. 

Let’s turn now to electoral results. In 1956 a group of social 
scientists undertook a detailed study of election statistics, which 
was released by Dr. Ralph M. Goldman and Dr. John H. Romani. 

The study found that Catholic Congressional candidates had 
indeed run ahead of the national ticket in 1952, but no further 
ahead on the average than had non-Catholic Congressional candi- 
dates. In addition, the report analyzed election returns within 
states by areas of varying degrees of Catholic concentration. 
Everywhere the same pattern showed up no pattern. For example, 
in Montana in 1954 Senator Murray, a Catholic, surpassed the 
Stevenson vote of 1952 by a margin of 14.9 percentage points in 
Phillips County, which is 55.2 per cent Catholic, and by an 
almost identical 14.8 percentage points in Judith Basin, which is 
only 19.6 per cent Catholic. 

In Rhode Island, whose Catholic population is proportionately 
the largest of any state, Senator Green, a non-Catholic, ran 
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stronger in 1954 than Pastore, a Catholic, ran in 1952. In Illinois 
in 1954 Senator Douglas, a non-Catholic, did better in many 
areas where there was a heavy concentration of Catholics and 
worse in many areas of low Catholic concentration than Sher- 
wood Dixon, a Catholic, had done in the gubernatorial race ot 
1952. 

In New York in 1954 Protestant Averell Harriman, running for 
Governor, did better than Catholic Walter Lynch — running for 
the same office four years later — had done in counties like 
Clinton (59 per cent Catholic) and Richmond (41.4 per cent 
Catholic), and worse in such counties as Chenango (10.1 per 
cent Catholic) and Delaware (4.3 per cent Catholic). 

An analysis of Senator Kennedy’s 1952 vote in various parts 
of Massachusetts showed no relationship between the degree of 
Catholic concentration and the degree of Kennedy support. In 
fact, Kennedy’s largest margin over Stevenson — 13.1 percentage 
points — was gotten in the county with the smallest percentage 
of Catholics, Barnstable County (27.2 per cent Catholic). Berk- 
shire County, with 50.0 per cent Catholics, produced only a 0.4 
percentage point Kennedy lead over Stevenson, while Middlesex 
County (31.1 per cent Catholic), gave Kennedy a 7.9 percentage 
point lead. And so on throughout the state. The report concludes: 
“It is thus clear that whatever Senator Kennedy’s special attrac- 
tion to the voters may have been, it was not his Catholicism.” 
Nor, I might add, did his Catholicism repel any significant 
number of voters in Massachusetts. 

As my close personal friend, the late Senator Brien McMahon, 
once said in discussing the so-called “Catholic vote”: 


“When you think of it, is it not ungracious for you Protestants 
to think we Catholics would behave differently from anyone else 
in making an important political choice; but while it may be 
ungracious, it is not a belief we who have entered political life 
are going to do much about dispelling. As long as you believe 
that a Catholic candidate has an automatic built-in vote and 
as long as there are men of Catholic faith, like me, who have 
entered political life and feel they have something to offer, why 
should we disillusion you?” Incidentally, our surveys showed 
that Senator McMahon (who was, in my opinion, a man of truly 
presidential caliber) would have won just as many elections had 
no one but Protéstants voted in his home state, Connecticut. 
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One can only hope that both our politicians and our people 
will one day acknowledge what seems an obvious truth: that 
Catholics are many things. For example, they are not only Irish 
— they are Italians, they are Germans, they are Frenchmen, and 
they are Poles. Catholics are liberals — and they are conserva- 
tives. Catholics belong to labor unions — and Catholics are un- 
happy about labor unions. Catholics are Republican — and they 
are Democratic. 

It seems to surprise some that Catholics are people! 
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Chapter VI 
A Catholic for President? 


Can or should a Catholic be elected President of the United 
States? One might reply to this by asking, “Why should such a 
question be raised?” In a nation in which religious toleration is 
an article of civic faith and in which the Constitution forbids any 
religious test for public office, why should not any otherwise 
qualified person aspire to the Presidency regardless of his reli- 
gion? Yet the “availability” of a Catholic candidate for President 
has been raised in the past and will no doubt be raised again. 
Why? 

Those who have read the materials presented in this volume 
up to this point will know that there is no simple answer to this 
question. The roots of Protestant-Catholic conflict lie deep in 
our history as a nation. The tensions generated by or associated 
with these competing religious institutions and beliefs have time 
and again played an important if not decisive role in American 
politics. The issues that divide Catholics and Protestants in our 
country are not primarily issues of religious doctrine or practice 
— but of organization and discipline, economic, social and poli- 
tical policy. To say that religious bodies confine themselves to 
spiritual matters over which few if any conflicts occur, or to 
matters only of “faith and morals,” is to substitute semantics 
for the substance of human belief and conduct. For the meaning 
and scope of “faith and morals” is itself a source of tension and 
conflict. And beyond these more formal issues are those unseen, 
often unconscious, motives, impulses, stereotypes, obsessions, 
that grow from deep psychic hungers we only dimly understand, 
but which may be more important than the more obvious factors 
that are verbalized in public forums. 

Only once in our history has a major. party nominated a Cath- 
olic for President. His defeat in 1928 has been cited as evidence 
of an unwritten custom or convention of American politics — that 
a Catholic cannot become President. 

The Presidential campaign and election of 1960 may again 
put this so-called “custom” to the test. Two of the leading candi- 
dates for the Democratic Presidential nomination, Senator John 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, and Governor Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown of California, are Roman Catholics. Senator Kennedy has 
carried his campaign for the nomination into nearly every sec- 
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nounced that a “Jesuit Authority [emphasized] Catholic “Duty’ 
to Aid Public Schools.” The Jesuit authority in this case was the 
Reverend Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., education editor of the Jesuit 
magazine, America. “Because,” said Father McCluskey, “Catho- 
lics . . . prefer their youngsters to go to parochial schools... 
they are not absolved from the civic obligation of moral and 
material support for the public schools.” 


On November 25, the Catholic Bishops aroused a storm of 
discussion by a formal statement reaffirming the official Catholic 
opposition to “artificial birth prevention,” declaring it to be 
“morally, humanly, psychologically and politically disastrous.” 
Headlines multiplied: “Catholic Officials Deny Shift on Birth 
Control’; “Kennedy Warns on Birth Policy”; “Democrats Divided 
on Sending Birth Control] Advice Abroad”; “Bishop Pike [Epis- 
copal Dean] Hits Views on Birth Control”; “Pike Criticizes Ike 
on Birth Control”; “A ‘Disgrace’ to Deny Birth Control Aid.” This 
last referring to a statement by Dr. R. Norris Wilson, executive 
director of the Church World Service, an agency of the National 
(Protestant) Council of Churches. Bishop James A. Pike, as 
chairman of the Episcopal Clergyman’s Advisory Committee 
to the Planned Parenthood Federation of America, emphasized 
the political implications of the birth control issue by accusing 
Senator Kennedy of having “confused the nation” by his state- 
ments on the problem. In this case not only Senator Kennedy 
but other prospective Presidential candidates, Adlai Stevenson, 
Stuart Symington, Senator Hubert Humphrey, and Governor 
Edmund Brown, were asked to take a stand on sending birth 
control aid to other countries. Their replies are included in the 
readings which follow. 


In other developments, an organization calling itself Protes- 
tants and Other Americans for Separation of Church and State, 
while denying any opposition to a Roman Catholic as President, 
nevertheless demanded that all candidates make their views 
known on (1) the “boycott” of the public schools by Catholics, 
(2) the propriety of using public funds for parochial schools, 
(3) the appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican. Among 
those in this group are C. C. Morrison, former editor of the 
Christian Century, L. D. Newton, former President of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
J. H. Mackay, President of Princeton Theological Seminary. New 
York Times, January 5, 1958. 

That something of the old Know-Nothing spirit still survives 
may be seen in the resolution offered but defeated at a meeting 
of Georgia Baptists that a vote for “a Roman Catholic (President) 
would be voting to close every Baptist Church in America.” New 
York Times, November 14, 1958. 


A resolution couched in only slightly less flamboyant language 
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was offered by an Alabama delegation to a Southern Baptist 
conference. New York Times, November 21, 1958. 

Dr. L. N. Bell, editor of Christianity Today, told a meeting of 
the National Association of Evangelicals in Los Angeles that 
“any country the Roman Catholic Church dominates suppresses 
the rights of Evangelicals.” New York Times, April 11, 1959. See, 
for other similar statements against a Roman Catholic President 
by the American Council of Christian Churches, New York 
Times, May 3, 1959, the Lutheran Church Missouri Synod, New 
York Times, May 9, 1959, the Southern Baptist Convention, May 
22, 1959. 

For a more temperate discussion of pros and cons, see: The 
Commonweal, esp. January 4, February 17, March 6, March 20, 
1959, and The Christian Century, December 12, 1957, and Janu- 
ary 2, 1959. 

Can or should a Catholic be elected President? We have not 
tried in this section to give any final answer to this double- 
barreled question. Among the selections presented here we 
have tried to include materials that will help the reader to form 
his own opinion on what may well be a major issue in 1960. 

In addition to the readings included here, the reader may 
wish to consult: A Catholic Runs for Office, by Edmund Moore 
(1956); Inside the Democratic Party, by Jack Redding (1958); 
“A Catholic for President,” by Currin V. Shields, in Religion and 
the Face of America, edited by Jane Zahn (1959). 


A Catholic for President? 


(PETER H. Opecarp, 1959) 


One of the toughest and most persistent bits of American folk- 
lore is the notion that a Catholic can never be elected President. 
The question, of course, is double barreled and involves not only 
the practical problem of whether a Catholic can be elected, but 
also whether a Catholic should be elected President. One sus- 
pects that a good many who answer the first question in the 
negative do so because they believe that a negative answer 
should properly be given to the second question also. 

Certainly there are no legal or constitutional barriers to a 
Catholic becoming President of the United States. The Constitu- 
tion in Article II, Section 1, outlines in some detail the legal 
qualifications for the office. He must be a natural born citizen, 
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at least 35 years of age, and a resident of the United States for 
at least fourteen years. Before entering upon the execution of his 
Office, the President must swear (or affirm) that he “will faith- 
fully execute the Office of President of the United States” and to 
the best of his ability “preserve, protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” Moreover, in Article VI there is the 
very clear proscription reading “no religious Test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States.” Presumably the Presidency is an “Office 
under the United States,” and consequently this language might 
read “no religious Test shall ever be required as a qualification 
[for the Presidency ].” 


Is There an “Unwritten” Religious Qualification 
for the Presidency? 


As all students of government know, custom and convention 
may be as important as written constitutions in determining 
rights and duties. According to Sidney Hyman, a careful student 
of the Presidency, “we have raised an extra-constitutional test of 
religious qualification for the Presidency. It has not only made 
the post a Protestant possession; except for the 1928 candidacy 
of Al Smith, all major candidates for the post have been Protes- 
tants.” Other writers have helped to perpetuate this myth. “Jews 
and Catholics,” says Max Lerner in America As A Civilization, 
“have been governors and Senators, held Cabinet posts, and have 
even sat on the Supreme Court... . [But] No Jew has ever been 
nominated for the Presidency, and in the one instance where a 
Catholic ran, he was greeted by a revealing campaign of bigotry. 
... To choose either a Jew or a Catholic for the highest symbolic 
post in the nation would seem like choosing an outsider, and a 
political party which ventured such a candidacy would be chal- 
lenging an encrusted tradition.” 


By the same token, since no Negro, Norwegian-American, 
Mexican-American, Polish-American, or French-Canadian Ameri- 
can (to mention only a few ethnic or nationality groups who 
have failed to produce a President) has succeeded in becoming 
President, have we therefore “raised an extra-constitutional test” 
of racial or ethnic qualification for this office? Was Wendell 
Willkie’s candidacy fatally defective because he was of German- 
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American origin as Al Smith’s candidacy was presumably defec- 
tive because of his religion? What then about the Germanic- 
American Eisenhower? Did he defy the extra-constitutional, 
ethnic qualification and by succeeding in his defiance, destroy it? 


May not a Catholic candidate in the same way, by winning a 
majority in the electoral college, defy and demolish this so-called 
“extra-constitutional religious qualification? Or would his election 
be declared invalid as a violation of our “unwritten constitution?” 
Who, except the remnants of the Know-Nothing, APA, or Ku 
Klux Klan, factions now operating under the so-called Christian 
Nationalist Party, would take such a claim seriously? Other so- 
called “extra constitutional” restraints, even those more firmly 
rooted in our “unwritten constitution” than any religious qualifi- 
cation for the Presidency, have been successfully challenged or 
simply ignored. The heresies of today may become a part of our 
constitutional folklore tomorrow. Witness the revolutionary 
transformation that has taken place in the traditional “constitu- 
tional conventions” governing the relations between Congress 
and the President, or the Federal Government with the States. 
Theories of strict separation of powers, and of dual federalism 
have had to give way to constitutional principles more compa- 
tible with reality and with the needs and aspirations of the 
American People. The well established doctrine that “separate 
but equal” accommodations for Negroes and Whites was for all 
practical purposes a part of the “equal protection” clause of the 
14th Amendment, has now become a constitutional heresy with- 
out the change of a line in any law or any provision of the 
written Constitution. For generations American students of gov- 
ernment were taught that the so-called Third Term Tradition, 
limiting any President to two terms, was firmly established as 
part of our “unwritten Constitution.” But this too was over- 
thrown when the American electorate sent Franklin Roosevelt to 
the White House not only three times but four times. To “firm 
up” this extra-constitutional restraint, timid politicians thought 
it necessary to add the Twenty-second Amendment, which they 
now all but universally deplore. 

Is the so-called “extra-constitutional test of religious qualifica- 
tion” which, it is said, bars a Catholic from the Presidency, any 
more firmly established than the many other parts of our “un- 
written” constitution which have been abandoned? The argument 
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even for the existence of such an “extra-constitutional” qualifica- 
tion is feeble at best. It seems to rest mainly on two grounds 
(1) that no Catholic up to now has been elected President, and 
(2) that Al Smith’s defeat in 1928 “proves” that no Catholic can 
be elected. 

The fact that no Catholic, up to now, has been elected to the 
Presidency, proves nothing. No Lutheran has been elected to 
this high office, nor has any Jew or Mormon or Christian Scien- 
tist. Does this mean that they too are banned? “But,” it will be 
said, “these are but minor religious sects, which could not rea- 
sonably hope to elect a President anyway. The Catholics, with 
more than 30,000,000 members, are something else again.” Are 
we to assume then that, in spite of the Constitutional prohibition 
against any religious test, the possibility of electing a President 
from any given religious sect depends upon its numerical size, 
and that since the Catholics with millions of members have 
failed to elect a President, this in itself is evidence of an “extra- 
constitutional” bar against members of the faith? This argument 
too is a dubious one when one recalls that whereas our largest 
Protestant sect, the Baptists, with over 19,000,000 members (in 
1958) have elected only two Presidents, the Unitarians, with only 
100,000 members (in 1958) have had four. Moreover, Jefferson, 
Hayes and Lincoln were members of no church, although Jeffer- 
son may have preferred the Unitarians and Hayes “sometimes 
attended the Methodist Church.” It may well be that a Catholic 
candidate would have been fatally weak and could not have 
been elected up to now. It may even be that such a candidate 
could not now be elected because of his religion. But the 
“evidence” for this extra-constitutional qualification is not very 
persuasive. Only a popular vote, by secret ballot, on the issue, 
clearly and unambiguously phrased would provide an answer. 
The fact that only one Catholic candidate has been nominated 
by a major party and that he was defeated proves nothing. 


Al Smith and 1928 


Al Smith’s candidacy and defeat in 1928 was a product of 
many factors, of which his religion was but one. One can no 
more say that he was defeated because he was a Catholic than 
it can be said that Blaine was defeated in 1884 because he wasn’t 
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a Catholic, or that Harding was elected because he was a Bap- 
tist, Hoover because he was a Quaker, or Lincoln because he 
belonged to no church at all. 


Smith was badly beaten after an election campaign in which 
religious conviction, or prejudice, both openly expressed and 
implied, was an important factor. With over 21,000,000 votes, 
against 15,000,000 for Smith, the Republican candidate, Protes- 
tant Herbert Hoover, carried forty states with an electoral vote 
of 444 against 8 states for Smith with 87 electoral votes. For the 
first time since reconstruction days, the so-called solid Democratic 
South was broken. Hoover carried Texas, Virginia, North Caro- 
rolina and Florida as well as normally Democratic Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Oklahoma. Smith held only six Southern states 
and carried but two in the North, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, even losing New York which he had served with distinc- 
tion as governor for four terms. Smith’s defeat, it has been said, 
was due to his religion and the election of 1928 has been de- 
scribed as a “triumph of religious bigotry.” 


It has been pointed out, for example, that in the only northern 
states which Smith carried, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
a high proportion of the population was Roman Catholic. More- 
over, in those normally Democratic states in the South which 
turned against him, the population was not only overwhelmingly 
Protestant but probably anti-Catholic. And within these and 
other states Smith’s greatest strength was in those urban areas 
in which the Roman Catholic population was most heavily con- 
centrated, i.e., in San Antonio, Nashville, New Orleans, Newark, 
Richmond, Detroit, New York City, Chicago, Cleveland, San 
Francisco. On the other hand, in cities where Protestants were 
in the ascendancy, in Dallas, Houston, Atlanta, Minneapolis, 
Cincinnati, he made a poor showing. A good many previously 
Democratic rural Protestant counties switched to the Repub- 
lican column in 1928, and previously Republican Catholic urban 
counties voted for Smith. “In Pennsylvania,” Samuel Lubbell 
wrote in the Future of American Politics, “the three counties the 
Democrats won in 1920 and 1924 were largely rural and native 
born. These counties swung for Hoover in 1928. In their place 
the Democrats captured three mining and industrial counties — 
Elk, Lucerne and Lackawanna which had not gone Democratic 
since at least 1896. . . . Throughout New England whole voting 
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elements such as the French Canadians and Italo-Americans 
were swung out of the Republican party never to return.” 
Louis Bean has endeavored to show a close statistical cor- 
respondence between the Democratic and Republican vote in 
1928 and the proportion of Catholics and Protestants in the 
population of various states. Noting that the average Demo- 
cratic percentage of the total popular vote in the Presidential 
elections of 1924, 1928 and 1932 was 41 percent, Mr. Bean then 
calculates the extent of deviation in 1928 up or down from this 
average in areas characterized as Catholic or Protestant. He 
found that where Catholics were but a small proportion of the 
total population the vote for Smith fell substantially below the 
average. Where a larger percentage of the population was clas- 
sified as Catholic, Smith’s vote in 1928 was higher than the 
average (or “normal”) Democratic Presidential vote in these 
states. For example, in Virginia where only 3 per cent of church 
membership was classified as Catholic the vote for Smith was 20 
percentage points below the average. In North Carolina with 
only 4 per cent Catholic, Smith’s vote was 17 per cent below 
average. On the other hand, in eight states where Catholics 
accounted for 40 per cent or more of the Church membership 
the vote for Smith was substantially above the average, ranging 
from 7 per cent above average in Illinois where 40 per cent of 
the population was Catholic, to 15 per cent above in Massachu- 
setts where 65 per cent of the church membership was Catholic. 
But the “evidence” showing religion to be the decisive factor 
in 1928 is by no means conclusive. Of the six Southern states 
which Smith carried, (Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Missi- 
ssippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana) only Louisiana had a high pro- 
portion of Catholics in its population—the other five were over- 
whelmingly Protestant. Moreover, Arizona and New Mexico 
voted against Smith although 63 per cent and 81 per cent respec- 
tively of their population was classified as Catholic. In Oregon 
with 24 per cent Catholics, the Democratic Presidential vote 
was 5 per cent below Mr. Bean’s average (or “normal’), and in 
Texas with exactly the same percentage of Catholics (i.e., 24 per 
cent) Smith’s vote was 33 per cent below the average. In Mis- 
souri with a population 34 per cent Catholic, the Democratic 
vote was 7 per cent below average, while in Washington, Iowa, 
Wyoming, and South Dakota, each with a smaller percentage 
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of Catholics than Missouri, the Democratic vote was above the 
average even though Smith failed to carry any of these states. 


Mr. Bean’s analysis is summarized below: 


RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND THE 1928 
DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL VOTE 


14 Selected States 
Per cent of Departure 





Catholic per cent of 1928 Democratic 
State Church membership Vote from Normal 

Virginia 3 —20 
North Carolina 4 —17 
West Virginia 13 — 9 
Kentucky 17 —l1 
Indiana 23 — 8 
Ohio 34 0 
Illinois 40 + 7 
Pennsylvania Al +5 
New York 46 +9 
Michigan 47 + 4 
New Jersey 53 +10 
Vermont 55 +10 
Connecticut 58 +10 
Massachusetts 65 +15 

Range 62 35 


( Virginia-Mass.) 


“Normal is the Democratic percentage for each stage based on the 
1924 and 1932 election results and corresponds to a national Democratic 
vote of 41 per cent.” 


See: How to Predict Elections, (New York, 1948) p. 101. 


Obviously, many other factors were at work in 1928. Smith 
was not only a Catholic but a militant champion of the “wets” 
and an all but perfect symbol of the major ethnic minorities in 
the great industrial centers of the North. He was, moreover, a 
fighting liberal who sponsored legislation to improve factory 
conditions, reduce hours of labor, extend free education and 
promote public ownership and conservation of power and other 
resources. The campaign against him, not only in the East, but 
in the South and Middle West, was inspired less by his religion 
than by his identification with the so-called “radicals,” “wets,” 
and “foreign elements,” of the cities. “What Smith really em- 
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bodied,” says Lubell, “was the revolt of the underdog, urban 
immigrant against the top dog of ‘old American’ stock. His 
Catholicism was an essential element in that revolt.” For the 
most part these “underdogs” were the ethnic minorities of the 
cities, the Irish, Italians, and Poles who were mainly Catholics 
and the Jews who were mainly from Poland, Germany, or Russia. 
These “new” immigrants and their children were, by and large, 
the workers for whose benefit Smith’s social legislation was 
designed. “Throughout the industrialized East,” continues Lubell, 
“the make-up of society was such that Protestantism coincided 
largely with the Republican party, with millionaires and finan- 
ciers, with the snobbish members of exclusive clubs—in short, 
with the upper class. Catholicism, in turn, coincided largely with 
discrimination and sweated labor, with immigrant minorities 
who were looked down upon as inferior beings, in short, the 
lower class.” 


The fact that many of Smith’s supporters were multimillionaires 
like Pierre duPont and Herbert Lehman and Protestant aris- 
tocrats like Franklin Roosevelt made little difference to the mass 
of voters whose image of the Democratic candidate was that of 
a “wet,” “radical,” Tammany politician in a Brown Derby, whose 
campaign song was the “Sidewalks of New York.” “It is not that 
Governor Smith is a Catholic and a wet which makes him an 
offense to the villagers and town dwellers,” wrote William Allen 
White, “but because his record shows the kind of President he 
would make — a Tammany President. . . . Tammany is Tam- 
many, and Smith is its prophet . . . The whole Puritan civiliza- 
tion which has built a sturdy, orderly nation is threatened by 
Smith.” His Catholicism in this context was less a religious than 
a social issue. Smith’s candidacy indeed may have been mainly 
significant not for its religious overtones as such, but as a catalyst 
for those economic, social, ethnic, and religious factors which 
four years later produced the “Roosevelt revolution” and the 
New Deal. 


How important the religious issue by itself may have been in 
1928 no one can say. To argue as Louis Bean does, that it was 
“Dominant” or decisive is to exaggerate. Surely no one would 
seriously argue in the face of the catastrophic defeats of Protes- 
tant Democratic candidates in 1920 and again in 1924, and the 
almost equally disastrous results at the Congressional elections 
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of 1924, 1926 and 1928, that a non-Catholic Democrat for Presi- 
dent could have won in 1928. He might possibly have been less 
badly defeated than Smith was, but this too is doubtful since 
Smith probably won thousands of Catholic liberal votes that 
might have been denied a Protestant, even a liberal Protestant. 
The fact is that Smith’s percentage of the total Republican and 
Democratic vote (41%) was substantially higher than that of 
either Cox (36%) or Davis (29%). 


Religion was no doubt an important factor in the 1928 elec- 
tion, but it was only one of many and probably not the “domi- 
nant,” or decisive one. Suppose that Smith had been the 
Democratic candidate in 1932, running on a platform similar to 
Franklin Roosevelt’s and based on his record of solid achieve- 
ment in New York; is it reckless to believe that he too might 
have won? 


It is interesting to speculate on whether the 1928 campaign 
and election would have been substantially different had Senator 
Thomas Walsh of Montana, rather than Al Smith, been the 
Democratic nominee. Walsh, too, was a Catholic made famous 
by his exposure of the Teapot Dome scandals. But he carried 
none of the “stigmata” of the Tammany politician, the city 
slicker, or the immigrant “alien.” Moreover, he was known as a 
dry. Walsh’s candidacy was nipped in the bud when he lost in 
the California primary. Senator Walsh may conceivably have 
carried more states in the South, but it is hard to believe he 
would have done as well as Smith did in the great urban centers 
of the North. 


Religion As A Political Issue 


If the religious issue were clearly drawn so that a Catholic 
and a Protestant candidate for President were presented to the 
country and no other issue, party labels or traditions were in- 
volved, and Catholics and Protestants voted strictly according 
to their religious affiliation, the Catholic candidate would almost 
certainly lose. He would lose not only because Roman Catholics 
are outnumbered in the total population by a ratio of nearly 
2 to 1, but because of their geographic concentration. Even if a 
Catholic candidate were to carry every state in which Catholics 
constitute the largest single religious group, he could not win. 
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The high concentration of Catholics in a relatively few states 
and cities, which enhances their political power at the local, 
Congressional, or State level, would be a disadvantage in a 
Presidential contest in which religion was the only or even the 
major issue. 

A Presidential election of this kind in which the sole issue 
would be the religious faith of the candidates would, of course, 
be a manifest absurdity and a political monstrosity. Anything 
short of this, however, would yield only the most ambiguous 
results concerning the importance of a candidate's religion as 
compared with his party affiliation, his personal qualities of 
character and ability, and his views on grave matters of public 
policy. In all probability in any Presidential election in which 
the religious faith of the candidates was a major issue, a Catholic 
would be more vulnerable than a Protestant. We need to ask 
then, in any circumstances likely to prevail in a future Presi- 
dential election, how important would this issue be? 


Catholic Candidates in State and Local Politics 


At the state and local level the evidence would seem to indi- 
cate that, save for isolated exceptions, religion is at best a minor 
factor in elections. There is little to indicate that any significant 
number of voters cast their ballots for or against candidates for 
mayor, or city council, the state legislature, governor, or other 
state-wide offices, mainly because of their religion. Catholics 
would seem to compete with Protestants in terms of other 
issues than religion. Many overwhelmingly Catholic constitu- 
encies have elected Protestants and many Protestant constitu- 
encies have returned Catholics. Even where as in Catholic San 
Francisco, Catholic candidates for mayor are ‘pitted against 
Protestants, the Protestants have won quite as often as the 
Catholics. But this fact is of little significance since religion has 
rarely been even a minor issue. Both Catholics and Jews have 
been elected as governors in states as different in social and 
religious composition as Maine, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Nevada and 
California. As recently as 1958 and 1959, Catholic governors 
were elected in Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, and Hawaii, and 
a Jew was reelected in Connecticut. Michigan, Minnesota, Con- 
necticut, and Maine sent Catholics to the United States Senate 
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in 1958. In Maine the Catholic Democrat Muskie carried all but 
two of the 16 counties over Protestant Republican Payne. In 
Minnesota an Irish Catholic candidate for the U.S. Senate, 
McCarthy, not only defeated a Protestant Scandinavian in the 
Democratic primaries but won over a Protestant Scandinavian 
Republican at the general election of 1958. Catholic and Jewish 
Congressmen and Senators have been elected from nearly every 
section of the country. 


Religious affiliation is apparently of so little moment in a 
Congressman’s career that over half of them make no mention 
of the matter in the autobiographies they prepare for the Con- 
gressional Directory. In the Congressional Directory for the 86th 
Congress, 216 members of both Houses, out of a total of 534, 
make some explicit mention of their religious affiliations. Of 
these, 208 were Protestants, 4 were Catholics and 4 were Jewish. 
In addition, there were 51 others (31 Catholics, 16 Protestants 
and 4 Jews) whose religious affiliation may be inferred from 
other data in their biographies concerning schools attended (i.e., 
parochial schools) or organizations to which they belong (i.e., 
the Masons, Jewish War Veterans, Knights of Columbus, etc.). 
Of the Protestants who made explicit mention of their religious 
affiliation, 51 were Methodists, 42 Baptists, 32 Episcopalians, 35 
Presbyterians, 12 Congregationalists, 5 Mormons and 31 dis- 
tributed among 11 other Protestant sects. In addition to those 
Catholic and Jewish members of Congress whose religious affilia- 
tion is either explicitly declared or reasonably inferred from 
other biographical data in the Congressional Directory, there are 
some 34 others (32 Catholics and 2 Jews) whose religious 
affiliation is known but is not indicated directly or indirectly 
in the Directory. The remaining 249 were presumably Protestants. 

It may be of interest to note that religious affiliation is men- 
tioned most frequently by Congressmen from the South and the 
Middle Atlantic States of New York, New Jersey and Pennsy]- 
vania, and least frequently by Congressmen from New England 
and the West. 

In the Handbook of the California Legislature for 1957 auto- 
biographies are included for the forty State Senators and only 
one of them thought to mention his religious affiliation. All, how- 
ever, were careful to list their party, occupation, education, 
business or professional experience and the fraternal orders, 
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trade unions, or civic organizations to which they belong. For 
the 80 members of the Assembly, the Handbook shows the names 
and addresses, legislative district, occupation, party affiliation 
and legislative service of each assemblyman, but makes no 
mention of religion. 


In state and local Senatorial or Congressional campaigns it is 
rare indeed for the religious affiliation of a candidate to receive 
more than sotto voce mention. In the contest for United States 
Senator in New York in 1958 the religious issue made a furtive 
entrance, but almost at once vanished as having any visible or 
significant effect. An article in the New York Times in August 
intimated that Governor Harriman had expressed a preference 
for Thomas Finletter as the Democratic Senatorial candidate 
but was “prepared to settle for Thomas Murray” in order to 
satisfy the so-called “Farley wing” of the party. Mr. Murray it 
was said would be a strong candidate because among other things 
he was (1) Catholic, (2) of Irish descent and (3) a successful 
businessman of considerable means. When this story appeared, 
it was met with an instant attack by Mr. Farley, who said, “What 
I deeply resent is the inference that those of my religious and 
racial (sic) descent would be ‘mollified’ if these qualifications 
are met regardless of the candidate. . . . Before my Church and 
my God I would consider it a sin to ask support in a temporal 
matter because I am of the Catholic faith. But ... [just] as I 
would accept no advantage as a Roman Catholic, I will fight to 
the end if I am discriminated against as a faithful member of 
the Roman Catholic Church. .. . I reject the principle of race 
or creed having any bearing on public office.” 


In the end the Democrats nominated a Catholic Senatorial 
candidate, Hogan, to run with a Protestant candidate for Gov- 
ernor (Harriman) against a Protestant Republican (Keating) 
for the Senate and a Protestant Republican (Rockefeller) for 
governor. What religious significance there may be in the sub- 
sequent election of Republicans Keating and Rockefeller is not 
visible to the naked eye. A careful analysis of the so-called 
“Catholic Vote” in the Minnesota senatorial election of 1958 con- 
cluded that “although there is evidence of a religious influence 
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on the voting, it is to be measured at most in the swing of 2 or 
3 percentage points.”* 

Analyses of state and local elections in the United States indi- 
cate widespread resentment against the intrusion of religious 
issues or mention of the religious affiliations of candidates in 
campaigns. In the 1958 elections the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee reported that “Roman Catholics had become the 
number one target of religious prejudices.” But it also reported 
that “eight of nine candidates who were targets of alleged 
smears and who made a major campaign issue of the fact that 
they were being smeared,” were elected. It would seem that for 
any candidate to make religion a major issue in a campaign 
would involve grave risk of having the issue backfire against him. 

All of this, it may be said, has little or no relevance to a 
Presidential race where a national rather than a state or local 
constituency is involved. Moreover, it is said, a Presidential 
election will turn on issues of foreign and domestic policy which 
have little relevance in state or local elections, but which are 
more likely to arouse religious convictions or prejudices than 
are local or state issues. Recognition or non-recognition of Red 
China, indeed the entire posture of the United States toward 
the Communist World, U.S. relations with Latin America, or 
Spain, or Israel, problems of internal security, (Communists in 
Government, education, etc.,) and national defense, federal aid 
to education, civil rights legislation, diplomatic representation 
at the Vatican, and so forth. These, it is said, are more likely to 
divide Catholic and Protestant voters than are the issues usually 
at stake in state and local politics. 

The Presidential constituency is, to be sure, different from 
Congressional, state and local constituencies and the issues are 
often different. But these have become differences more of degree 
than of kind. The national constituency in a Presidential contest 
is made up of state by state constituencies translated at the polls 
into electoral votes. If Catholic candidates can win state-wide 
contests for Governor or U. S. Senator, is there any reason to 
believe they cannot also win in state-wide contests for Presi- 
dential electors? 

* See: Congressional Quarterly, September 4, 1959 — Special Report on 
“C Q Studies ‘Catholic Vote’ in Minnesota Elections.” On the whole, says 


this report: McCarthy’s religion seems to have helped him more than it 
hurt him.” 
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Nor are the issues wholly different. Few issues of state politics 
these days are wholly divorced from national politics and even 
problems of foreign policy reach deep into state and local elec- 
tions. So too do such domestic problems as public education, 
internal security, civil rights and social welfare. Even issues like 
the legalization of birth-control information, or the taxation of 
parochial schools cut across both state and national politics. 


In spite of these considerations many responsible politicians 
still believe that for a major party to nominate a Catholic can- 
didate for President is to court disaster. Senator John Sparkman, 
for example, has said that membership in the Roman Catholic 
Church would prove a handicap to any Presidential candidate. 
“There is,” he said “a rather strong feeling on the part of a great 
number of people against the idea of a Catholic as President.” 
He added, however, that although opposition to a Catholic 
candidate because of his religion, “would undoubtedly have 
some effect, I doubt very seriously that it is anything like as 
strong as it was in 1928 when Al Smith was a candidate.” If as 
seems evident on analysis, Smith’s religion was not the major 
factor in his defeat in 1928, and if as Senator Sparkman says, 
it will not be “anything like as strong” now as in 1928, then it is 
reasonable to believe that it may not be a serious handicap to 
a candidate for President in 1960. 


Public opinion polls on this issue point to the same conclusion. 
In 1940 the Gallup Poll reported that 38 per cent of a national 
sample would refuse to support a Catholic for President, 62 
percent said they would. In June 1956 a similar poll found 73 
percent willing to vote for a Catholic Presidential candidate, 22 
percent said they would not and 5 percent reported “no opinion” 
on the issue. Significantly, the voters under 50 years of age 
thought the religious factor was less important than those over 
50. The poll also indicated some significant regional differences 
with anti-Catholic sentiment highest in the South, where only 
59 percent said they would vote for a Catholic, and lowest in 
the East where 81 percent of those interviewed said they would 
vote for a Catholic. 

A still more recent Gallup poll reports that 68 per cent of a 
national sample of voters indicate a willingness to support a 
Catholic for President. There were, however, significant differ- 
ences among groups of these voters, depending upon their age, 
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education and residence. For example, 77 per cent of voters 
in the age group 21 to 29 said they would support a Catholic for 
President, as against only 59 per cent of those over 50 years of 
age. And whereas 74 per cent of college graduates said they 
would vote for a Catholic candidate for President, only 58 per 
cent of those with only a grade school education indicated a 
willingness to do so. Opposition to a Catholic candidate in 1958, 
as in 1928, would appear to have been greatest in the South, 
where only 51 per cent indicated a willingness to support a 
Catholic for President as against 84 per cent in New England. 


Other data from this poll are of some interest: 86 per cent of 
the Jews interviewed said they would vote for a Catholic for 
President, and 58 per cent of the Protestants. Nearly 80 per cent 
(79 per cent) of the Catholics interviewed and 55 per cent of the 
Protestants said they would vote for a Jewish candidate for 
President. And 50 per cent of the Jews, 25 per cent of Catholics 
and 13 per cent of Protestants said they would vote for an atheist. 

In December 1959 the Gallup Poll reported that 69 per cent 
of the voters expressed a willingness to support a Catholic candi- 
date of their own party for President. Among non-Catholics 61 
per cent said they would vote for a Catholic candidate of their 
own party, 26 per cent said they would not, and 13 per cent 
that they did not know whether they would or not. As one 
would expect, support of a Catholic candidate was significantly 
higher in the East than elsewhere in the country, the figures 
being: 80 per cent in the East, 70 per cent in the Midwest, 68 per 
cent in the West, and 56 per cent in the South. Even when 
allowance is made for the general reluctance of voters to admit 
a religious bias, these are impressive figures. 


In July 1956 Arthur Krock reported the results of a “privately 
financed survey” conducted among Catholic voters to see if a 
Catholic nominee on the Democratic ticket as President or Vice- 
President would help “to reverse the 1952 vote for President 
Eisenhower in communities with heavy Catholic populations.” 
The conclusion of the survey was that such a nominee “could 
not recapture all those Catholics who voted Republican in 1952 
as some had been solidly Republican for years.” On the other 
hand, if one could assume that a Catholic candidate on the 
Democratic ticket would win back the bulk of those “normally 
Democratic Catholics” who switched to Eisenhower in 1952, the 
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result might add as many as 182 electors to the Democratic 
column. 

Early in 1959 the Chicago Daily News polled 2200 Democrats 
who had been delegates to the national Democratic Convention 
in 1956, concerning their candidate preferences for 1960. Among 
the questions asked were three of immediate relevance to our 
problem. The delegates were asked: (1) Would a “Catholic 
candidate help the Democratic party because he would win 
back Catholic votes lost in 1952 and 1956.” (2) Do you believe 
that if a Catholic were nominated by the Democrats “he might 
lose some Protestant votes, but [this loss] would be offset by 
Catholic votes and other issues.” (3) Would “the religious issue 
... hurt the Democratic chances in [your] state” and if so, do you 
think the Democrats should thus “take a chance of losing in 
1960.” Replies to these questions from 1372 of the 2200 delegates. 
showed: (1) 192 believed a Catholic candidate would help, (2) 
595 believed the religious issue would have no effect and (8) 
430 believed it might hurt in their states. Some 155 other dele- 
gates replied to none of the three questions on the theory that 
the religious beliefs of a candidate are irrelevant. Among the 
430 who believed a Catholic candidate would “hurt” the Demo- 
crats, were 39 who said they would nevertheless support such 
a candidate — presumably on the theory that the “hurt” in their 
own states would not be fatal and might be offset by gains else- 
where. Interesting, too, was the fact that 23 delegates from the 
heavily Catholic states of Ohio, New York, Illinois, and Pennsyl- 
vania were in the “might hurt” category. In summary, nearly 800 
(787) of the 1372 delegates who replied, i.e., 57 per cent, believed 
that a Catholic candidate would either help or would have no 
effect on the party's chances of victory in a Presidential race. 


Religion As A Democratic Problem 


In general, it may be said that the religious factor is likely to 
be more important in the political behavior of Catholics than 
in the behavior of Protestants. Because this is true and because 
of the traditionally pro-Democratic bias of Catholic voters, the 
religious affiliation of a Presidential candidate is more important 
for the Democrats than for the Republicans. In a private poll of 
California voters in July, 1959, the two leading Democratic 
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candidates were preferred to the two leading Republican can- 
didates. When, however, the leading Catholic Democrat was 
matched against the leading Protestant Republican, he polled a 
larger majority than did the Protestant Democrat when matched 
against the same Protestant Republican. 


Democrat Kennedy Democrat Stevenson 
(Catholic) 55.4 ( Protestant) 51.5 
Republican Nixon Republican Nixon 
( Protestant) 37.5 (Protestant) 40.7 
No opinion L No opinion 7.8 


San Francisco Chronicle, August 3, 1959. 


When the Catholic voters were interviewed separately, more 
than 66 per cent of them preferred the Catholic Democratic 
candidate as against only 25.6 per cent for the Protestant Repub- 
lican. The non-Catholic voters, on the other hand, although 
having a slight Republican bias, divided almost equally between 
the Catholic Democrat and the Protestant Republican, i.e., 46.3 
per cent for the Protestant Republican and 44.8 per cent for the 
Catholic Democrat. Among the Catholic voters 40.8 percentage 
points separated the Catholic Democrat from the Protestant 
Republican while among non-Catholics less than 2 percentage 
points separated the Protestant Republican from the Catholic 
Democrat. 


Catholic Vote Non-Catholic Vote 
Democrat Kennedy Democrat Kennedy 
(Catholic) 66.4 (Catholic) 44.8 
Republican Nixon Republican Nixon 
(Protestant) 25.6 (Protestant) 46.3 
Difference in Percentage Difference in Percentage 
Points 40.8 Points 1.5 


Thus it would seem that however important the religious quali- 
fication may be in general, it is more important for the Democrats 
than for the Republicans. It would seem also that the Democrats 
would probably gain more by the nomination of a Catholic 
candidate than they would lose. There is, however, a special 
hazard in all this for the Democrats. The Democratic party has 
been an alliance of disparate and often sharply conflicting con- 
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stituencies; the generally pro-Catholic or a-religious “minorities” 
of the Northern cities, and the more generally Protestant or 
even anti-Catholic voters of the South. In an effort to win the 
one, there is always grave danger of losing the other. Since 1948, 
however, it has become fairly obvious that in Presidential 
contests there is greater danger of Catholic defection in the 
North than from the loss or threat of loss in the South. The pos- 
sibility of Catholic defection from the Democratic party is 
indicated by the voting trend in Chicago where in one ward the 
percentage of Catholics voting for the Democratic Presidential 
candidate dropped from nearly 74 per cent in 1940 to 64.2 in 
1944, 57.9 per cent in 1948, and 26.5 per cent in 1952. A Demo- 
cratic candidate can win the Presidency without the solid South, 
but he could not win without the electoral votes of the great 
urban and industrial states of the North. This danger may be 
minimized by the nomination of a Catholic for Vice-President; 
but once the religious issue is raised, it cannot wholly be avoided 
or evaded. 

But, as we have seen, the religious factor, however important 
or unimportant it may be, is but one among many forces at work 
in determining voting behavior in a Presidential election. Hence 
the nomination or rejection of a Catholic candidate by either 
major party, although it will no doubt have an effect, is not 
likely to be the decisive or even a major factor in the result. 
This will depend on many other things — the general feeling of 
well-being, security, and contentment, or of frustration, insecu- 
rity, and tension, in the country; the character, personality, ex- 
perience, and other qualifications of the candidates, and, in a 
close race, the scope, strategy, and skill of the rival campaigns. 


If then one asks, “Can a Catholic be elected President of the 
United States?” the answer must be: First, as a matter of legal 
Constitutional right, yes! Any otherwise qualified candidate may 
be elected President no matter what his religion, or lack of 
religion. Second, as a matter of practical politics, the answer 
must also be in the affirmative — a Catholic can be elected Presi- 
dent. A candidate’s religion in itself will neither insure his elec- 
tion nor his defeat although it will be more important to a 
Democrat than a Republican. 
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Should A Catholic Be President? 


As to the question whether a Catholic should be elected Presi- 
dent, one can only ask, in reply, Why not? Since the Constitu- 
tion forbids any religious test, the burden of proof must be upon 
those who would deny this office to a Catholic, and not upon 
those who assert the right. The attitude or alleged attitude of 
the Catholic Church, or of Catholics in general, or of a Catholic 
candidate in particular, or of his party, toward the Separation 
of Church and State, Federal Aid to Education, including or 
excluding parochial schools, diplomatic representation at the 
Vatican, the legalization of birth-control information, or a hun- 
dred other public issues, are legitimate subjects for inquiry, 
discussion, and debate. And the voters have a right to know the 
views of rival candidates concerning them. On the basis of such 
discussion the people in the end will decide who they want as 
President. But, subject only to his obligation to “preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the United States,” no candidate 
ought to be regarded as ineligible for the Presidency because of 
his religion. 


Catholics in Public Office* 


(Roy Pearson, Christian Century, 1956) 


The question of the religious affiliation of candidates for public 
office was raised in acute form at the time of the Democratic 
national convention last August, when it appeared possible that 
Senator John F. Kennedy would be the party’s nominee for vice- 
president of the United States. In general there were three 
groups of commentators on Mr. Kennedy’s Catholicism: those 
who declared that it would be an asset to the ticket, those who 
held that it would be a handicap, and those who claimed that it 
was wholly irrelevant to the discussion of his qualifications. . . . 


* Copyright 1957 Christian Century Foundation. Reprinted by permis- 
sion from The Christian Century. 
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CLEAR THINKING NEEDED 


It is, . . . with the third point of view — the claim that a can- 
didate’s religion is wholly irrelevant to his candidacy — that 
Protestants are particularly concerned. Freedom of religion has 
always been one of their principal tenets, and to say that a can- 
didate’s religion is his own business strikes a responsive chord 
in their hearts. Still bearing upon their corporate bodies the 
marks of religious persecution, they have no wish that any man 
should be penalized for the way in which he chooses to worship. 
They are quite willing to live and let live. And when Kennedy’s 
Catholicism was mentioned as a possible deterrent to his nomina- 
tion there were probably as many Protestants as Catholics who 
rose in protest against the impertinent injection of religion into 
a political campaign. 


The Kennedy case, however, should prompt Protestants to do 
some clear thinking about religion and politics — specifically 
about Roman Catholicism and United States politics. In a great 
many minds there is an uncomfortable uneasiness about the 
establishment of Roman Catholics in the high places of govern- 
ment. Too many people recall with what vigor the Roman church 
fought for an ambassador to the Vatican. Too many people have 
been disturbed by that church’s lack of sensitivity about the 
importance of keeping public funds out of ecclesiastical pockets, 
and they are not happy when they read of another raid on the 
legislature designed to get public support for parochial schools 
or to win preferential reimbursement for war damage. Most 
troublesome of all, too many people have heard with apprehen- 
sion the official Roman Catholic pronouncements with regard to 
the church’s purposes in countries where Catholics constitute a 
majority, and have seen with dismay the sincerity of those pro- 
nouncements demonstrated in lands where such a majority has 
already been obtained. 


Protestants wish to be guilty neither of discrimination nor of 
foolishness. They desire neither to persecute nor to be persecuted. 
But when they follow their own religious convictions and insist 
on the rights of Roman Catholics, they want to be sure that 
Roman Catholics will not follow their religious convictions and 
deny the rights of Protestants. 
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A Man’s RELIGION Is Everysopy’s BUSINESS 


Here is a Protestant dilemma, and the core of it is to be found 
in the popular assertion that a man’s religion is his own business. 
This is definitely and demonstrably false. To take such a stand 
is to imply either that a man’s religion has no influence on his 
behavior or that a man’s behavior is of no consequence in deter- 
mining his fitness for leadership in government. The latter asser- 
tion is obviously absurd, and the former is an affront both to the 
man himself and to the faith he holds. If a man’s religion is 
irrelevant to his political action, it is simply irrelevant: it has no 
connection with life and, giving the individual no guidance in 
his service to the state, it will leave him equally undisciplined in 
all his other relationships. But if a man’s religion is relevant to 
the life he lives on earth, it is also relevant to his politics; and if 
it is relevant to his politics, if it shapes his ideas and controls his 
actions, if it provides him with his final standard of judgment in 
his difficult decisions — then his religion is no less legitimate a 
subject for investigation than any other portion of his record... . 


A Poxicy or Wispom, Nor BIGOTRY 


... Before giving his support to a Roman Catholic candidate 
for public office, therefore, an intelligent voter will count it not 
bigotry but wisdom to seek answers to a number of important 
questions. 


What evidence has the candidate given that his primary 
loyalty is directly to God and not to an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
which claims to speak for God? What assurance does the voter 
have that the candidate is strong enough to resist both the im- 
plied and the explicit pressures which are certain to be exerted 
upon him when decisions of consequence to the church are 
entrusted to his hands? Will the candidate use his new position 
to secure the appointment of others of his faith? And when the 
camel has thrust his nose into the tent, will he rest content before 
he has drawn the rest of himself in too? Does the voter look 
with favor upon the government of his nation by an individual 
who has pledged his allegiance to a foreign potentate command- 
ing unqualified obedience and having the power of imposing on 
temporal infractions of ecclesiastical law the sanctions of God’s 
condemnation? When the pope speaks ex cathedra on matters 
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of faith and morals, Roman Catholics are required to believe that 
he is infallible. Does the voter wish his political leaders to build 
their public policies on such a foundation? It is the official posi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church that it is the only true 
church, that all other branches of Christianity are heretical, that 
no “Christian” has a real right to be a member of any church 
except the Roman Catholic Church, and that wherever such 
action is practicable the Roman Catholic Church will deny to 
all other faiths the right of public assembly and proclamation, 
confine them to private observance, and gradually expunge them 
altogether. Every loyal Catholic is an inescapable participant in 
this rigidly controlled organization. Does the voter wish to place 
in positions of authority candidates with such commitments? 


In DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 


All this is not to claim that religious association ought to be 
the exclusive criterion in the selection of political candidates. It 
is not to say that a Protestant will not sometimes cast his vote 
for a Roman Catholic in whom he has unusual confidence rather 
than for a Protestant who has given him good reason for 
distrust. But there is no proper ground for embarrassment in 
raising the religious issue when an individual offers himself as 
a candidate for political office. If a man’s religious faith has 
made him a conscientious objector, it is important that the 
information be a matter of record before he is made secretary 
of the army. If a woman is a Christian Scientist, the people have 
the right to exercise unusual caution before she is appointed 
commissioner of public health. 


Bigotry expresses itself both through criticism and through 
the refusal to be criticized, and the attempt to withdraw perti- 
nent religious convictions from the area of political discussion is 
often less a sign of tolerance than it at first appears. More fre- 
quently it is an evidence of ignorance, fear or secret ambition. 
It would be tragic if a candidate’s religion were to be used as a 
red herring, serving no purpose except that of distracting public 
attention from the qualifications of a highly able man; but it 
would be equally unfortunate if the fair banner of tolerance 
were to be used to smother the voice of truth while freedom’s 
enemies used her own garments to choke out her life. 
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A Reply to Dean Pearson* 
(Joun C. Bennett, Christian Century, 1957) 


In his article “Catholics in Public Office” in the December 12 
Century, Roy Pearson raises an issue which will doubtless be 
widely debated among American Protestants in the next few 
years. Dean Pearson is certainly right in stating that a man’s 
religious faith is an important source of his character and convic- 
tions. However, one is a little disconcerted by his main thesis. 
While he leaves the question open to some degree, he conveys 
the impression that he is very dubious about supporting Roman 
Catholics for high public office. His arguments would apply not 
only to the presidency but to the office of legislator on any level. 

I fail to detect in Dean Pearson’s article any recognition of 
what a terrible thing it would be for American democracy if it 
came to be taken for granted among non-Catholics that 25 million 
or more of our citizens should for any reason be denied full 
opportunity for expression as citizens. The risks that Dean 
Pearson sees in a Catholic’s holding high office may be present 
to some extent, but if so they are the risks of our pluralistic 
society, and we must accept them. 

There is much evidence that the Roman Catholic laity in this 
country do not reflect the narrower implications of Catholic 
doctrine when these are in conflict with important aspects of 
American democracy, and that they will have a very salutary 
influence on the attitudes of their church. Will Herberg is quite 
illuminating in his book Protestant-Catholic-Jew when he em- 
phasizes the fact that American Catholics actually accept as a 
part of the nature of things that there should be three faiths 
among our people, that they accept this reality no more grudg- 
ingly than most other Americans do. If Protestants come to take 
it for granted that Catholics as Catholics are to be distrusted as 
candidates for high public office, this may well drive the Ameri- 
can Catholic laity into the more aggressively “clerical” Catholic 
camp. It would also tend to create the kind of religio-political 
chasm that has bedeviled Europe. 


* Copyright 1957 Christian Century Foundation. Reprinted by permis- 
sion from The Christian Century. 
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My most important reason for rejecting some of the implica- 
tions of Dr. Pearson’s article is that it seems to show no under- 
standing of the differences of opinion among Catholics on most 
important issues concerning which Catholic officeholders must 
make up their minds. Pearson is worried about the teaching of 
some Roman Catholic authorities (including Father Ryan in his 
Catholic Principles of Politics) that a very large Catholic major- 
ity would be justified in restricting to some extent the religious 
liberties of non-Catholics. The Roman church world is deeply 
divided on this question and most American Catholics reject this 
view. A group of Catholic scholars, of whom Father John Court- 
ney Murray is best known, are working hard to develop a 
Catholic doctrine of religious liberty which is consistent with the 
experience and the needs of democratic nations. The results of 
their thought are widely accepted abroad. This view of religious 
liberty, which is no mere concession to necessity, is strongly 
represented by the best American Catholic lay journal, the 
Commonweal. Recently there was a bitter debate on this issue 
between some American Catholic leaders and some Spanish 
bishops, and the pope in a carefully worded statement made 
full room for the American position. This is one issue on which 
we can expect the American Catholic laity to side with the more 
liberal tendencies among the hierarchy. 

On any of the major issues of economic life, of foreign policy, 
of civil liberties, Catholics in this country are divided as are 
other Americans. This has been true of McCarthyism. It is true 
of the problems of the cold war. There is in fact a noticeable 
difference between the most strident American Catholic form of 
anticommunism and the more moderate outlook of the Vatican. 
The Catholics are among the best defenders of the social gains 
of the New Deal period. Catholics were divided even on the 
question of our sending an ambassador to the Vatican, and 
Protestants too were divided on the principles involved. 

Dean Pearson greatly exaggerates the practical effect of the 
Roman doctrine of papal infallibility. The pope does not hand 
down infallible directives about matters of public policy. When 
he does speak about such matters he usually leaves room for 
differences of interpretation, and in any case these utterances 
are not given the status of infallibility. Indeed it is doubtful if 
any pope has infallibly claimed or implied infallibility since the 
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dogma of infallibility was proclaimed, except in the case of the 
dogma of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. Protestants may 
believe that that was an unfortunate place to begin, but it had 
nothing to do with public policy. 

It is true that we shall always have the school problem with 
us. Even here Protestants can learn something from the dialogue 
with Catholics because of the Catholics’ basic criticism of the 
idea that the state is the educator. They emphasize the rights 
of parents, and in this there is an understanding of one phase 
of religious liberty which Protestants might lose without knowing 
it until it was too late. Protestants may always see the priests 
behind the Catholic parents, but this is no more objectionable 
than for Protestants to fail to make distinctions between the 
responsibility of the state and the responsibility of parents, in- 
fluenced by their membership in the church, for the education 
of their children. We do find ourselves up against a very stub- 
born problem here, but it is no solution to act as though only 
Protestants and those who agree with them should share in 
making school policy. 

Roman Catholic views about natural law are sometimes offen- 
sive to Protestants, especially in the case of birth control, but 
on many issues Rome's natural-law teachings are a good correc- 
tive for a relativistic approach, to which Protestants adjust too 
easily. This is true of many matters of social justice and race 
relations, and it is true in most interesting ways of the informed 
Catholic statements about the issues related to nuclear bombs. 
Again, Protestants can learn much from the carefully developed 
Catholic teaching about the state and society. American Catholic 
social teaching shows the influence of American democratic ex- 
perience and it can make a constructive contribution to American 
social thought. 


Catholics in Public Office* 
(Editorial, The Commonweal, 1957) 
At the last Democratic convention, Senator John Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, a Catholic, came within an inch of winning the 


* Reprinted by permission from The Commonweal. 
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Democratic nomination for the Vice Presidency. This in turn 
set off a flurry of discussions about Catholics in public office. 
Many Catholics learned then for the first time how strongly 
some Protestants still feel on the subject. A good example of 
the depth of this feeling is provided by a recent article in the 
Christian Century, called “Catholics in Public Office” and written 
by Dr. Roy Pearson, dean of Andover Newton Theological 
School in Massachusetts. 


“In a great many minds,” Dr. Pearson says, “there is an un- 
comfortable uneasiness about the establishment of Roman Cath- 
olics in the high places of government.” He would clearly include 
himself as one of them, and he says so quite frankly. 

At first — or even second — reading, Dr. Pearson’s article is 
likely only to anger Catholics. This is due, we think, as much to 
the way in which he phrases things as to what he actually 
says, since other Protestants have made the same points he raises. 
But Dr. Pearson seems to have a gift for wording his statements 
as offensively as possible. He says, for example: “Too many 
people have been disturbed by that church’s lack of sensitivity 
about the importance of keeping public funds out of ecclesias- 
tical pockets. . . .” — a choice of phrase somehow suggesting that 
Catholic bishops are personally profiting from the public treas- 
ury. Like some of .his Catholic counterparts, Dr. Pearson tends 
to see his opinion on prudential questions as the only view; thus 
he does not simply oppose “public support for parochial schools” 
(busses? lunches? or what?) but sweepingly dismisses the whole 
subject as “another raid on the legislature.” The Pope on occa- 
sion is not Pius XII or even the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church; he is “a foreign potentate [!] commanding unqualified 
obedience.” 

Perhaps Dr. Pearson saw such phrases as being somehow “jour- 
nalistic;” perhaps he included them solely to pep up his article. 
But in fact their use strikes the reader as deliberately provoca- 
tive, and this is too bad, because Protestants and Catholics both 
could profit from more thought on the whole question of religion 
and politics. 

If we read the article rightly, we can tell Dr. Pearson imme- 
diately that there are some things he wants from Catholics that 
they cannot give. These demands stem from the fact that Dr. 
Pearson is a Protestant, not a Catholic, and that in effect he 
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sometimes seems to be asking Catholics to be Protestants, not 
Catholics. In citing questions that might be put to candidates, 
for example, he says: “What evidence has a candidate given that 
his primary loyalty is directly to God and not to an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy which claims to speak for God?” Actually, this is a 
non-existent dilemma. But as Dr. Pearson seems to mean the 
question, it is simply another way of asking a man if he is a 
Protestant. Catholics do believe that Christ established a Church 
and that this Church is what is known as the Roman Catholic 
Church; they do believe that there is a divinely established priest- 
hood, that Christ empowered His Apostles and their successors, 
the bishops, to teach in His Name. This belief constitutes one 
of the great differences between most Protestants and Catholics. 
Unless we are attaching too much importance to Dr. Pearson’s 
use of the word “directly,” he should realize that he is really 
asking American Catholics to deny the teaching authority of the 
Church on doctrinal questions and moral issues. This they cannot 
do. And it should be obvious that to ask them to do so as the 
price of participation in political life is itself a distortion of the 
American idea, for it would mean that only a Protestant can be 
a real American. This point of view, we think, is truly un- 
American. 

Nonetheless, we think Catholics would do well not to discuss 
Dr. Pearson’s article solely on these terms and stop there. What- 
ever his bias and despite the fact that much of his article is only 
a lament that Catholics are not Protestants, his statements do 
provide an index to the reality and intensity of Protestant fears 
about Catholics and Church-State relationships. Catholics may 
pooh-pooh these fears, but they are genuine, and by no means 
limited to nativist bigots. 


Dr. Pearson writes: “When the pope speaks ex cathedra on 
matters of faith and morals, Roman Catholics are required to 
believe that he is infallible. Does the voter wish his political 
leaders to build their official policies on such a foundation?” 
Here we do not think it is enough for Catholics simply to repeat 
that Protestants actually have nothing to fear, that faith and 
morals are one thing and prudential political decisions are some- 
thing else again, or that Catholic legislators do not vote as a 
bloc. We would say the same thing, but we also think it is essen- 
tial that not even a hint of such a thing as a “Catholic line” on 
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matters that are not faith and morals should ever be found in 
the statements of Catholic groups or in the Catholic press. 
Granted, for example, that there are good arguments for them, 
matters involving political prudence, like free lunches in paro- 
chial schools or the desirability of having a U.S. ambassador at 
the Vatican, should never be treated in the Catholic press as if 
these were no room for disagreement among Catholics — unless 
we want non-Catholics to think there is in fact a Catholic 
“party line” on political questions. 


Above all, we think Catholics should be careful to demon- 
strate a livelier respect for democratic processes on small as well 
as large questions. What this involves often is a simple sense of 
proportion — a willingness to forego winning a small victory at 
the price of seeming to “force” a point through over all opposi- 
tion. The bishops of the United States may issue statements 
affirming Catholic loyalty to the Constitution — as they have — 
but this will not affect non-Catholics nearly as much as the 
conduct of Catholics on local problems involving school boards, 
say, or public libraries. A belligerent approach by Catholics may 
squeeze a certain book out of the library, or intimidate a theater 
owner into showing only Class A movies. But when there is a 
marked lack of proportion between the goal that is being sought 
and the means used to reach it, non-Catholics understandably 
tend to classify all Catholics as absolutists who have no respect 
for the opinions of others and little regard for the normal give- 
and-take of democratic life. And if non-Catholics think this on 
relatively small issues, it is hardly surprising that many of them 
assume the same attitude would be manifested on larger 
decisions. 


In these perennial discussions of Church-State relationships 
there are obviously a certain number of people whose minds are 
completely closed. Not much can be done about them. But 
Catholics and non-Catholics who are willing to engage in serious 
self-examination and reasonable discussion about the whole prob- 
lem might well produce some valuable guides for the future. 
Dr. Pearson’s article does not strike us as such a guide. But if it 
leads to serious thought on both sides, the article will have per- 
formed a real service. 
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Democratic Forecast: 


A Catholic in 1960 


(FLETCHER KNEBEL, Look Magazine*, March 3, 1959) 


An old taboo of American politics is near extinction. It is 
the notion that only Protestants should be nominated for the top 
national jobs. Now, the voters, dividing religion from politics as 
never before, have rocked the old rule. The best bet in the cur- 
rent political book is that the Democratic party will topple it by 
offering a Catholic for President or Vice-President next year. 

One man provides part — but only part — of the force for the 
upheaval. He is John F. Kennedy, the swift-running senator from 
Massachusetts and a Catholic. In 1956, before a fascinated tele- 
vision audience, he lost his party’s vice-presidential nomination 
by an eyelash. Ever since, he has been the darling of the political 
polls and the Democratic party banquet circuit around the 
country. 

Besides the rise of Kennedy, candidates in many states have 
trampled across denominational lines. The Democratic sweep 
last fall propelled many Catholics into key jobs — governorships 
and U. S. Senate seats in states that will send fat delegations to 
the partys nominating sessions. So many Catholics now hold 
strategic offices, traditional steppingstones to the White House, 
that the 1960 convention would have to go out of its way to 
keep from nominating a Catholic for the presidency or the sec- 
ond slot. 

That does not mean that delegate-laden Catholic leaders will 
support only men of their faith. To the contrary, Catholics among 
the Democratic kingmakers still tend to shy from the nomination 
of a Catholic for President or Vice-President. 

It does mean, however, that in the ring of “availability” — that 
curious compound of geography, personality and issues — the 
Democratic party this time has almost as many Catholics as 
Protestants. 

It does mean, too, that the 1958 election may have broadened 


* By permission. Copyright © 1959 by Cowles Magazines, Inc. 
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the very definition of “availability,” which, since Al Smith’s de- 
feat in 1928, has been deemed to exclude Catholics. Democrats 
have nominated a Catholic for President only that one time. 
Republicans have never challenged the “Protestants-only” taboo. 


Some Democrats are now swinging to the belief that a Catholic 
candidate actually would have more assets than liabilities. For 
every vote a Catholic lost because of his religion, these party 
leaders reason, he would pick up more than one from religious 
and racial minorities restive at the Protestant monopoly of the 
White House. A document that circulated widely among Demo- 
crats in 1956 stressed the vote-getting advantages of a Catholic. 


Reinforcing that argument, Catholic Democrats in 1958 won 
the governorships of seven states, two as repeats; the party now 
has eight Catholic governors. Also, eight Catholic Democrats, 
four of them newcomers, won election to the U. S. Senate, to 
increase the number of Catholic Democrats in the Senate to 12. 

To understand why Democratic chiefs are reviewing the tacit 
ban on Catholics for national office, let’s see what happened in 
some key states. 


California Sends a Son 


CALIFORNIA. Because of its great size and delegate strength 
in conventions, the state is a power in President making. The 
new governor, Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, a Catholic, undoubtedly 
will be offered as a “favorite-son” candidate. He walloped the 
veteran Republican Senate learde, William F. Knowland, by 
1,000,000 votes. 

In addition to giving this impressive majority to a Catholic, 
California rejected by a three-to-one ratio a proposal to end the 
tax-exempt status of private schools, a plan that drew a bead on 
Catholic parochial schools. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The new governor of Pennsylvania, David L. 
Lawrence, is a Catholic who was long the Democratic mayor of 
Pittsburgh. In 1938, he declined to run for governor after a check 
with county leaders convinced him that his religion would handi- 
cap the party. Again in 1956, Lawrence took a firm stand against 
placing a Catholic on the national ticket. 

Now, his old position has been undermined by his own vic- 
tory. He won by 80,000 votes last November on the day the 
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leading Protestant on the Democratic ticket, George M. Leader, 
was losing a bid for the Senate by 153,000 votes. 

Ouro. This state, after an interval of two years, has another 
Catholic Democrat as governor. Michael V. DiSalle, the former 
price administrator, beat the Republican incumbent by 456,000 
votes. Sen. Frank J. Lausche already had proved that religion 
means next to nothing in Ohio by winning five times as governor 
and once as senator, although he is a Catholic who married a 
Protestant outside his church, a combination that was supposed 
to alienate both Protestants and Catholics. 

Not only is Lausche one of Ohio’s great vote getters of all 
time, but his plea for religious tolerance in politics on a Meet the 
Press TV program brought the heaviest outpouring of favorable 
mail in the show’s history. 

Montana. The largest winning percentage of any Northern 
senatorial candidate in the regular election last fall was racked 
up by a Catholic, Sen. Mike Mansfield, the Democratic whip. 
Mansfield got 76 per cent of the Montana vote. In the later 
Alaska election, Sen. E. L. (Bob) Bartlett, got 85 per cent. 

Minnesota. This state was considered the test tube on the 
Catholic issue. If a Catholic could win there, it was said, he 
could win anywhere. Minnesota has a heavy Lutheran popula- 
tion. Moreover, there is a strong Scandinavian-Protestant political 
tradition in both major parties. 

Despite all this, the Democrats nominated a Catholic, Eugene 
J. McCarthy, for the Senate. A private pre-election poll, spon- 
sored by the Democrats, warned that many voters would oppose 
McCarthy solely because of his religion. McCarthy’s opponent, 
Sen. Edward J. Thyé, is a Lutheran, although married to a 
Catholic. 

Thye’s pastor in Washington, Dr. Lawrence D. Folkemer of 
the Lutheran Church of the Reformation, wrote a letter, “as a 
concerned citizen, not as a churchman,” but on church stationery, 
to Minnesota Protestant pastors, frankly urging Thye’s re-election. 
“I am well aware that piety is no substitute for intelligence and 
competence,” Dr. Folkemer said. “Regular church attendance 
doesn’t add up to a good senator, though it is heartening to come 
upon one which is also a solid Protestant churchman. 

“But Mr. Thye is also highly respected on both sides of the 
Senate Chamber for consistently good judgment and sound, prac- 
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tical knowledge. I believe he weighs carefully and prayerfully 
what is good for the country as well as what is good for his 
constituency. May that tribe increase! 

“Many of us Protestants are deeply concerned about trends 
nationally and internationally in the political scene these last 
five or six years,” the pastor went on. He praised Thye’s “humil- 
ity” and said he was “most likely to sit in a back pew and leave 
by a side entrance.” This proved too much of an opening for 
McCarthy, who quipped: “He sits in a back pew so he can leave 
early to pick up his wife at the Catholic church.” When the votes 
were counted, the Catholic had beaten the Protestant. 

A postelection analysis by Sidney Goldish, editor of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune’s Minnesota Poll, indicated that the Demo- 
cratic survey had gone wrong from the start. “Relatively few 
Minnesotans,” Goldish concluded, “let religion dictate their vote 
choices; as a factor, religion yielded to party loyalty in the great 
majority of instances.” 

Other signposts that point to the decline of religious prejudice 
in politics include the voters’ increasing tolerance of minority 
faiths. A Jew, Abraham A. Ribicoff, amassed a towering 246,000- 
vote majority for re-election as governor of Connecticut. Two 
Jews are in the U. S. Senate. 

The Gallup Poll recently put the religious question to the 
public. Sixty-eight per cent of those queried said they would 
be willing to vote for a Catholic now, compared to 62 per cent 
in 1940. True, 92 per cent said they would willingly send a 
Baptist to the White House. Yet the pollsters readily agree such 
figures tell only part of the story. 

When Kennedy was matched for President against two Repub- 
lican Protestants, Vice-President Richard M. Nixon and Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York, the Catholic led by a wide 
margin. Kennedy, who won re-election last fall by an 869,000- 
vote margin, runs first or second in most public-opinion polls on 
potential Democratic presidential candidates. 


Iowa Chairmen Favor Kennedy 


More impressive to the politician are the leadership surveys. 
A poll of Democratic state chairmen across the country put 
Kennedy in the lead. A survey of Iowa county chairmen by the 
Des Moines Registers George Mills showed that 33 of them 
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favored Kennedy for President, almost twice as many as liked 
the second-place man, Sen. Stuart Symington of Missouri. Some 
believed Kennedy’s religion would count against him, but 
a Catholic is the top choice of the leaders closest to the voters in 
Protestant Iowa. 


Despite all these political straws, there is no doubt that a 
Catholic candidate would face opposition. Some Protestants, as 
well as some who speak as liberals, have qualms about a Catholic 
President. “Catholic baiting is the anti-Semitism of the liberals,” 
said Peter Viereck in his book Shame and Glory of the Intel- 
lectuals. 


Loox interviews with Protestant clergymen indicate that the 
qualms may be stronger in the Protestant pulpit than in the pew. 
For Protestant leaders, there are lingering emotional fears of a 
prospering rival theology that now embraces 36,000,000 Ameri- 
cans in the Roman Catholic doctrine — or about one third of the 
nation’s total church membership. They also clash with Catholics 
on some fundamental questions. 


These include the highly combustible issue of birth control, 
appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican and public tax 
support of Catholic schools. Of these, only the Vatican ambas- 
sadorship and the touchy school question really concern a presi- 
dential candidate in a major way. 


Tax support of private schools is contested on an old and 
cluttered legal battleground. In general, the U. S. Supreme Court 
has held that tax dollars may not be spent to maintain private 
schools, but that certain fringe benefits are legal. 


All states have some type of prohibition, whether stated di- 
rectly or indirectly, against the use of tax revenues for sectarian 
purposes. Application, however, varies widely. Some states permit 
transportation of Catholic school pupils at public expense. Some 
don’t. Some permit tax-bought textbooks. Most don’t. Some do 
and some don’t permit students to be released from public 
schools for religious training. 


The Federal Government makes dormitory-building loans to 
universities and scholarship loans to college students regardless 
of the type of school. It also draws no line between public and 
parochial schools in the school-lunch program. 
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Would a Catholic Be Free? 


Litigation and disputes are endless in the field, proof that 
even such a solid American principle as separation of church and 
state is not without its perplexing interpretations. Some years 
ago, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Francis Cardinal Spellman of 
New York heatedly argued the school issue. In 1952, the Roman 
Catholic bishops decried Government failure to aid religious 
schools. Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, then president of the Methodist 
Council of Bishops, promptly retorted that the Catholic hierarchy 
should not be permitted “to get its prehensile hands in the 
treasury.” 

In less acrid terms, the religious press editorializes frequently 
on the school issue, and increasingly so on the question of 
whether a Catholic President would be bound by the views of 
his church’s hierarchy. 

Dr. Glenn L. Archer, executive director of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation of Church and State, says 
a Catholic candidate for President should answer a number of 
questions. Failure to do so, says Dr. Archer, would leave many 
Protestants “apprehensive.” 

Some of these, in abbreviated form are: Do you favor use of 
taxes for sectarian teaching? Do you favor an ambassador to the 
Vatican? Do you believe in the public-school system? Are you 
free to execute laws conflicting with church dogma? 

The reasoning on both sides is detailed and complex, but the 
very fact of the dispute makes it almost mandatory, politically, 
for a Catholic candidate to speak out. Al Smith did so, at great 
length, in a 1927 Atlantic Monthly article that satisfied most 
Protestant clergymen. 

Today, Senator Kennedy realizes that if — perhaps “when” is 
more accurate — he becomes an announced candidate for the 
presidency, he must state clearly his views on the church-state 
issue. 


Kennedy notes that he has opposed a number of positions 
taken by Catholic organizations and members of the hierarchy. 
He attended non-Catholic schools, from the elementary grades 
to Harvard. In Congress, Kennedy favored aid to Yugoslavia, aid 
to Communist satellite states and the naming of Dr. James B. 
Conant as our first ambassador to West Germany. Some Cath- 
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olic groups opposed the first two, and Catholics generally 
bridled at Conant because of his opposition to parochial schools 
as perpetuating a dual educational system he believed unhealthy 
for America. 


What would Kennedy say in an attempt to quell fears that 
Catholicism and the presidency dont mix? In a capsule, his 
theme is that religion is personal, politics are public, and the 
twain need never meet and conflict. 


Kennedy on the Constitution 


“Whatever one’s religion in his private life may be,” he says, 
“for the officeholder, nothing takes precedence over his oath to 
uphold the Constitution and all its parts — including the First 
Amendment and the strict separation of church and state. With- 
out reference to the presidency,” he adds, “I believe as a senator 
that the separation of church and state is fundamental to our 
American concept and heritage and should remain so. 


“T am flatly opposed to appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican. Whatever advantages it might have in Rome — and I’m 
not convinced of these — they would be more than offset by the 
divisive effect at home. 


“The First Amendment to the Constitution is an infinitely wise 
one. There can be no question of Federal funds being used for 
support of parochial or private schools. It’s unconstitutional un- 
der the First Amendment as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
I’m opposed to the Federal Government’s extending support to 
sustain any church or its schools. As for such fringe matters as 
buses, lunches and other services, the issue is primarily social 
and economic and not religious. Each case must be judged on its 
merits within the law as interpreted by the courts.” 


As a candidate, Kennedy would make a complete statement 
of his views as the presidential battle got under way. His deci- 
sion to do so may have stemmed from a Jong conversation with 
Dr. Henry Knox Sherrill, until recently the presiding bishop of 
the Episcopal Church. 

The two men met on a ship returning from Europe. Dr. 
Sherrill, who describes the talk as “very pleasant,” eventually 
swung around to the school issues, quizzing Kennedy about his 
stand. The Senator realized that if such an eminent Protestant 
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as Dr. Sherrill had doubts about Kennedy’s views, as distinct 
from those of the hierarchy, other churchmen might be equally 
troubled. 

Such reservations apparently are in the mind of the Meth- 
odists’ Dr. Oxnam. He says that “neither color nor religion should 
deny a man the right to be a candidate for the presidency of the 
United States.” But he adds: “The people who are charged with 
voting have full right to inquire of any candidate whether mem- 
bership in a secular or religious organization involves obligations 
that would make it impossible or difficult for the President to 
enforce the . . . Constitution.” 


Kennedy is by no means the only Catholic who may bid for a 
place on the 1960 Democratic ticket, but his spurt in the popular- 
ity ratings makes him the natural target among Catholics who 
are in the running. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, widow of America’s only four-term President, 
has voiced opposition to Kennedy several times. She has stated 
that Kennedy, author of the Pulitzer Prize history Profiles in 
Courage, himself lacked courage because he did not speak out 
against the late Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy: “I feel that I would 
hesitate to place the difficult decisions that the next President 
will have to make with someone who understands what courage 
is and admires it, but has not quite the independence to have it.” 


Some people believe Mrs. Roosevelt opposes Kennedy because 
he is a Catholic. That is not so, she told Look. “I am not op- 
posed to Senator Kennedy because he is a Catholic,” she said. 
“If I approved of a candidate, I would have no qualms about 
him because of his religion. I do not have qualms, and I do not 
think a Catholic would be a handicap on the ticket.” 


One prominent Catholic Democrat says that Kennedy could 
make a ten-strike for his party and his church by withdrawing 
as a presidential candidate shortly before the 1960 convention. 
“If he simultaneously announced his availability for Vice-Presi- 
dent,” says this leader, “the convention would nominate him by 
acclamation.” 

A Jesuit priest, one of the Catholic Church’s outstanding in- 
tellectuals, sighed when he heard this reasoning. “It is ever so,” 
he said with a wry smile. “A Catholic is fine as a member of 
the board, but not as chairman.” 
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Opposition to a Catholic Dwindling 


Meanwhile, the possibility that a Catholic will run for Presi- 
dent occupies more and more of the conversation at Protestant 
conventions, both lay and clerical. At a recent Protestant meeting 
in New Orleans, as a sample, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president 
of the Lutheran World Federation, was asked from the floor 
whether he would vote to send a Catholic to the White House. 
Dr. Fry replied that he would have to know the identity of the 
candidates. His questioner named a Catholic Democrat and a 
Protestant Republican. 

“In that particular case,” replied Dr. Fry, “there would be no 
question in my mind. As a Democrat, I would vote for the 
Catholic.” 

Whatever direction these conversations in the cloister may 
take, politicians will pay more heed to the voice of the voters. 
As the voters spoke last fall, they seemed to be saying that they 
would vote for the man, not his religion. 

For 170 years, the U. S. Constitution has decreed that “no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States.” Despite this, both parties 
have applied a religious test, with but one exception, since their 
founding. The Democrats may erase this text next year, banish- 
ing the unspoken warning to presidential candidates: “Protestants 
only need apply.” 


The Population Problem — As Catholics See It 


A statement by the Catholic Bishops of the United States at 
their annual meeting in Washington, D. C., Nov. 26, 1959: 


For the past several years a campaign of propaganda has been 
gaining momentum to influence international, national and per- 
sonal opinion in favor of birth-prevention programs. The vehicle 
for this propaganda is the recently coined terror-technique 
phrase, “population explosion.” The phrase, indeed, alerts all to 
the attention that must be given to population pressures, but it 
also provides a smoke screen behind which a moral evil may be 
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foisted on the public and for obscuring the many factors that 
must be considered in this vital question. 

More alarming is the present attempt of some representatives 
of Christian bodies who endeavor to elaborate the plan into a 
theological doctrine which envisages artificial birth prevention 
within the married state as the “will of God.” Strangely, 
too, simply because of these efforts and with callous disregard 
of the thinking of hundreds of millions of Christians and others 
who reject the position, some international and national figures 
have made the statement that artificial birth prevention within 
the married state is gradually becoming acceptable even in the 
Catholic Church. This is simply not true. 

The perennial teaching of the Catholic Church has distin- 
guished artificial birth prevention, which is a frustration of the 
marital act, from other forms of control of birth which are 
morally permissible. Method alone, however, is not the only 
question involved. Equally important is the sincere and objective 
examination of the motives and intentions of the couples in- 
volved, in view of the nature of the marriage contract itself. 
As long as due recognition is not given to these fundamental 
questions, there can be no genuine understanding of the problem. 

At the present time, too, there is abundant evidence of a 
systematic, concerted effort to convince United States public 
opinion, legislators and policy makers that United States national 
agencies, as well as international bodies, should provide, with 
public funds and support, assistance in promoting artificial birth 
prevention for economically underdeveloped countries. The 
alleged purpose, as already remarked, is to prevent a hypo- 
thetical “population explosion.” Experts, however, have not yet 
reached agreement on the exact meaning of this phrase. It is 
still a hypothesis that must stand the test of science. 

Yet, pessimistic population predictors, seizing on the popu- 
lar acceptance of the phrase, take little account of economic, 
social and cultural factors and changes. Moreover, it would 
seem that, if the predictors of population explosion wish to 
avail themselves of the right to foretell population increases, 
they must concede the right to predict production increases 
of food as well as of employment and educational opportuni- 
ties. 

The position of United States Catholics to the growing and 
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needy population of the world is a realistic one which is 
grounded in the natural law — which, it should be made clear, 
is not the law of the jungle, as sometimes erroneously sup- 
posed — and in respect for the human person, his origin, free- 
dom, responsibility and destiny. 

They believe that the goods of the earth were created by 
God for the use of all men and that men should not be arbi- 
trarily tailored to fit a niggling and static image of what they 
are entitled to, as conceived by those who are more fortunate, 
greedy or lazy. The thus-far-hidden reservoirs of science and 
of the earth -unquestionably will be uncovered in this era of 
marvels and offered to humanity by dedicated persons with 
faith in mankind, and not by those seeking short cuts to com- 
fort at the expense of the heritage of their own or other peoples. 

United States Catholics believe that the promotion of arti- 
ficial birth prevention is a morally, humanly, psychologically 
and politically disastrous approach to the population problem. 
Not only is such an approach ineffective in its own aims, but 
it spurns the basis of the real solution, sustained effort in a 
sense of human solidarity. Catholics are prepared to dedicate 
themselves to this effort, already so promisingly initiated in 
national and international circles. They will not, however, 
support any public assistance, either at home or abroad, to 
promote artificial birth prevention, abortion or sterilization 
whether through direct aid or by means of international organi- 
zations. 

The fundamental reason for this position is the well-con- 
sidered objection to promoting a moral evil — an objection not 
founded solely on any typically or exclusively Catholic doctrine, 
but on the natural law and on basic ethical considerations. 

However, quite apart from the moral issue, there are other 
cogent reasons why Catholics would not wish to see any 
official support or even favor given such specious methods 
of “assistance.” 


Social 


Man himself is the most valuable productive agent. There- 
fore, economic development and progress are best promoted 
by creating conditions favorable to his highest development. 
Such progress implies discipline, self-control and the disposition 
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to postpone present satisfactions for future gains. The wide- 
spread use of contraceptives would hinder rather than promote 
the acquisition of these qualities needed for the social and eco- 
nomic changes in underdeveloped countries. 


Immigration 


Immigration and emigration — even within the same country 
— have their role to play in solving the population problem. 
It has been said that migration to other countries is no ulti- 
mate solution because of difficulties of absorbing populations 
into other economies. But it is a matter of record that migra- 
tion has helped as a solution. 

Sixty million people migrated successfully from Europe to 
the Americas in the last 150 years. When the nomadic In- 
dians roamed the uncultivated plains of North America be- 
fore the coming of these immigrants, the entire country with 
its estimated Indian population of only 500,000 and its short- 
age of food, would have been regarded as “over-populated” 
according to the norms of the exponents of planned parent- 
hood. Yet, the same plains today are being retired into a “land 
bank” because they are overproductive in a land of 175 millions. 

It is, therefore, apparent that to speak of a population ex- 
plosion in the United States in these circumstances is the sheerest 
kind of nonsense. 


Political and Psychological 


The Soviets in their wooing of economically underdevel- 
oped countries do not press artificial-birth-prevention prop- 
aganda on them as a remedy for their ills. Rather they allure 
them into the Communist orbit by offering education, loans, 
technical assistance and trade, and they boast that their economic 
system is able to use human beings in constructive work and 
to meet all their needs. 

The Russian delegate to the relatively recent meeting of the 
United Nations Economic Commission on Asia and the Far 
East proclaimed, “The key to progress does not lie in a limita- 
tion of population through artificial reduction of the birth rate, 
but in the speedy defeat of the economic backwardness of 
these countries.” 
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The Communist record of contempt for the value of human 
life gives the lie to this hypocritical propaganda, but to peo- 
ples aspiring to economic development and political status, 
the deceit is not immediately evident. 

Confronted on the one hand by the prospect of achieving 
their goals without sacrificing natural fertility and on the other 
by the insistence that reducing fertility is essential to the 
achievement of such goals, how could these peoples be reason- 
ably expected to reject Communism? Yet, the prophets of 
“population explosion,” in alleging that contraception will thwart 
Communism, naively emphasize its specious attractiveness in 
these areas. 


Food and Agriculture 


United States Catholics do not wish to ignore or minimize 
the problem of population pressure, but they do deplore the 
studious omission of adequate reference to the role of mod- 
ern agriculture in food production. The “population explosion” 
alarmists do not place in proper focus the idea of increasing 
the acreage or the acreage yield to meet the food demands of 
an increasing population. By hysterical terrorism and bland 
misrepresentation of data they dismiss these ideas as requiring 
too much time for the development of extensive education and 
new distribution methods and for the elimination of apathy, 
greed and superstition. 

Such arguments merely beg the question, for the imple- 
mentation of their own program demands the fulfillment of 
the same conditions. It seems never to dawn on them that, 
in a chronic condition where we have more people than food, 
the logical answer would be not to decrease the number of 
people but to increase the food supply, which is almost un- 
limited in potential. 

We make these observations to direct attention to the very 
real problem of population pressures. Such remarks are not 
intended to exhaust this complex subject, nor to discourage 
demographers, economists, agricultural experts and political 
scientists in their endeavors to solve the problem. 

Rather our intention is to reaffirm the position of the Catholic 
Church that the only true solutions are those that are morally 
acceptable under the natural law of God. Never should we allow 
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the unilateral “guesstimates” of special pleaders to stampede or 
terrorize the United States into a national or international 
policy inimical to human dignity. For the adoption of the morally 
objectionable means advocated to forestall the so-called “popula- 
tion explosion” may backfire on the human race. 

Signed by members of the Administrative Board, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, in the name of the Bishops of 
the United States. 


Comment on Bishops’ Birth Control Statement 


WorwLp CoUNCIL CHALLENGES CATHOLIC PRINCIPLE* 
(San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 7, 1959) 


Washington, Oct. 6 (UPI) — The World Council of Churches 
today distributed to its 171-member denominations a report 
asserting that there is “no moral distinction” among various 
means of birth control. 

This assertion directly challenges the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which approves the so-called rhythm method 
of birth control but condemns artificial contraception as immoral. 

The report, which is sure to stir wide debate in Christian 
circles, was issued by a 2l-member interdenominational “study 
group” appointed by the World Council. 


It said the “explosion” of world population — now growing 
at the rate of 50 million persons a year — is causing grave social 
and economic problems, particularly in undeveloped countries. 

While other measures may help to alleviate these problems, 
it said, “no acceptable solution seems to be in sight” unless 
individual parents accept their responsibility for regulating their 
fertility. 

It said Christians therefore have not only the right, but the 
duty, to engage in conscientious, intelligent “family planning.” 

“Knowing this, what means may Christians properly employ 
to prevent an individual act of intercourse from resulting in 
conception?” the report asked. Its answer was: 

“There appears to be no moral distinction between the means 


* Reprinted by permission. 
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now known and practiced, by the use whether of estimated 
periods of infertility (the rhythm method) or. of artificial 
barriers to the meeting of sperm and ovum (contraception. )” 


Pills 


The study group also saw no moral objection to the use of 
“effective and safe drugs” which prevent conception by inhibit- 
ing ovulation. 

The report was distributed to the council’s member churches 
— which include most of the world’s major Protestant and 
Orthodox denominations — for “study and comment.” 

Spokesmen said the central committee of the World Council 
may take up the report at its next meeting, in August, 1960. 
Until it acts, the report represents the views only of the study 
group, and is not binding on the Council or any of its member 
bodies. 


Orthodox 


It appeared unlikely that the Eastern Orthodox churches 
in the council would endorse the report. Orthodox teaching 
traditionally has approved only one form of birth control — 
abstinence from marital relations. 

Widespread Protestant endorsement of the report is probable. 
Many of the leading Protestant bodies already have taken 
positions similar to that of the study group. 

The report declared that parenthood is the “normal and right” 
goal of every marriage. 


Purposes 


It said decisions on the number and spacing of children should 
be made “prayerfully” by husband and wife after considering 
such factors as the welfare of the children. 

The report held that sexual relations in marriage have two 
purposes — (1) begetting children and (2) the expression of 
mutual love for the “enrichment of the personal relationship” 
between man and wife. 

It said God obviously intended these two functions to be 
“separable” since nature permits the fulfillment of one without 
the other — for example in cases of sterility. 
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“Sexual intercourse within marriage has in itself a goodness 
given by God, even when there is neither the possibility nor the 
immediate intention to beget children,” the report said. 

“A knowledge of the relation of sexual love to the procreative 
process gives to a couple the power, and therefore the respon- 
sibility, to lift the begetting of children out of the realm of 
biological accident and into the realm of personal decision.” 

The Catholic Church teaches that begetting children is the 
“primary” purpose of the marital act. It holds that expression 
of mutual love between man and wife is a secondary purpose. 


Bishop Pike Hits Views on Birth Control* 


(San Francisco Sunday Chronicle, Nov. 29, 1959) 


Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike said here yesterday that 
more and more Catholics are disregarding their church’s ban 
on contraceptives, and asked that “leading Roman Catholics” 
bring that fact into the open. 

Bishop Pike, firing one more salvo in a nation-wide debate 
on the controversial subject of birth control, said: 

“American Roman Catholics increasingly are using artificial 
birth control measures, a fact that has been apparent over the 
last decade, at least.” 

Bishop Pike disagreed with the Catholic Church’s stand that 
nations should be attempting to develop technologically to keep 
up with the population, rather than trying to control the birth 
rate. ; 

“The real question is the relative capacity of various nations 
to feed, clothe, house, educate and medically provide for those 
being brought into the world . . . of capacity to meet the present 
population explosion,” the Bishop said. 

Bishop Pike is chairman of the Episcopal Clergymen’s Advisory 
Committee to the Planned Parenthood Federation of America. 

Bishop Pike said he believed there were two basic causes for 
the use of contraceptives by more and more Catholics. 


* Reprinted by permission. 
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Economics 


“Economics is one of the reasons,” he said. “Another is that 
American parents are questioning how many children they can 
have and still give each the care and love he needs.” 

He said a listing by religion of adults who sought instruction 
for use of contraceptives at a New York hospital showed 55.6 
per cent Catholics, 36 per cent Protestants, 5.2 per cent Jewish 
and 3.2 per cent others. 

Yesterday, he charged that Senator John F. Kennedy (Dem.- 
Mass.), a Catholic and a leading contender for the Democratic 
nomination for President, had “confused the Nation” by making 
contradictory statements about the use of Federal funds to 
assist other nations in controlling birth rates. 


Answers 


Following are Kennedy’s answers to the questions, put to 
him Friday by New York Times reporter James Reston: 

Q — “The Bishops of the U. S. have said that U. S. Catholics 
‘will not support any public assistance, either at home or abroad, 
to promote artificial birth prevention, abortion, or sterilization, 
whether through direct aid or by means of international organi- 
zations. What is your position on this?” 

Kennedy — “I think it would be a mistake for the U. S. 
Government to attempt to advocate the limitation of population 
of underprivileged countries. This problem involves important 
social and economic questions which must be solved by the 
people of those countries themselves. For the U. S. to intervene 
on this basis would involve a kind of mean paternalism, which 
I think they would find most objectionable.” 


Q — “What would be your position as President if the Indian 
government, for example, decided on birth control as a matter 
of national policy? If they did so decide that it was in their 
interest to suggest limiting births in their national territory, 
would this in any way trouble you, if you were President, in 
giving aid to a country that followed such a policy?” 

Kennedy — “As I said before, I believe this is a matter to be 
determined by the country itself. I would not think it was wise 
for the U. S. to refuse to grant assistance to a country which 
is pursuing a policy it feels to be in its own best interest. To do 
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so would be a kind of intervention in their national life, which 
I would think was unwise.” 

Last July a special committee recommended to President 
Eisenhower that, when requested, the U. S. supply other nations 
information and “medical advice” to help them keep mushroom- 
ing populations within bounds. 

The President sent the recommendations to Congress and 
urged careful study of the entire report. 


Democrats Divided on Sending Birth Control 
Advice Abroad* 


(San Francisco Sunday Chronicle, Nov. 29, 1959) 


Washington, November 28 (AP) — Leading contenders for 
the Democratic presidential nomination were taking widely 
different positions today on the touchy issue of birth control 
aid to other countries. 

The issue was raised by a policy statement Wednesday of the 
Catholic hierarchy of the United States which maintained the 
church’s strong stand against “artificial” birth control and urged 
non-interference by the United States in the policies of other 
nations. 

First to go on record was Senator John F. Kennedy (Mass.), 
a Roman Catholic, who said Friday he opposed any move to 
use U.S. public funds to support birth control measures in 
foreign countries. 

Kennedy said he regards any such use of Federal Funds as 
“objectionable from the point of view of the United States.” 

The Catholic Bishops in their statement had said U.S. Catholics 
“will not support any public assistance either at home or abroad, 
to promote artificial birth prevention .. . ” 

In a telephone interview, Adlai E. Stevenson, a Unitarian, had 
this to say: 

“The United States should not impose birth control programs 
on foreign countries. But the United States should not hesitate 
to consider requests for aid to birth control programs in foreign 


* Reprinted by permission. 
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countries where population growth is inimical to economic 
wellbeing.” 

Senator Stuart Symington (Mo.), an Episcopalian, said: 

“Poverty and disease are characteristic of many over-popu- 
lated countries. They are also two of the foremost allies of 
communism. I approve the government’s furnishing of planned 
parenthood information where it believes that action would 
be to the interest of our country.” 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.), a member of the 
Congregational Church, said: “The issue of artificial birth con- 
trol is not before the Congress. Nor is it one on which our 
Government should set policy for other nations and people. Nor 
should any policy be adopted to deny information and assistance 
if such nations determine that it is essential to their national 
welfare.” | 

Governor Edmond G. Brown of California, a Catholic and 
another presidential nominee, said: 

“The problem of excess population in various places of the 
world is one of the most difficult facing the world. How to solve 
this problem demands the best brains, scientifically, morally and 
sociologically. 

“The question of the regulation of birth is something that 
I am not prepared to answer. I certainly don’t believe this 
country has the right to impose upon any other country any 
particular ideas it may have, nor interfere with the religious 
practices of other countries...” 


The Religious Issue That Won't Go Away” 


(James Reston, New York Times, Nov. 29, 1959) 


Religious controversy in a Presidential campaign seldom 
clarifies any political issue, but the current argument over 
public policy and birth control has made at least one thing clear. 

This is that the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States is not acting in a way to promote the candidacy 


* Reprinted by permission. 
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of Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts or any other 
Roman Catholic. 


On the contrary, the statement issued by the Catholic Bishops 
this week condemning birth control as a means of combating 
the startling rise of population in the world has thrown the 
young Senator, very much against his will, into the center of 
precisely the kind of emotional conflict he is most eager to avoid. 

The Senator’s aim has been clear from the start. He has been 
pleading to be judged on the objective grounds of his intelli- 
gence and experience. He made a serious and quite successful 
effort to demonstrate some weeks ago that there was no con- 
flict between his religious faith and the Presidential oath of 
office, but now the issue has been enveloped once more in the 
ancient debate between church and state. 


The Conflicting Statements 


Two documents clarify the issue: the report of President 
Eisenhower's committee to study the United States military 
assistance program, headed by Gen. William H. Draper Jr., and 
the Catholic Bishops’ statement issued last Wednesday here in 
Washington. 


The Draper committee report quoted United Nations’ figures 
estimating the world’s population in 1957 at 2,800,000,000 and at 
6,300,000,000 by the end of the century. It stated that “develop- 
ment efforts in many areas of the world are being offset by 
increasingly rapid population growth,” and it implied the cor- 
rective of birth-control policies by recommending that: 

“The United States (1) assist those countries with which 
it is cooperating in economic aid programs, on request, in 
the formulation of their plans designed to deal with the pro- 
blem of rapid population growth; (2) increase its assistance 
to local programs relating to maternal and child welfare in 
recognition of the immediate problem created by rapid popu- 
lation growth; and (8) strongly support studies and appropriate 
research as a part of its own mutual security program, within 
the United Nations and elsewhere, leading to the availability 
of relevant information in a form most useful to individual 
countries in the formulation of practical programs to meet the 
serious challenge posed by rapidly expanding populations.” 
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The Catholic Bishops’ statement argued for concentrating on 
increasing the resources of the world, rather than limiting the 
population, and said in part: 


“United States Catholics believe that the promotion of 
artificial birth prevention is a morally, humanly, psychologi- 
cally and politically disastrous approach to the population 
problem. .. . They will not . . . support any public assistance, 
either at home or abroad, to promote artificial birth preven- 
tion, abortion, or sterilization, whether through direct aid or 
by means of international organizations. . . .” 


Kennedy’s View 


Since the Bishops spoke for the beliefs of all “United States 
Catholics,” the cry went out from some members of the Pro- 
testant clergy for statements on where the Roman Catholic 
candidates stoood on this issue. 


Senator Kennedy answered at once that this was a question for 
other countries to decide for themselves. He said he had long be- 
lieved that it would be wrong for the United States Government 
to advocate birth control in other countries, but added that if 
he were President he would decide any issue that came before 
him on this question on the ground of what was best for the 
interests of the United States. 


The ethical and moral aspects of the question had better be 
left to the divines, but the political aspects are the concern of 
a wider audience. Senator Kennedy is caught in a controversy he 
cannot control, and the Presidential campaign is involved once 
more in subjective and emotional considerations just at a time 
when the need is for objective inquiry and debate. 


This may not add much to the intelligence of the election, and 
it is not likely to affect United States policy in the countries 
that benefit from United States foreign aid, but at least it 
demonstrates that the Roman Catholic leaders in the United 
States are following their mission as they see it, regardless of 
the effect on the Presidential campaign. 
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Kennedy and the “Catholic Vote”* 


(James Reston, New York Times, Nov. 1,, 1959) 


Of all the noble patriots now vowing to rescue the nation 
from the attitudes and platitudes of the Republican party, the 
one with the most interesting role is the right honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. John F. Kennedy. 

He is emerging from the all-in wrestling match for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination with the decisive voice. He may win all the 
way, despite the massive retaliation of the other forty-seven 
candidates, and probably would be if he would only wear a hat 
and thus look less like a page boy in the Senate. 

Even so, the worst he can get is the Vice-Presidential nomina- 
tion, and what is more interesting, he may be the first Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee with the power to pick the top man on the 
ticket. 

These snappy judgments, which were picked up here and 
there from various unreliable political philosophers, are based 
on the following propositions: 

l. Mr. Kennedy is well ahead now and is not likely to lose 
speed for lack of charm, ability, energy or money between now 
and the great blood-letting in Los Angeles next summer. 

2. The chances are, however, that he will not have enough 
votes to win on the early ballots, that the favorite sons will 
band together in an obvious stop-Kennedy movement, and that 
this will look to many people — even if it isn’t true — like a 
conspiracy to reject him because he is a Catholic. 


The Two-Way Issue 


It is too late and too important to be squeamish about this 
religious issue. Maybe there is no “Catholic vote” in this country. 
Maybe there is no anti-Catholic vote. But the professional 
politicians believe both exist, and will go into the Los Angeles 
convention thinking so. 

This cuts both ways in Kennedy’s case. If the Democratic 


* Reprinted by permission. 
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leaders do not get together and resolve their dilemmas in pri- 
vate before the convention, but let the stop-Kennedy movement 
develop in dramatic circumstances before the TV screens of the 
whole nation, then they will have to deal with the consequences 
in highly emotional circumstances. 


Ever since the Al Smith campaign of 1928 everybody has 
talked about the anti-Catholic vote in the country (though Smith 
probably lost on the booze issue rather than the religious issue). 
But religious bigotry works both ways, and if the convention 
allows the impression to develop that it is rejecting Kennedy 
because he is a Catholic, it will have to calculate what the 
Catholics will do when they go to the polls later in November. 


Indeed, the fear of retaliation by Kennedy’s supporters is 
already so strong in the Democratic party that it is now general- 
ly agreed that, if he keeps his present lead, he must be on the 
ticket either as the Presidential or the Vice-Presidential nominee. 


This gives him immense strategic power. He might not be 
able to put himself on top, but if he agrees to run as second 
man, say with Lyndon Johnson, but not with Adlai E. Steven- 
son, the man he chooses to support will almost certainly be 
nominated. 


Kennedy’s Confidence 


There is, of course, a limit to how far Kennedy can safely 
press his advantage. Nobody will blame him if he fights hard 
for the top spot. But if he cannot get it and then refuses the 
second spot, as he has said he would do, he could easily con- 
tribute to the defeat of his party. And for a young man of 42 
this is not an ideal formula for future success. 


Kennedy himself is convinced, or at least he said he was this 
week, that the stalemate is not going to develop. He thinks 
Stevenson is not gaining but losing ground. He believes Gov. 
Pat Browns nation-wide TV statement that Lyndon Johnson 
could not carry California has badly hurt Johnson. His estimate 
is that Senator Stuart Symington of Missouri is now his only 
serious rival. 


No doubt private efforts will be made to reach a compromise. 
On the assumption that Kennedy has more respect for Johnson 
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than any of the other possibilities, and owes more to Johnson 
for support in the Senate and in the 1956 convention, there is 
some talk here of trying to avoid a public row by getting Steven- 
son to withdraw with a promise that he would be Secretary of 
State, and by getting Kennedy to agree to take second place 
on the ticket with Johnson. 

The only trouble with this is that politicians seldom with- 
draw until they are horizontal and never when they are ahead. 
And besides, the Democrats love public rows, especially over 
television. 


The Catholic Issue 
TIME, Inc.,* April 18, 1960. 


In the desperate hours of Jack Kennedy’s battle with Estes 
Kefauver for the Democratic vice-presidential nomination in 
1956, Kennedy’s good friend and fellow Roman Catholic, John 
Bailey, Connecticut Democratic state chairman, circulated a 
memorandum among top Democrats at the Chicago convention. 
Wrote Bailey: “There is, or can be, a Catholic vote,” and the 
way to make the most of it, he insisted, was to put Massachu- 
setts Jack Kennedy on the ticket.* Kennedy narrowly lost the 
vice-presidential nomination, but set to work within weeks to 
build toward the 1960 Democratic presidential nomination. 

Last week Jack Kennedy proved beyond doubt in the Wis- 
consin primary that an attractive, hard-campaigning Catholic 
candidate can count on a powerful Catholic vote that cuts 
across labor-union loyalties, the farm problem, and even—to 
a lesser extent—party lines. By proving it, Kennedy lifted the 
Catholic issue out of the murk of religious innuendo into the 
arena of discussion, where it can be debated as a political fact 


* Bailey’s argument: The Roman Catholic voters in 14 “pivotal states” 
were numerous and united enough to swing their states behind a Demo- 
cratic candidate, if the candidate was a Catholic. The states: Massachusetts 
(52.8% Catholic), Rhode Island (61.2%), Connecticut (47.2%), New York 
(35.3%), New Jersey (42.8%), Pennsylvania (30.8%), Maryland (23.8%), 
Ohio (21.3%), Illinois (33.4%), Michigan (23.7%), Wisconsin (32%), Minne- 
sota (27.7%), Montana (22.7%) and California (21.2%). Omitted from the 
Bailey list: New Mexico (45.4%), Maine (27.3%), New Hampshire (38.1%), 
Vermont (32.3%), North Dakota (23.1%), and Arizona, Louisiana and 
Hawaii, all more than 20% Catholic. 


* Courtesy TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine; copyright Time Inc. 1960. 
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of life. He cleared the air of the polite nonsense that talk of his 
Catholicism is bigotry—or that for a Protestant to vote against 
a Catholic is bigotry. And he served himself best by providing 
a part-answer to the legend that has been around since Al 
Smith’s defeat in 1928: that a Catholic cannot be elected 
President. 

The political reality of 1960 is that Jack Kennedy’s starting 
point in his race for the Democratic nomination is his ability 
to deliver the heavy Catholic big-city vote much the way that 
John Bailey laid it down in 1956. A corollary is Kennedy’s argu- 
ment that he has thereby placed Democratic bosses and king- 
makers (most of them Catholics, some decidedly cool to Ken- 
nedy) in a dilemma: if they do not nominate him, the Demo- 
crats stand to alienate the Catholic vote—a situation that Vice 
President Nixon might be tempted to exploit by turning to a 
Catholic vice-presidential running mate, such as Labor Secretary 
James Mitchell. 

Indiana’s Frank McKinney, onetime chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, a great friend of Harry Truman, a 
Catholic and a strong Symington man, expressed the reaction of 
some of the bosses. He believes that Kennedy’s Catholicism will 
make him too controversial. Said he last week in Phoenix: “The 
Democratic Party cannot afford to create hardships or disadvan- 
tages for itself.” Will Catholics desert the Democrats if Kennedy 
is rejected? “They might, but that is the chance we'll have to 
take.” Other Democratic leaders believe that Kennedy can be 
elected with no more difficulty than besets any candidate. 

Says Kennedy’s wealthy father, Joseph P. Kennedy: “Let’s 
not con ourselves. The only issue is whether a Catholic can be 
elected President.” It is not, by a long shot, the only issue. The 
Wall Street Journal was closer when it editorialized last week: 
“The country would do better, we think, to face the fact honestly 
that religion is, and always has been, a political issue and that 
it is not improper for it to be so...So let us by all means not 
bar religion from politics. Let us even in this campaign ask 
ourselves anew the ancient questions about Church and State. 
But let us make sure we are asking them in the right way for 
our time.” 
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APPENDIX 


Religion and the Constitution 


Nowhere do religion and politics come into sharper focus 
than in those cases or controversies involving governmental 
regulation or support of religious institutions or practices. Most 
of these controversies arise under the First Amendment which 
declares that “Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
. lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof... .” 
Until 1925 it was generally assumed that the limitations imposed 
by this Amendment applied only to Congress and not to the 
states. Until that time there were no limitations, express or 
implied in the Constitution of the United States, upon the power 
of state governments to pass laws “respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” So far as 
the First Amendment was concerned, the states were free to 
regulate, prohibit, or support religious institutions or practices 
as they pleased. In practice, of course, they were restrained 
not only by public opinion but by restrictions in their own con- 
stitutions similar to those imposed upon Congress by the First 
Amendment. But beginning in 1925, the United States Supreme 
Court, in a number of important cases, has held that the 
limitations imposed upon Congress by the First Amendment 
apply also to the states through the language of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which says that no state may “deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” Among the “liberties” guaranteed by the Amend- 
ment is freedom of religion. At the present time, therefore, the 
Federal and the State Governments are forbidden by the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments to the United States Constitution 
to make any “law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 1 

Most of the controversies involving religion that have reached 
the Supreme Court have been due to conflicting interpretations 
of the rather ambiguous language of the First Amendment. 
Congress and the States are forbidden to make any “law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” But what does it mean to make a law “respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 


1 Gitlow v. New York, 268 U.S. 652 (1925); Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 
U.S, 296 (1940). 
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thereof”? It is well to remember, too, that many cases involving 
religious freedom arise under other provisions of the First 
Amendment guaranteeing freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press and the right “peaceably to assemble.” In what ways and 
to what degree may Congress or the State Governments regulate 
or support religious institutions or practices within the limits 
imposed by the First Amendment? To answer this question fully 
would require an extended analysis of an important segment of 
American constitutional law. A few examples, however, may 
indicate the nature of the problems which come before the 
Court. 


As early as 1878 the Court held that an act of Congress 
prohibiting the practice of polygamy in the territories was not 
an unconstitutional invasion of the “free exercise” of religion 
even though polygamy was an article of faith in the Mormon 
Church, The “free exercise of religion,” said the Court, does 
not protect acts which are “in violation of social duties or sub- 
versive of good order.” ? Over sixty years later the Supreme 
Court reaffirmed this principle. “Nothing we have said,” it de- 
clared, “is intended even remotely to imply that under the cloak 
of religion, persons may, with impunity, commit frauds upon 
the public.” 3 Yet in 1944 the Court set aside a verdict of “guilty” 
against a religious sect “whose founder had at different times 
identified himself as Saint Germain, Jesus, George Washington, 
and Godfre Ray King.” The promoters of this sect had been 
convicted of using the mails to defraud by soliciting money on 
the claim that they could heal persons by supernatural means. 
Chief Justice Stone, however, in a dissenting opinion, declared: 
“I cannot say that freedom of thought and worship includes 
freedom to promise money by making knowingly false state- 
ments about one’s religious experiences.” + 


In 1922 the state of Oregon adopted a law providing that all 
children between the ages of eight and sixteen must attend a 
public school until they had finished at least the eighth grade. 
The purpose of the law was to forbid parents from sending 
their children to parochial schools, so that by mixing their 
“prejudices in the public school melting pot while their minds 
are plastic” they would finally emerge as “true Americans.” The 
law was challenged by the Society of Sisters who conducted an 
orphan’s home where general education and religious instruction 


2 Reynolds v. United States, 98 U.S. 145 (1878). 
3 Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U.S. 306 (1940). 
4 United States v. Ballard, 322 U.S. 78 (1944). 
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were combined. The case reached the Supreme Court in 1925 
and in an unanimous opinion the law was held unconstitutional 
on the ground that it unreasonably interfered “with the liberty 
of parents” to see to the proper upbringing of their children.” 
“The child,” said the Court, “is not the mere creature of the 
State....The...theory of liberty upon which all governments 
in this Union repose excludes any general power of the State to 
standardize its children by forcing them to accept instruction 
from public teachers only.” 5 


In another case the Court set aside a state law requiring 
solicitors for religious and charitable causes to obtain a permit 
from the secretary of the state welfare council. A member of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses had not only violated this law but had been 
convicted of a “breach of the peace” for playing records attack- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church on a public sidewalk near a 
Catholic Church. The Court set aside the conviction on both 
counts as a violation of religious freedom and freedom of 
speech.® 


In 1940 a state law requiring school children to salute the 
flag was upheld although it was against the religious convictions 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses to participate in any such ceremony. But 
three years later the Court reversed this decision and held 
that a similar regulation requiring children to salute the flag, 
notwithstanding any religious convictions, was an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of “the free exercise of religion.” 7 


In recent cases the Court has been called upon to examine in 
some detail the relations of religion and politics, or more prop- 
erly speaking, church and state, under the First Amendment. 
In the first of these cases the Court upheld a New Jersey law 
which authorized reimbursement from public funds to parents 
of money expended by them for transportation, by public 
conveyance of their children to parochial schools.® 


In another case the point at issue was whether a public school 
board could authorize religious instruction in public school 
buildings by religious teachers employed by private religious 
groups. To receive this religious instruction students were 
“released” for a limited time from attendance at their regular 
school classes. Students who did not wish to receive this religious 


5 Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 (1925). 
6 Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U.S. 296 (1940). 


7 Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586 (1940); West Vir- 
ginia School Board v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 629 (1943). 


8 Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1 (1947). 
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instruction were not released from their regular school work. 
The Court held that such a program was “beyond all question a 
utilization of the tax-established and tax-supported public school 
system to aid religious groups to spread their faith” and as such 
“it falls squarely under the ban of the First Amentment.” ® 


Four years later (1952) the Supreme Court upheld a New 
York law providing for the release of students, on written request 
of their parents, to attend religious instruction and “devotional 
exercises” at religious centers outside the public schools. As in 
the earlier case students not so released were required to stay 
in school.!° 


In all of these cases there have been vigorous dissenting opin- 
ions and one cannot say that the Court has arrived at any final 
answer as to what constitutes a law “respecting the establishment 
of religion; or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” The issues 
raised will be important not only in 1960 but for many years 
to come. 


To those deriving to explore the problem further, we suggest 
Professor Lynford Lardner’s article on “How Far Does the Con- 
stitution Separate Church and State?” in The American Political 
Science Review, March, 1951; The American Tradition in Re- 
ligion and Education, by R. Freeman Butts; Religion and Edu- 
cation Under the Constitution, by J. M. O’Neill; Religion and 
the Free Society, issued by The Fund for the Republic; and 
Richard Hugh’s article on “The Jehovah’s Witnesses Cases in 
Retrospect”, in The Western Political Quarterly, March, 1953. 


9 Illinois ex rel McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 U.S. 203 (1948). 
10 Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306 (1952). 
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